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INTRODUCTION 


This  project  is  one  of  three  authorized  by  the  Government  of 
Alberta  in  1966  to  inquire  into  poverty.  The  mandate  to  this  researcher  was 
to  undertake  a  study  in  the  city  of  Edmonton.’'"  The  other  two  grants  were 
focused  on  the  city  of  Calgary  and  rural  Alberta.  Dr.  Richard  Ossenberg 
of  Calgary  University  was  responsible  for  the  former  and  Dr.  Charles  Hobart 
of  the  University  of  Alberta  for  the  latter.  Each  of  the  three  projects 
was  generally  designed  independently,  though  several  joint  consultations  were 
held.  This  was  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  three  projects  began  at 
different  points  in  time  and  the  research  directors  approached  their  work 
from  different  perspectives. 

This  researcher  was  fortunate  in  having  an  earlier  grant  in  1966 
of  $4,200  from  the  Division  of  Alcoholism  to  engage  in  an  urban  study.  This 
seed  money  was  used,  prior  to  the  approval  of  the  poverty  project,  to  begin 
collecting  basic  information  on  the  city.  The  further  collection  of  data  and 
their  analyses  formed  the  first  parts  of  the  study.  It  became  evident  that 
little  systematic  information  was  available  on  the  city.  The  data  that  were 
available  had  not  been  analyzed  in  a  way  that  would  be  useful  for  poverty 
studies . 

The  researcher  paid  several  visits  to  data  collection  agencies  in 
this  city  as  well  as  in  Calgary  and  Vancouver.  It  was  felt  that  no  adequate 
assessment  of  poverty  could  be  made  without  a  basic  knowledge  of  the  city. 

Once  this  knowledge  was  available,  studies  could  be  designed  to  investigate 
the  problems  raised  or  to  provide  better  information.  To  that  end,  this 
project  devoted  part  of  its  resources  to  data  collection  and  analysis.  The 
facilities  and  staff  of  the  Population  Research  Laboratory  of  the  Department 
of  Sociology  at  the  university  were  at  the  disposal  of  the  project  and  its 
team.  The  department  invested  a  considerable  amount  of  its  own  money  and 
personnel  time  in  the  acquisition  of  relevant  data  and  their  processing.  The 
department  also  provided  facilities  for  the  research  team  "or  some  eight  month 
This  cooperation  made  possible  the  rather  extensive  work  reported.  The  data 
gathered  and  skills  acquired  will  provide  the  basis  for  future  demographic  and 
urban  studies.  In  addition,  a  basic  urban  research  library  has  been  developed 


Reports  on  poverty  and  related  urban  problems  have  been  acquired  in  the 
department  from  across  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Wayne  W.  McVey,  Jr.,  was  engaged  to  supervise  the  analysis  of 
the  demographic  and  urban  data  collected.  He  is  the  author  of  Chapter  1, 
"Demographic  Analysis,"  and  is  responsible  for  all  the  chart  work  in  this 
report.  As  the  current  director  of  the  Population  Research  Laboratory,  he 
has  established  a  firm  base  for  further  research.  Mr.  Charles  Lyon  was 
engaged  to  set  up  the  data  for  a  typology  of  social  areas  in  Edmonton. 

Similar  typologies  have  been  utilized  in  other  North  American  cities.  Mr. 

Lyon  is  the  major  writer  of  Chapter  2  on  "Social  Area  Analysis."  Some  tech¬ 
nique  for  classifying  urban  areas  is  vital  for  our  understanding  of  change, 
for  simplifying  vast  amounts  of  data,  and  to  serve  as  a  base  for  sociological 
research.  It  was  the  investigator's  hope  that  a  framework  could  be  developed 
which  other  researchers  could  use  in  pursuing  their  research  interests. 

While  the  city  data  were  being  collected,  tabulated,  and  analyzed, 
a  sample  survey  was  conducted.  Using  some  of  the  information  made  available 
by  our  background  studies,  fifteen  areas  were  selected  for  sampling.  An 
interview  schedule  was  designed  to  examine  the  nature  and  extent  of  poverty 
in  Edmonton.  Ten  interviewers  were  engaged  and  579  half-hour  interviews  were 
conducted  during  the  summer  of  1966.  Chapter  3  reports  the  major  findings 
of  this  survey.  Ideally,  this  type  of  study  would  develop  out  of  the  work 
described  in  Chapters  1  and  2.  However,  the  time  schedule  set  by  the  provin¬ 
cial  government  did  now  allow  for  such  an  orderly  process.  If  the  city  had 
basic  data  available  in  a  form  appropriate  to  the  research  problem,  work 
could  have  proceeded  differently.  The  city  of  Calgary  was  fortunate  enough  to 
have  such  a  situation  due  to  the  work  of  their  City  Planning  Department. 

Research  should  not  and  cannot  be  an  isolated  endeavor  if  it  is  to  be  of  any 
long-term  value.  Basic  government  data  collection  and  analyses  should  include 
provisions  for  incorporating  the  information  developed  from  independent 
studies.  These  studies  may  be  conducted  by  governmental  bodies  or  the 
university . 

One  study  in  the  area  of  poverty  came  to  the  researcher's  attention. 
The  Urban  Renewal  Section  of  the  City  Planning  Department  conducted  a  series  of 
interviews  in  low  income  areas  adjacent  to  the  downtown  business  district.  This 
project  on  poverty  edited  and  coded  the  665  interview  schedules  which  resulted. 
Chapter  4  includes  a  preliminary  analysis  of  these  data  which  the  researcher 
made.  These  data  are  important  for  they  highlight  the  problems  of  doing  survey 
research  and  they  focus  on  one  of  Edmonton's  more  "problem"  areas.  More 
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cooperation  needs  to  be  developed  between  agencies  and  individuals  engaged  in 
related  research.  Not  only  do  we  need  to  know  what  similar  work  is  being  done 
in  other  cities,  we  need  to  know  what  is  going  on  in  our  own  city.  Federal, 
provincial,  city  and  university  sponsored  research  needs  to  be  done  in  such  a 
way  that  all  major  interested  parties  are  cognizant  of  the  work. 

It  is  conceivable  that  the  descriptive  data  produced  by  official 
agency  reports  or  one-shot  surveys  could  miss  the  true  picture  of  poverty. 

The  researcher  felt  it  was  necessary  to  examine  the  problem  from  the  perspec¬ 
tive  of  those  who  process  the  poor.  To  that  end,  contacts  were  made  with  the 
city  and  provincial  welfare  offices.  These  agencies  provided  full  access  to 
their  files.  What  are  the  characteristics  of  the  "known"  poor?  What  services 
are  they  receiving?  What  is  the  extent  of  "known"  poverty  in  Edmonton  today? 
Though  engaged  in  the  work  of  helping  people  in  need,  these  agencies  had 
little  basic  information  on  their  programs  or  clientele. 

Chapter  5  deals  with  an  assessment  of  the  current  work-load  of  the 
Edmonton  City  Welfare  Department.  These  data  were  provided  by  the  social 
workers  themselves.  Since  resources  were  limited  and  files  cumbersome,  only 
a  general  picture  can  be  derived.  Certainly,  the  organizational  framework  for 
better  data  is  established,  but  it  must  be  directed  to  bridging  the  information 
gap.  Besides  providing  services,  organizations  such  as  these  need  to  provide 
the  data  so  that  those  services  can  be  evaluated.  Further,  a  structure  of 
information  should  exist  so  that  research  into  poverty  and  related  questions 
could  be  a  regular  feature  of  the  department's  work. 

Chapter  6  deals  with  the  Social  Allowance  work  of  the  Edmonton 
Regional  Office  of  the  Provincial  Welfare.  One  of  our  researchers,  a  former 
social  worker,  Mr.  George  Diadio,  assembled  these  data  by  examining  the 
department's  files.  Since  the  province  is  engaged  in  a  great  deal  of  welfare 
work,  since  the  data  are  not  readily  available,  and  since  our  resources  were 
limited,  we  elected  to  examine  only  one  facet  of  their  work  in  Edmonton. 

Again,  the  picture  that  developed  is  a  general  one,  but  is  basic  to  any  eval¬ 
uation  of  agency  programs  or  initiation  of  related  research.  Files  per  se 
are  only  as  usable  as  the  type  and  quality  of  the  data  which  they  contain 
combined  with  our  ability  to  retrieve  them.  Whether  files  contain  adequate, 
relevant  data,  we  do  not  know.  Whether  these  data  are  retrievable,  we  do 
know.  The  data  cannot  efficiently  or  economically  be  dealt  with.  The  poor 
come  in  large  numbers  to  our  agencies,  but  we  do  not  know  what  is  happening  to 
them.  Much  could  be  learned  from  studying  those  who  have  identified  themselves 
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as  poor. 


One  of  the  researcher's  fields  of  academic  interest  is  juvenile 
delinquency.  A  behavior  pattern  often  associated  with  poverty  is  delinquency. 
For  these  two  reasons,  the  researcher  approached  the  Juvenile  Court  in 
Edmonton.  Again,  excellent  cooperation  was  provided,  but  little  compiled 
information  was  available.  One  of  our  workers,  Mr.  William  Eccleston,  was 
assigned  the  task  of  searching  the  files  for  information  on  all  the  delin¬ 
quency  processed  in  1965.  Time,  resources,  and  the  state  of  the  files  did 
not  allow  us  to  examine  the  large  number  of  neglect  and  family  cases  also 
handled  by  the  court.  The  latter  types  undoubtedly  would  provide  insights 
into  certain  forms  of  poverty.  From  the  data  collected,  a  general  picture  of 
delinquency  in  Edmonton  is  provided.  Again,  further  research  into  the  eti¬ 
ology  of  delinquency,  and  poverty  for  that  matter,  needs  a  firm  base  of 
information.  The  work  of  the  court  is  largely  unassessed,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  know  its  effectiveness  or  what  new  programs  should  be  pursued. 

This,  then,  is  the  outline  of  the  project  that  the  researcher 
attempted  to  complete.  The  work  is  preliminary,  tentative,  and  rather  general. 
We  make  no  excuse  for  this  since  the  present  state  of  knowledge  concerning 
social  services  in  Edmonton  is  deplorable.  We  have  an  information  crisis  of 
considerable  magnitude.  In  the  social  sciences,  one  expects  that  theoretical 
statements  purporting  to  explain  behavior,  whether  of  individuals  or  organiza¬ 
tions,  must  be  assessed  empirically.  Theory  must  be  substantiated  by  facts  or 
modified  accordingly.  In  the  area  of  governmental  policy  formulations,  these 
should  be  based  on  fact  not  fiction.  In  addition,  programs  growing  out  of 
legislation  should  be  evaluated  on  the  basis  of  fact.  Currently,  we  appear  to 
be  attacking  poverty,  but  have  little  information  as  to  the  effectiveness  of 
that  attack. 

This  report  has  attempted  to  provide  a  platform  for  future  research. 
It  has  attempted  to  indicate  some  practical  recommendations  for  change  on  the 
local  level.  It  has  sought  to  build  a  body  of  information  which  can  provide 
the  basis  for  plotting  change.  The  report  is  focused  on  Edmonton,  but  the 
issues  raised  are  neither  unique  to  this  city,  nor  limited  to  local  affairs. 

Its  value  to  the  city  can  be  determined  by  the  actions  of  the  three  levels  of 
government  involved  in  city  life.  Its  value  to  the  Department  of  Sociology, 
which  has  invested  considerable  resources  into  the  project,  will  be  determined 
by  the  future  research  which  builds  upon  these  data. 

Certain  value  has  already  developed  from  the  work  undertaken.  On  a 
number  of  occasions  the  researcher  has  spoken  to  the  public  and  to  agency 
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personnel.  The  learning  experiences  derived  from  this  research  have  been 
shared  with  others.  See  the  Appendix  to  the  Introduction:  Item  B  for  a  copy 
of  a  talk  presented  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Edmonton  Welfare  Council  on 
December  1,  1966.  Some  of  the  ideas  presented  in  this  report  have  contributed 
to  changes  on  the  Edmonton  scene. 

In  closing,  a  few  comments  on  the  structure  of  the  report  need  to 
be  made.  With  the  exception  of  Chapter  1,  all  chapters  are  structured  in  the 
following  way.  A  general  discussion  of  the  nature  of  the  project  is  followed 
by  a  discussion  of  relevant  data.  All  tables  and  figures  appear  at  the  end 
of  each  chapter  rather  than  interspersed  throughout  the  text. 

Most  tables  report  the  percentage  of  cases  which  fall  in  each  cate¬ 
gory.  For  these  tables,  the  number  at  the  right  of  each  row  in  the  table  is 
the  total  number  of  persons  in  that  row  (e.g.,  all  males,  all  females,  all 
respondents).  This  number  equals  100  per  cent.  Some  of  the  categories  in  the 
tables  are  abbreviated.  Text  discussion  in  most  instances  clarifies  the 
meaning  of  these  terms.  The  symbol  N/I  means  !’not  indicated".  Complete  inform¬ 
ation  was  not  available  for  all  survey  cases.  Also,  records  of  public  agencies 
are  frequently  incomplete  on  certain  items. 

Every  report  raises  more  questions  than  it  answers.  An  investigator 
always  desires  more  time  and  better  data.  Our  present  report  must  be  viewed  as 
a  contribution  to  better  information  about  Edmonton.  The  author  would  have 
felt  better  had  he  been  able  to  fully  analyze  all  the  data  collected  and  had 
he  been  able  to  relate  pertinent  sociological  research  to  the  topics  discussed. 
Much  sociological  research  has  been  done  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  and 
Europe  on  the  topics  investigated  for  Edmonton.  To  bring  these  findings  to 
bear  on  our  data  or  to  use  them  as  a  platform  for  further  recommendations 
simply  required  more  time  than  the  author  had  available.  This  study  was 
approved  in  June,  1966,  later  than  had  been  anticipated,  which  partly  resulted 
in  the  study  being  completed  during  the  academic  year  of  the  university.  This 
latter  point  is  extremely  important,  if  university  professors  are  to  be  used 
in  research.  Our  regular  duties  do  not  allow  time  for  extensive  research 
commitments  during  the  academic  year.  Projects  should  be  initiated  earlier, 
i.e.,  they  should  be  ready  to  go  in  April,  and  should  be  of  a  limited  nature. 
Other  alternatives  would  be  to  employ  researchers  as  consultants  or  buy  part 
of  their  time  from  the  university. 

This  study  began  later  than  expected  and  had  unrealistic  time 
deadlines.  These  deadlines  have  been  changed  several  times  and  the  final 
deadline  was  also  unrealistic.  Research  must  be  understood  by  those  financing 


it  and  not  seen  as  a  "quick"  solution  to  complex  problems.  Another  area  of 
concern  to  this  researcher  has  been  the  lack  of  efficient  coordination  of  all 
the  studies  conducted.  Part  of  the  problem  lay  with  the  initial  delays  and 
with  the  haste  with  which  these  studies  were  conceived.  Also  coordination 
suffered  because  no  government  person  was  fully  available  at  crucial  times. 
These  criticisms  are  not  meant  to  be  excuses  or  attacks  on  any  particular 
people.  This  researcher  welcomes  the  support  and  interest  of  government  in 
research,  but  wishes  to  point  out  problem  areas  so  that  these  can  be  avoided 
in  the  future. 

Great  gain  can  develop  from  the  cooperation  between  university 
researchers  and  government.  However,  both  must  realize  the  framework  within 
which  the  other  works.  Clearer  communication  needs  to  exist  between  the 
university  and  the  government.  Good  social  research  can  be  applied  to  present 
societal  needs.  Research  is  too  costly  and  too  important  to  be  hastily  con¬ 
ceived,  rapidly  done  or  stringently  controlled.  As  a  preliminary  approach  to 
poverty  this  research  has  been  fruitful.  New  information  has  been  made  avail¬ 
able  and  concrete  recommendations  given.  Future  poverty  research  in  Edmonton 
needs  to  consider  the  questions  raised  in  this  report  and  should  be  able  to 
avoid  some  of  the  procedural  difficulties  encountered. 


See  Appendix 
official  enabling  order 


to  the  Introduction, 
approved  and  ordered 


Item  A,  for  a  copy  of  the 
by  the  government  of  Alberta. 


CHAPTER  1 


DEMOGRAPHIC  ANALYSIS 

There  is  no  accurate  way  to  measure  poverty  or  the  number  of 
families  who  do  not  have  the  resources  to  provide  the  minimum  satisfaction  of 
their  own  particular  needs.  Not  only  is  it  difficult  to  statistically  measure 
in  terms  of  available  data,  but  it  is  frequently  impossible  to  determine  whom 
to  measure  and  what  the  needs  are.  For  instance,  the  family's  needs  may  be 
considered  the  criteria  or  starting  point  for  determining  the  disadvantaged 
populations  of  a  particular  community.  These  "needs"  may  be  dependent  on  a 
multitude  of  factors  such  as  "size  of  family,  the  ages  of  its  members,  the 
condition  of  their  health,  and  their  place  of  residence."'*' 

The  capacity  for  fulfilling  these  needs  is  dependent  upon  current 
income  from  a  multitude  of  sources,  e. g.,  savings ,  home  ownership,  wages  and 
salary,  and  loan  potential.  Whatever  index  or  indicator  is  selected  for  use 
in  a  research  endeavor  or  action  program  to  identify  the  disadvantaged  popula¬ 
tion,  one  must  incorporate  all  available  data  sources  at  his  disposal.  The 
aim  in  this  chapter  is  not  to  provide  the  reader  with  a  "ready-made  recipe" 
for  labeling  the  poor,  but  to  provide  a  demographic  description  of  the  city  of 
Edmont  on . 

It  is  hoped  that  this  demographic  analysis  will  provide  the  reader 
with  a  statistical  overview  of  the  city,  incorporating  data  derived  from 
available  government  publications.  In  order  to  successfully  initiate  an  action 
or  research  program  directed  towards  the  disadvantaged  elements  of  the  city's 
population,  one  must  know  how  to  select  the  targets.  For  example,  is  there  a 
spatial  concentration  of  the  impoverished?  Can  they  be  identified  as  special 
populations  or  certain  groups,  i.e.,  the  aged,  the  unemployed,  the  foreign- 
born?  Random  conclusions  derived  from  personal  observations  can  often  be  mis¬ 
leading. 

The  data  presented  in  this  chapter  by  means  of  both  tabular  and 
graphic  forms  will  provide  a  systematic  picture  of  the  spatial  distributions 
of  several  different  types  of  populations  and  their  characteristics  within 
Edmonton.  Where  it  is  possible,  comparisons  will  be  made  using  data  for  Canada 
and  Alberta  as  a  reference  point. 


Methodology 


Information  on  selected  variables  provided  in  the  published 
reports  of  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  are  presented  here.  The  stat¬ 
istical  maps  presented  throughout  the  following  sections  will  illustrate  the 
spatial  distribution  of  these  variables.  The  variables  will  be  presented  in 
the  following  categories: 

1.  Population  Growth 

2.  Age  and  Sex  Composition 

3.  Foreign-born  Population 

4.  Fertility 

5.  Educational  Attainment 

6.  Employment  and  Occupational  Status 

7.  Income 

8.  Housing  Characteristics 

An  effort  has  been  made  to  present  the  data  in  a  systematic  fashion 
beginning  with  a  discussion  of  general  population  change  for  the  city  of 
Edmonton;  secondly,  a  discussion  of  the  population  composition  by  census  tract 
within  the  city;  thirdly,  a  review  of  selected  population  characteristics  and 
finally,  a  discussion  of  selected  housing  characteristics  by  census  tract. 

This  demographic  overview  makes  no  pretense  of  being  exhaustive  in 
its  coverage  and  analysis.  Extensive  use  of  graphic  and  tabular  presentation 
was  made  in  order  to  facilitate  the  presentation  of  a  wide  array  of  demo¬ 
graphic  data.  By  means  of  well-executed  charts  and  tables  it  is  possible  to 
relate  a  complete,  coherent  and  accurate  account  in  a  minimum  of  space. 

Data  Source.  The  primary  source  of  data  incorporated  for  this 
chapter  is  the  census  reports  of  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics.  These 
data  have  been  collected  every  tenth  year  since  1861.  The  most  recent  decen¬ 
nial  census,  conducted  in  1961,  provided  the  greatest  share  of  the  data 
presented.  Data  for  comparative  purposes,  such  as  age  groups  over  time  and 
population  change,  were  extracted  from  earlier  census  volumes. 

The  Census  of  Canada  incorporates  the  de  j uve  method  of  enumeration 
whereby  each  person  is  counted  as  an  inhabitant  of  his  usual  place  of  resi¬ 
dence,  i.e.,  where  he  lives  and  sleeps  most  of  the  time.  It  should  be  noted, 
however,  the  manner  by  which  several  unique  population  types  are  enumerated. 
For  example,  armed  forces  personnel  are  enumerated  where  they  are  stationed; 
university  students  are  considered  residents  in  the  community  where  they 
attend  college;  institutional  population  are  counted  as  inhabitants  in  the 
locale  where  the  institution  is  located,  and  persons  without  usual  place  of 
residence — transient  population — are  counted  where  they  are  found.  Knowledge 
of  the  treatment  of  these  populations  in  the  enumeration  is  helpful  in  under- 


standing  the  distribution  of  certain  variables  (e.g.,  distribution  of  the 
aged  and  location  of  nursing  homes  within  the  city).  Obviously  certain 
populations  change  from  day  to  day  and  special  effort  is  made  during  the  cen¬ 
sus  to  enumerate  these  populations  correctly  as  of  June  1st.  These  popula¬ 
tions  include  those  living  in  hotels,  motels,  missions,  tourist  camps,  city 

2 

hospitals  and  jails. 

There  are  many  difficulties  that  the  enumerators  encounter  in 

conducting  a  de  jure  census.  These  complications  can  be  handled  by  the  use 

of  several  working  manuals  which  provide  many  illustrations,  definitions  and 

rules  for  the  enumerator  to  follow.  They  are  recommended  for  those  readers 

3 

who  wish  to  be  apprised  of  the  many  working  details  of  the  Census. 

The  basic  population  and  housing  data  for  Edmonton  were  derived 

from  the  1961  census  report  entitled,  Population  and  Housing  Characteristics 

by  Census  Tracts,  Edmonton.  The  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  publishes 

census  tract  data  in  this  special  series  of  reports  for  the  twenty-three 

4 

tracted  cities  and  metropolitan  areas  in  Canada.  Metropolitan  areas,  as 
defined  for  the  census,  are  the  groups  of  urban  communities  in  Canada  which 
are  in  close  economic,  geographic  and  social  relationship.^ 

This  special  series  of  reports  provides  basic  population,  household, 
family  and  labour  force  characteristics.  Housing  data  based  on  a  20  per  cent 
sample  are  also  provided.  The  Edmonton  census  tract  bulletin  lists  data  for 
the  metropolitan  area  of  Edmonton,  Beverly,  Jasper  Place,  St.  Albert,  portions 
of  the  municipalities  of  Strathcona  and  Stony  Plain  and  Sturgeon  River  County. 

Enumeration  Areas.  One  of  the  basic  areal  units  for  which  census 
data  are  reported  is  the  enumeration  area.  These  are  primarily  administrative 
units  delineated  in  such  a  manner  that  one  enumerator  can  canvass  a  com¬ 
plete  enumeration  area.  "In  urban  centres,  enumeration  areas  were  delineated 
so  as  to  average  from  1,200  to  1,800  population."  However,  the  enumeration 
areas  in  the  city  of  Edmonton  average  between  500  and  800  in  population  size, 
with  a  few  areas  exceeding  one  thousand  inhabitants. 

The  boundaries  of  enumeration  areas  utilize  clearly  recognizable 
physical  features  such  as  streets,  roads,  rivers  and  railway  lines.  They  are 
designed  to  fall  within  existing  geographical  unit  boundaries  including 
electoral  district,  county,  township,  municipality  and  census  tract  boundary 
lines.  Hence,  these  smaller  areas  can  be  viewed  as  components  of  larger 
areas  such  as  census  tracts. 


In  the  1961  census,  there  were  488  designated  enumeration  areas  in 


Edmonton;  Beverly  had  10  enumeration  areas,  and  Jasper  Place  had  51.  The 
Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  provides  enumeration  area  tabulations  for 
selected  population  variables  to  interested  users  at  cost.  The  following  is 
a  listing  of  the  seven  basic  tabulations  provided  for  enumeration  areas: 

1.  Age  and  sex 

2.  Ethnic  origin 

3.  School  attendance  by  highest  grade  attended 
(population  attending  school) 

4.  School  attendance  by  highest  grade  attended 
(population  not  attending  school) 

5.  Mother  tongue,  birth  place,  period  of  immigration 

6.  Marital  status,  official  language 

7.  Religious  denomination. 

A  word  of  caution  is  appropriate  since  enumeration  area  boundaries 
are  subject  to  change  from  census  period  to  census  period,  thus  hindering  any 
empirical  studies  over  time  where  enumeration  data  are  to  be  used.  It  is 
possible  to  re-group  enumeration  areas  where  boundary  changes  have  occurred 
in  order  to  make  these  areas  comparable.  However,  this  is  a  time-consuming 
and  arduous  task.  Enumeration  areas  are  most  useful  for  more  detailed  area 
study  when  the  research  is  focused  on  one  point  in  time.  In  this  study,  as 
will  be  revealed  in  later  chapters,  population  characteristics  by  enumeration 
area  were  used  in  the  selection  of  sample  areas. 

In  1961,  as  in  previous  census  years,  large  institutions,  military 
installations,  prisons  and  other  special  dwelling  places  were  designated  as 
separate  enumeration  areas.  To  facilitate  the  canvassing  of  a  particular 
area,  these  special  dwelling  places  are  located  and  designated  in  advance  of 
the  enumeration.  They  are  indicated  as  special  enumeration  areas  because  the 
canvassing  of  these  unique  populations  requires  experienced  enumerators  or 
supervisors  who  are  well-versed  with  the  appropriate  definitions  and  regula¬ 
tions  concerning  these  populations.  Table  1:1  indicates  the  location  of  the 
special  enumeration  areas  and  their  respective  populations  for  Edmonton. 

There  were  no  special  enumeration  areas  located  in  either  Beverly  or  Jasper 
Place  in  1961. 


Census  Tracts.  One  of  the  most  useful  statistical  areas  for  which 
census  data  are  available  is  the  census  tract.  As  previously  noted,  census 
tract  data  are  furnished  by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  for  23  metro¬ 
politan  areas.  The  major  share  of  the  data  presented  in  this  chapter  is  by 
census  tracts. 

People  often  mentally  divide  the  city  into  different  parts 
whether  they  realize  it  or  not.  Hunting  a  place  to  live, 
they  consider  only  certain  sections.  Conducting  a  business, 
they  may  concentrate  their  efforts  on  some  areas.  Administer¬ 
ing  the  government,  officials  find  different  areas  have 


TABLE  1:  1 


LOCATION  AND  POPULATION  OF  SPECIAL  ENUMERATION  AREAS 
CITY  OF  EDMONTON:  1961 


Enumeration 

Area 

Census 

Tract 

Special  Area 

1961 

Population 

223 

8 

Charles  Camsell  Indian  Hospital 

352 

224 

9 

Royal  Alexandra  Hospital 

75 

231 

9 

Military  Establishment 

377 

141 

15 

Provincial  Single  Men's  Hostel 

489 

245 

18 

Military  Establishment 

268 

225 

19 

Misericordia  Hospital 

111 

226 

19 

Edmonton  General  Hospital 

156 

140 

20 

MacDonald  Hotel 

9 

205 

22 

Aberhart  Sanatorium 

252 

206 

22 

University  of  Alberta  Hospital 

518 

207 

23 

St.  Joseph's  Hospital 

236 

232 

35 

Army  Radio  Station 

18 

Source:  Special  tabulations  obtained  from  Dominion  Bureau 
of  Statistics,  Population  Division,  Form  G-5. 


different  problems.  Establishing  tract  boundaries  is  a 
conscious  process  of  recognizing  the  differences  between 
parts  of  the  city  and  finding  adaptable  boundaries  for 
each  part . 7 

Census  tracts  are  normally  established  in  cooperation  with  local 
authorities  in  the  city  designated  to  be  tracted.  When  it  is  possible,  local 
governments  establish  census  tract  committees  with  the  mandate  of  delineating 
the  census  tracts.  In  the  delineation  of  census  tracts,  several  standards 
are  used.  These  definitional  criteria  have  been  determined  through  the 
experience  of  attempting  to  accommodate  the  maximum  number  of  user  interests 
as  possible  while  still  facilitating  the  field  enumeration.  Census  tracts 
are  designed  to  meet  the  criteria  of  a)  uniformity,  b)  optimum  population 
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size,  c)  homogeneity,  d)  comparability,  and  e)  clearly  defined  boundaries. 

The  population  size  of  census  tracts  should  be  between  2,500  and 
8,000  inhabitants  with  the  average  tract  containing  4,000  or  more  people. 

For  a  city  to  request  the  establishment  of  a  large  number  of  census  tracts 
with  small  populations  would  increase  the  cost  of  tabulation  and  publication. 

In  addition,  the  sample  data  would  be  less  reliable  for  census  tracts  with 
smaller  populations. 

Tracts  should  be  established  in  terms  of  homogeneity  with  respect 
to  the  economic  status  and  living  conditions.  For  example,  it  would  be  un¬ 
desirable  to  have  one  part  of  the  tract  composed  of  expensive  houses  and  the 
other  part  of  deteriorated  dwellings.  An  illustration  of  this  can  be  observed 
in  Edmonton's  census  tract  22  which  is  split  by  the  University  of  Alberta  into 
two  rather  distinct  areas,  Windsor  Park  and  Garneau.  Another  caution  one 
should  consider  is  the  dynamics  of  population  over  time.  The  composition  and 
characteristics  of  a  population  in  a  census  tract  established  in  1951  could 
change  over  time  simply  because  of  mobility,  and  the  census  tract  could  be¬ 
come  quite  heterogeneous  in  composition.  Census  tract  45,  containing  only 
709  inhabitants  in  1961,  has  experienced  a  dramatic  population  growth  in  the 
past  six  years  and  has  developed  several  new  neighborhoods.  It  would  be  mis¬ 
leading  to  consider  this  tract  as  having  the  same  type  of  homogeneity  as  it 
did  in  1961. 

The  utmost  care  is  taken  to  delineate  the  census  tracts  to  insure 
comparability.  The  tract  boundaries  should  follow  permanent  and  readily 
recognizable  physical  features  as  in  the  case  of  establishing  enumeration  areas. 
Major  physical  barriers  (North  Saskatchewan  River),  streets,  highways  and 
railways  are  examples  of  recognizable  tract  boundaries.  Internal  political 
boundaries  are  seldom  used  as  they  are  relatively  impermanent  and  subject  to 


frequent  change  (electoral  and  school  districts) .  The  permanency  of  the 
census  tract  enables  investigators  to  examine  data  from  census  to  census 
with  minimal  boundary  adjustment.  It  is  apparent  that  readily  recognizable 
boundaries  facilitate  the  canvassing  of  the  area  by  relatively  inexperienced 
enumerators.  In  addition,  this  criterion  aids  in  reducing  error  due  to 
duplication  or  omission  of  households  during  the  census. 

In  order  to  reduce  the  difficulty  of  enumeration  and  the  alloca¬ 
tion  of  data  to  census  tract,  it  is  desirable  to  avoid  irregular  shapes  in 
the  delineation  of  tracts.  This  consideration  is  of  lesser  importance  than 
the  aforementioned  criteria. 

The  data  made  available  for  census  tracts  are  of  value  in  the 

comparison  of  social  and  economic  factors  within  an  urban  area  which  may  not 

be  revealed  in  the  city  or  metropolitan  area  totals.  These  basic  data 

provide  valuable  background  information  for  local  surveys  and  serve  as  a 
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needed  supplemental  source. 

The  1961  census  tracts  for  Edmonton  are  indicated  in  Figure  1:1. 

It  will  be  noted  that  Jasper  Place  and  Beverly  were  considered  as  separate 
census  tracts  in  1961  before  their  annexation  to  the  city  of  Edmonton. 

Population  Growth 

The  population  trends  for  the  city  of  Edmonton  will  be  better  under¬ 
stood  in  terms  of  an  historical  perspective.  The  framework  presented  here 
relates  the  growth  of  Edmonton  to  that  of  the  province  of  Alberta,  the  rural 
and  urban  populations  of  Canada,  and  the  total  population  of  Canada. 

In  order  to  portray  historical  changes  for  these  selected  popula¬ 
tions  in  a  clear,  simple  and  graphic  form,  a  semi-logarithmic  chart  is 
presented  in  Figure  1:2.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  total  population  of  Canada 
has  experienced  considerable  growth  between  1901  and  1961.  As  indicated  in 
Table  1:2,  the  largest  absolute  change  occurred  in  the  most  recent  decennial 
period — 1951  to  1961 — with  4,228,818  additional  inhabitants,  or  a  relative 
percentage  change  of  30.2. 

For  the  period  from  1901  to  1941,  Canada  experienced  a  slackening 
in  the  population  growth.  For  thirty  years,  beginning  in  1911,  declining 
immigration  and  lower  rates  of  natural  increase  combined  to  influence  the 
reduction  of  Canadian  population  growth.^ 

Between  1941  and  1961,  the  Canadian  population  has  been  growing  at 
an  increasing  rate.  The  apparent  reasons  for  this  upsurge  in  population  has 
been  the  high  number  of  post-war  marriages  and  resultant  post-war  boom  in 
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CENSUS  TRACTS 

EDMONTON,  BEVERLY,  AND  JASPER  PLACE:  1961 
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SOLID  LINES  DELIMIT  THE  1961  CENSUS 
TRACTS  OF  EDMONTON 

BEVERLY  AND  JASPER  PLACE  WERE 
CENSUS  TRACTS  IN  1961 
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Figure  1:1 
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births  coupled  with  heavy  immigration.  A  quinquennial  census  taken  in  1956 
indicated  an  extremely  high  average  annual  growth  rate  of  2.8  per  cent  for 
the  period  1954-1956.  This  growth  rate  was  the  highest  recorded  by  any 
western  industrial  nation."^ 

Alberta  Population.  Alberta's  population  trend  between  1901  and 
1961  bears  a  resemblance  to  Canada  as  a  whole.  A  closer  look  at  the  histor¬ 
ical  trend  of  Alberta's  population  growth  reveals  that  while  the  population 
increased  markedly  between  1901  and  1921  there  was  a  leveling  off  between 
1921  and  1941  before  surging  upward. 

As  revealed  in  Table  1:2  the  largest  percentage  change  (412.6) 
occurred  in  the  earlier  decennial  period,  1901  to  1911.  The  largest  numer¬ 
ical  increase  is  reflected  in  the  latest  decennial  period  with  a  growth  of 
392,443  or  41.8  percentage  increase.  The  earlier  population  increase  (1901- 
1921)  occurred  in  years  shortly  before  1914  when  the  province  received  an 
influx  of  immigrants.^"” 

During  the  depression  years  of  the  1930's,  Alberta  experienced 
some  loss  in  immigrants,  i.e.,  an  excess  of  out -migrants  over  in-migrants. 
However,  because  of  the  natural  increase  (excess  of  births  over  deaths)  the 
provincial  population  increased  somewhat,  but  less  markedly  than  in  the 
previous  decades. 

The  recent  spectacular  growth  period  for  Alberta  is  an  expression  of 

a  rise  in  the  number  of  in-migrants  coupled  with  a  higher  birth  rate.  The 

in-nigrants  were  largely  from  other  provinces  rather  than  from  foreign 

countries  as  in  the  earlier  growth  period.  After  1946,  Alberta's  population 

experienced  a  growth  rate  of  more  than  3  per  cent  per  year  which  was  faster 
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than  for  Canada  as  a  whole.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  population  trend 
in  Alberta  reflects  the  population  increases  manifested  in  both  Calgary  and 
Edmonton,  the  two  largest  cities  in  the  province. 

Rural-Urban  Population.  The  trend  towards  urbanization  as  portrayed 
in  Table  1:2  is  similar  to  that  of  the  United  States  and  is  indicative  of  the 
industrialization  of  Canada.  Canadians  are  migrating  from  the  farms  to  the 
urban  areas  in  greater  numbers,  particularly  in  the  prairie  provinces. 

The  rural  population  of  Canada  shows  a  slight  growth  since  1901 
which  is  tending  to  level  off.  In  other  words,  the  rural  population  is  in¬ 
creasing  at  a  decreasing  rate.  However,  the  urban  population,  after  exper¬ 
iencing  its  smallest  growth  during  the  depression  years — 1931  to  1941 — has 


recently  indicated  rather  sizable  increases.  Between  1941  and  1951,  the 
urban  population  increased  by  2,375,837  inhabitants  (or  38.0  per  cent)  and 
even  more  markedly  in  the  last  decennial  period,  with  a  4,072,137  population 
growth,  or  a  relative  change  of  47.2  per  cent. 

Edmonton  Population.  With  the  increasing  movement  of  populations 
to  urban  areas,  many  Alberta  communities  have  undergone  spectacular  rates 
of  growth,  and  Edmonton  is  no  exception.  The  provincial  capital  with  its 
many  governmental  functions  has  added  several  industrial  concerns  in  the  past 
two  decades.  These  new  industrial  interests  are  due  to  the  natural  gas  and 
oil  developments  in  the  province  which  began  in  the  mid-1940's.  The  conse¬ 
quence  of  such  a  large  scale  development  is  the  influx  of  not  only  workers 
but  also  their  families.  Not  only  did  industry-related  workers  arrive  in 
large  numbers,  but  also  the  service-related  populations. 

A  similar  population  growth  pattern  is  evident  for  Edmonton  as  for 
the  other  populations  indicated  in  Figure  1:2.  Between  the  census  conducted 
in  1901  and  the  census  taken  exactly  ten  years  later  in  1911,  the  population 
increased  by  22,274  inhabitants,  or  a  relative  change  of  848.2  per  cent. 

This  was  the  largest  percentage  change  to  take  place  during  one  decade  in 
the  history  of  the  city.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  largest  absolute  increase 
occurred  in  the  decennial  period  1951  to  1961,  with  a  numerical  change  in 
population  size  of  121,396,  or  a  percentage  increase  of  76.0. 

During  the  1930's,  as  indicated  for  the  other  populations  discussed, 
the  increase  in  population  was  small.  The  smallest  population  change  occurred 
during  this  period  with  only  a  14,610  increase,  or  18.5  per  cent  change. 
Shortly  thereafter  as  a  result  of  post-war  prosperity  and  provincial  develop¬ 
ments  in  industry,  the  population  of  Edmonton  began  to  increase  markedly. 

From  about  the  mid-1940's  to  the  present,  the  city's  population 

growth  was  largely  due  to  the  development  of  oil  and  natural  gas,  and  the 
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subsequent  industrial  and  financial  growth  which  this  generated. 

Edmonton  was  growing  at  a  faster  rate  than  Calgary  before, 
during  and  immediately  after  the  war,  so  that  even  in  1947 
the  annual  rate  ran  at  more  than  3%.  After  the  discovery  of 
the  Leduc  oil  field  the  rate  jumped  to  6.8%,  and  in  some 
years  went  to  more  than  8%.l^ 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  the  Leduc  oil  field,  Edmonton's 
population  growth  was  largely  attributed  to  natural  increase.  However,  be¬ 
tween  1947  and  1955,  the  major  share  of  the  population  growth  has  been  due  to 
net'  migration.16  Since  1955,  population  gains  due  to  immigration  have  leveled 
off  and  now  are  on  par  with  the  gains  attributed  to  natural  increase. 


The  communities  of  Beverly  and  Jasper  Place,  located  in  the  urban 
fringe  of  Edmonton,  have  also  experienced  a  rather  phenomenal  growth  in  the 
past  twenty  years.  This  growth  is  largely  due  to  the  in-migration  of  popu¬ 
lation  rather  than  natural  increase.  The  rate  of  population  increase  was 
much  faster  for  these  fringe  communities  in  the  early  1950's.  However,  since 
1955,  the  rate  of  growth  declined  sharply  for  Beverly  and  Jasper  Place. ^ 

Age  and  Sex  Composition 

The  examination  of  the  characteristics  which  make  up  the  unique 
structure  of  a  population  or  change  in  the  structure  over  time  is  known  as  its 
composition.  Of  these  various  groupings,  none  is  more  basic  than  age  and  sex. 
As  the  first  step  in  examining  the  component  parts  of  the  population  composi¬ 
tion,  an  examination  in  detail  of  the  trends  and  characteristics  of  age  will 
be  presented,  then  attention  will  be  directed  to  the  sex  composition  of  the 
population . 

Age  Composition.  The  basic  procedure  in  examining  the  age  structure 
is  to  learn  what  proportion  of  the  total  city  population  is  in  each  stage  of 
the  life  cycle  and  how  these  proportions  have  been  changing  over  time. 

Table  1:3  and  Figure  1:3  portray  population  trends  by  selected  age 
groups  between  1921  and  1961  for  Edmonton.  It  will  be  observed  that  in  1961 
a  larger  proportion  of  the  population  was  in  the  65  years  of  age  and  over  cat¬ 
egory  and  in  the  0  to  4  age  group  with  6.4  and  13.1  per  cent,  respectively. 
While  the  largely  dependent  populations  have  increased  in  proportion  since 
1921,  the  adolescent  and  early  maturity  groups  (5  to  14  and  15  to  29)  have 
regained  the  proportions  which  they  had  in  1921  after  experiencing  pronounced 
decreases  in  1946.  The  proportion  of  working  population,  ages  30  to  44,  de¬ 
creased  from  27.0  per  cent  in  1921  to  21.7  per  cent  in  1961. 

Considering  the  younger  populations  (0  to  4  and  5  to  14)  together, 
they  comprise  32.9  per  cent  of  the  total  population  as  compared  to  a  low  of 
23.4  per  cent  in  1946  and  a  high  of  33.5  per  cent  in  1921.  The  increase  in 
post-war  marriages  and  births  and  the  influx  of  immigrants  are  congruent  with 
this  trend. 

Age  Composition  by  Census  Tract.  Variations  also  exist  in  the  age 
composition  of  the  population  from  one  part  of  the  city  to  another.  Figure 
1:4  portrays  the  spatial  distribution  of  children  under  15  years  of  age.  It 
will  be  noted  that  census  tract  19 , characterized  by  apartments  and  rooming- 
houses,  had  the  lowest  proportion  of  children  with  only  1,262,  or  13.3  per  cent. 
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Figure  i :  3 


AGE  COMPOSITION 
UNDER  15  YEARS  OF  AGE 
EDMONTON:  1961 
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SOLID  LINES  DELIMIT  THE  1961  CENSUS 
TRACTS  OF  EDMONTON 

DOT  AND  DASHED  LINES  DELIMIT  PARKS. 
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DASHED  LINES  DELIMIT  INDUSTRIAL. 
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LEGEND: 

PERCENTAGE  OF  POPULATION 
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Figure  1 :4 


(Table  1:4).  The  immediately  surrounding  tracts  extending  into  the  central 
business  district  and  contiguous  foreign-born  neighborhoods  also  exhibited 
low  proportions  of  children. 

By  contrast,  the  highest  proportions  of  children  were  found  in 
the  peripheral  census  tracts  of  the  city.  In  census  tract  42,  which  largely 
covers  the  Gold  Bar  neighborhood,  46.7  per  cent  of  the  population  were 
children  under  15  years  of  age.  The  census  tracts  north  of  the  industrial 
airport  and  the  tracts  bordering  on  the  western  and  eastern  1961  corporate 
limits  contained  high  proportions  of  children  ranging  from  40  to  44  per  cent. 
Both  Jasper  Place  and  Beverly  had  high  numbers  of  children  with  45.2  and  44.6 
per  cent,  respectively. 

A  distribution  pattern  for  the  aged  populations  is  quite  different 
from  that  of  the  children.  Figure  1:5  portrays  the  heaviest  concentration 
of  population  65  years  old  and  over  as  distinctly  located  in  the  central 
tracts  of  the  city.  The  highest  proportion — 17.1 — is  located  in  census  tract 
23  which  covers  the  Strathcona  district,  the  oldest  shopping  district  south 
of  the  river.  Areas  immediately  adjacent  to  the  Strathcona  area  and  census 
tracts  extending  north  of  the  river  into  the  central  business  district  and 
the  Bellevue  and  Highland  areas  also  contained  high  proportions  of  population 
65  years  old  and  over.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  concentration  of  the 
aged  tends  to  decrease  from  the  central  portions  of  the  city  to  the  peripheral 
tracts  where  there  are  higher  proportions  of  children.  Tracts  characterized 
by  commercial  establishments,  inexpensive  housing,  apartments,  rooming-houses, 
and  few  families  reflect  fewer  children  and  higher  proportions  of  older 
populations . 

Index  of  Aging.  One  of  the  mathematical  approaches  to  summarize  age 

distributions  is  by  means  of  an  index.  The  index  of  aging  employed  in  Figure 

1:6  is  interpreted  as  the  number  of  aged  population,  65  years  and  over,  per 

100  children  under  15  years  of  age.  This  index  generally  relates  the  propor- 

1 8 

tion  of  aged  population  to  the  proportion  of  children. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  census  tracts  in  the  city  centre  and 
proposed  urban  renewal  areas  (McCauley  and  Alex  Taylor  neighborhoods)  reflect 
high  indices  of  aging.  The  measure  is  also  high  in  the  Oliver  and  Strathcona 
areas  and  then  diminishes  to  a  low  index  in  the  peripheral  tracts,  such  as 
Laurier  Heights,  Gold  Bar,  Dovercourt  and  Ottewell.  Jasper  Place  and  Beverly 
also  reflect  a  low  index  of  aging,  with  5.3  and  5.5  respectively. 


As  characterized  by  the  census  tracts  with  high  indices  of  aging. 
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TABLE  1:4 

AGE  COMPOSITION  BY  CENSUS  TRACT 
CITY  OF  EDMONTON:  1961 


Area  or  Census  Tract 

Total 

Population 

Population 

under 

1 5  years 

Per  Cent 
of 

Total 

Population 

65  years 
and  over 

Per  Cent 
of 

Total 

Metropolitan  Area 

337,568 

117,641 

34.8 

19,542 

5.8 

Beverly 

9,041 

4,028 

44.6 

221 

2.4 

Jasper  Place 

30,530 

13,811 

45.2 

734 

2.4 

City  Total 

281,027 

92,559 

32.9 

18,047 

6.4 

1 

7,075 

2,912 

41.2 

251 

3.5 

2 

9,195 

3,838 

41.7 

264 

2.9 

3 

7,302 

'  2,855 

39.1 

269 

3.7 

4 

3,258 

1,177 

36.1 

141 

4.3 

5 

5,553 

1,695 

30.5 

427 

7.7 

6 

7,130 

2,392 

33.5 

484 

6.8 

7 

8,658 

3,273 

37.8 

354 

4.1 

8 

5,150 

1,308 

25.4 

434 

8.4 

9 

5,757 

1,514 

26.3 

346 

6.0 

10 

6,394 

1,640 

25.6 

713 

11.2 

11 

5,634 

1,686 

29.9 

488 

8.7 

12 

4,817 

1,327 

27.5 

430 

8.9 

13 

4,406 

1,196 

27.1 

481 

10.9 

14 

7,897 

1,799 

22.8 

602 

7.6 

15 

4,685 

849 

18. 1 

531 

11.3 

16 

4,863 

1,298 

26.7 

523 

10.8 

17 

8,123 

2,449 

30.1 

684 

8.4 

18 

6,212 

1,459 

23.5 

779 

12.5 

19 

9,497 

1,262 

13.3 

1,269 

13.4 

20 

8,265 

1,849 

22.4 

1,218 

14.7 

21 

5,314 

2,065 

38.9 

183 

3.4 

22 

5,204 

1,165 

22.4 

541 

10.4 

23 

3,007 

589 

19.6 

515 

17.1 

24 

6,055 

1,355 

22.4 

651 

10.8 

25 

8,782 

2,996 

34.1 

598 

6.8 

26 

10,846 

4,031 

37.2 

471 

4.3 

27 

7,391 

2,644 

35.8 

237 

3.2 

28 

3,988 

1,332 

33.4 

176 

4.4 

29 

7,613 

2,278 

29.9 

539 

7.1 

30 

4,410 

1,140 

25.9 

487 

11.0 

31 

6,285 

2,136 

34.0 

346 

5.5 

32 

5,499 

1,958 

35.6 

257 

4.7 

33 

7,359 

2,715 

36.9 

289 

3.9 

34 

6,169 

2,405 

39.0 

236 

3.8 

35 

13,583 

6,031 

44.4 

398 

2.9 
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TABLE  1:4 

AGE  COMPOSITION  BY  CENSUS  TR4  CT 
CITY  OF  EDMONTON:  1961 

Page  2 


Area  or  Census  Tract 

Total 

Population 

Population 

under 

1 5  years 

Per  Cent 
of 

Total 

Population 

65  years 
and  over 

Per  Cent 
of 

Total 

36 

3,963 

1,701 

42.9 

62 

1.6 

37 

5,645 

2,044 

36.2 

156 

2.8 

38 

5,537 

2,023 

36.5 

173 

3.1 

39 

6,443 

1,752 

27.2 

507 

7.9 

40 

5,430 

2,366 

43.6 

77 

1.4 

41 

7,292 

3,227 

44.3 

223 

3.1 

42 

5,673 

2,647 

46.7 

56 

1.0 

43 

3,811 

1,665 

43.7 

44 

1.2 

44 

5,148 

2,229 

43.3 

111 

2.2 

45 

709 

287 

40.5 

26 

3.7 
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TABLE  1:5 


INDICES  OF  DEPENDENCY  BY  CENSUS  TRACT 
CITY  OF  EDMONTON:  1961 


Area  Index  Total 

or  of  Dependency 

Census  Tract  Aging  Ratio 


Metropolitan  Area  16.6  68.5 

Beverly  5.5  88.7 

Jasper  Place  5.3  91.0 

City  Total  19.5  64.9 

1  8.6  80.9 

2  6.9  80.5 

3  9.4  74.8 

4  12.0  67.9 

5  25.2  61.8 

6  20.2  67.6 

7  10.8  72.1 

8  33.2  51.1 

9  22.9  47.7 

10  43.5  58.2 

11  28.9  62.8 

12  32.4  57.4 

13  40.2  61.5 

14  33.5  43.7 

15  62.5  41.8 

16  40.3  59.9 

17  27.9  62.8 

18  53.4  56.3 

19  100.6  36.3 

20  65.9  59.0 

21  8.9  73.3 

22  46.4  48.8 

23  87.4  58.0 

24  48.0  49.5 

25  20.0  69.3 
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TABLE  1:5 

INDICES  OF  DEPENDENCY  BY  CENSUS  TRACT 
CITY  OF  EDMONTON:  1961 
Page  2 


Area 

or 

Census  Tract 

Index 

of 

Aging 

Total 

Dependency 

Ratio 

26 

11.7 

71.0 

27 

9.0 

63.9 

28 

13.2 

60.8 

29 

23.7 

58.8 

30 

42.7 

58.5 

31 

'16.2 

65.3 

32 

13.1 

67.4 

33 

10.6 

69.0 

34 

9.8 

74.9 

35 

6.6 

89.9 

36 

3.6 

80.1 

37 

7.6 

63.9 

38 

8.6 

65.7 

39 

28.9 

54.0 

40 

3.3 

81.8 

41 

6.9 

89.8 

42 

2.1 

91.0 

43 

2.6 

81.3 

44 

5.0 

83.3 

45 

9.1 

79.0 
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the  older  population  aged  65  and  over  tend  to  live  in  areas  that  are 
increasingly  lower  in  total  population,  household  size,  fertility  and 
general  population  stability.  As  will  be  seen  in  a  later  section  of  this 
chapter,  they  tend  to  live  in  the  older  sections  of  the  city  where  higher 
proportions  of  foreign-born  are  located. 

Total  Dependency  Ratios.  Another  index  which  is  frequently  used 
is  the  total  dependency  ratio.  This  index  measures  the  dependency  load  which 
the  working,  or  economically  active,  population  must  bear.  The  dependency 
load  is  composed  of  the  number  of  children  (0  to  15  years  of  age)  and  the 
aged  (65  years  of  age  and  over) .  The  dependent  population  may  be  simply 
viewed  as  the  children,  youth  and  people  of  retirement  age. 

One  must  be  aware  that  the  ratio  is  not  a  measure  of  the  number  of 

persons  each  worker  must  support  in  addition  to  himself.  "However,  it  is  a 

rough  indication  of  the  average  number  of  dependents  which  each  100  adult 

persons  would  be  required  to  support  and  care  for  if  the  load  were  equally 

19 

divided  among  the  adult  population,..."  and  if  all  persons  under  15  and 
over  65  were,  in  fact,  dependent . 

For  different  purposes  several  variations  of  this  ratio  can  be  used, 

for  example,  relating  the  unemployed  population  to  the  employed,  the  middle- 

aged  group  (45  to  64)  to  the  younger  adult  groups  (20  to  44)  and  the  number  of 

20 

school-age  population  to  the  mature  population  (20  to  64) . 

As  portrayed  in  Figure  1:7,  total  dependency  ratios  are  quite  high 
in  the  peripheral  tracts  of  the  city.  Consequently,  the  lowest  ratios  are 
found  in  the  central  business  areas  and  along  the  main  transportation  routes 
where  there  are  commercial  establishments.  The  high  ratios  in  the  peripheral 
census  tracts  of  the  city  reflect  the  larger  proportions  of  children  in  these 
areas.  By  way  of  contrast,  the  low  ratio  areas  in  the  central  part  of  the 
city  reflect  a  balance  in  favor  of  the  working  population  (tracts  with  high 
proportions  of  single  populations,  low  proportions  of  children). 

The  lowest  ratio — 36.3 — is  found  in  tract  19  where  there  are  high- 
rise  apartments  and  high  numbers  of  female  employees.  The  highest  ratio  is 
reflected  in  census  tract  42,  with  a  measure  of  91.0.  This  is  generally  the 
Gold  Bar  area  which  is  characterized  by  high  fertility. 

Sex  Composition.  A  population's  sex  composition  is  normally 
described  in  terms  of  the  sex  ratio.  The  sex  ratio  is  defined  as  the  number 
of  males  per  100  females.  A  ratio  of  100  would  indicate  a  balance  between 
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males  and  females  for  a  particular  area,  whereas  a  ratio  of  110  would  mean 
that  there  are  110  males  for  every  100  females  in  the  population. 

The  relative  proportions  of  the  sexes  influence  the  social  and 
economic  activity  of  the  city  in  many  ways.  It  is  doubtful  whether  minor 
deviations  in  the  sex  balance  would  have  any  major  effect  on  the  internal 
organization  of  the  community.  Sex  composition  becomes  of  primary  importance 
in  the  frontier  areas  of  the  West,  for  example,  when  the  Prairie  provinces 
experienced  the  first  major  influx  of  immigrants  in  the  early  1900 's  and  the 
subsequent  movement  of  migrants  into  Alberta  after  1946.  These  migrant 
populations  were  characterized  as  having  high  proportions  of  males  which 
influenced  the  social  structure  of  the  receiving  areas. 

At  any  one  point  in  time,  the  sex  ratio  of  a  population  is  the 
result  of  several  factors  which  affect  one  sex  more  than  the  other.  It  is 
known  that  one  of  these  factors  is  the  sex  ratio  at  birth,  where  there  are 
more  males  than  females.  This  phenomenon  is  readily  perceived  in  Tables  1:6 
and  1:7  which  present  the  sex  ratios  for  Canada,  Alberta  and  Edmonton  in  1941 
and  1961.  Improvements  in  child  health  and  medical  practices  will  affect 
the  sex  ratios  of  the  0  to  4  age  group. 

Another  factor  is  the  differential  mortality  between  the  sexes. 

Mortality  takes  a  greater  number  of  males  than  females  throughout  the  life 

cycle.  Therefore,  the  initial  high  sex  ratios  are  tempered  as  they  are 

reduced  by  death  rates  which  are  higher  for  males  than  for  females.  Because 

of  the  direct  effect  of  differential  mortality  rates,  there  tend  to  be 

21 

increasingly  more  females  than  males  in  each  age  group  over  50.  When  the 
population  is  proportionately  in  favor  of  the  females,  the  processes  of 
fertility  decline  and  aging  of  the  population  tend  to  lower  the  sex  ratio. 

As  referred  Lo  in  the  earlier  illustration,  immigrant  population 
tends  to  contain  higher  proportions  of  males  than  females.  When  immigration 
lessens  in  an  area,  the  population  composition  tends  to  have  more  females. 
This  phenomenon  can  be  observed  in  Figure  1:8  in  the  comparison  of  the  older 
age  group  sex  ratios  for  1941  and  1961  in  Canada.  A  more  marked  pattern  is 
exemplified  by  the  sex  ratios  for  the  province.  Alberta  sex  ratios  ranged 
between  125.7  to  155.9  for  the  middle  and  older  age  groups  (35  to  74  years  of 
age)  in  1941.  These  sex  ratios  decreased  for  the  corresponding  age  groups 
in  1961  to  a  range  of  102.2  to  124.4,  reflecting  the  influence  of  decreasing 
migration  into  the  province. 

Urban  populations  have  historically  been  characterized  by  an  excess 
of  women.  This  phenomenon  has  largely  been  due  to  the  migration  of  females 
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COMPARATIVE  SEX  RATIOS  BY  AGE  GROUP 
CANADA,  ALBERTA  AND  EDMONTON:  1961 
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TABLE  1:  8 


SEX  COMPOSITION  BY  CENSUS  TRACT 
CITY  OF  EDMONTON:  1961 


Area 

or 

Census  Tract 

Total 

Population 

Number  of 
Males 

Number  of 
Females 

Sex  Ratio 

Metropolitan  Area 

337,568 

170,265 

167,303 

101.77 

Beverly 

9,041 

4,641 

4,400 

105.48 

Jasper  Place 

30,530 

15,548 

14,982 

103.78 

City  Total 

281,027 

140,923 

140,104 

100. 58 

1 

7,075 

3,602 

3,473 

103.71 

2 

9,195 

4,741 

4,454 

106.44 

3 

7,302 

3,706 

3,596 

103.06 

4 

3,258 

1,639 

1,619 

101.24 

5 

5,553 

2,834 

2,719 

104.23 

6 

7,130 

3,609 

3,521 

102.50 

7 

8,658 

4,505 

4,153 

108.48 

8 

5,150 

2,462 

2,688 

91.59 

9 

5,757 

2,819 

2,938 

95.95 

10 

6,394 

3,169 

3,225 

98.26 

11 

5,634 

2,825 

2,809 

1 00. 57 

12 

4,817 

2,434 

2,383 

102.14 

13 

4,406 

2,184 

2,222 

98.29 

14 

7,897 

3,929 

3,968 

99.02 

15 

4,685 

2,828 

1,857 

152.29 

16 

4,863 

2,395 

2,468 

97.04 

17 

8,123 

3,986 

4,137 

96.35 

18 

6,212 

2,876 

3,336 

86.21 

19 

9,497 

4,011 

5,486 

73.11 

20 

8,265 

4,885 

3,380 

144.53 

21 

5,314 

2,643 

2,671 

98.95 

22 

5,204 

2,338 

2,866 

81.58 

23 

3,007 

1,448 

1,559 

92.88 

24 

6,055 

2,917 

3,138 

92.96 

25 

8,782 

4,406 

4,376 

100.69 

30 


26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 


TABLE  1:  8 


SEX  COMPOSITION  BY  CENSUS  TRACT 

CITY  OF  EDMONTON:  1961 
Page  2 

Total  Number  of  Number  of 

Population  Males  Females 


10,846 

7,391 

3,988 

7,613 

4,410 

6,285 

5,499 

7,359 

6,169 

13,583 

3,963 

5,645 

5,537 

6,443 

5,430 

7,292 

5,673 

3,811 

5,148 

709 


5,419 

3,659 

1,923 

3,658 

2,177 

3,219 

2,773 

3,761 

3,088 

6,942 

2,024 

2,809 

2,784 

3,296 

2,724 

3,699 

2,864 

1,933 

2,606 

374 


5,427 

3,732 

2,065 

3,955 

2,233 

3,066 

2,726 

3,598 

3,081 

6,641 

1,939 

2,836 

2,753 

3,147 

2,706 

3,593 

2,809 

1,878 

2,542 

335 


99.85 

98.04 

93.12 

92.49 

97.49 

104.99 

101.72 
104.53 
100.23 
104.53 

104.38 

99.05 

101.13 

104.73 
1 00. 67 

102.95 

101.96 
102.93 
102.52 
111.64 
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from  rural  areas  to  take  residence  and  employment  in  the  city.  This  pattern 
is  reflected  in  the  sex  ratios  for  the  younger  age  groups  in  Edmonton.  It 
will  be  noted  that  in  1961,  low  sex  ratios  of  86.8  and  82.3  were  indicated  for 
the  age  groups  15  to  19  and  20  to  24,  respectively.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  sex  ratios  of  the  younger  age  groups  have  increased  since  1941, 
whereas  the  ratios  of  the  older  age  groups  (35  and  over)  have  tended  to 
decrease. 

The  sex  ratio  for  the  city  of  Edmonton  as  a  whole  was  100.6  in  1961, 

an  increase  from  97.3  in  1941.  (Table  1:7).  As  already  noted,  if  a  population 

is  unaffected  by  migration,  there  is  generally  an  excess  of  males  in  the  early 

years  of  the  life  cycle,  while  after  50  years  of  age,  females  are  considerably 

in  excess.  However,  as  will  be  observed  in  the  1961  data  there  is  an  excess 

of  males  in  these  later  years  for  the  city,  with  the  exception  of  one  age 

group  (65  to  69).  In  Edmonton,  as  in  other  cities  in  North  America,  migration 

is  often  more  important  than  differential  death  rates  in  determining  the  sex 

22 

and  age  structure  of  the  population. 

Sex  Composition  by  Census  Tract.  Figure  1:9  presents  the  rather 
striking  distribution  of  sex  ratios  in  the  city.  It  is  observed  that  census 
tracts  15  and  20  (McCauley  and  Alex  Taylor  districts)  exhibit  the  highest 
ratios  with  152.3  and  144.5  respectively.  Again,  these  are  the  proposed  areas 
for  urban  renewal  in  the  city.  These  transition  tracts  are  adjacent  to  the 
central  business  district  and  are  characterized  by  older  and  deteriorating 
dwelling  units,  rooming  houses,  hotels,  low  rental  dwellings  and  foreign-born 
populations.  These  tracts  are  likely  to  be  the  primary  receiving  areas  for 
migrant  populations.  The  sex  ratio  for  census  tract  15  is  distorted  by  the 
inclusion  of  the  489  males  located  in  the  Provincial  Single  Men's  Hostel. 

Immediately  west  of  the  tracts  with  the  highest  sex  ratios  is  census 
tract  19,  with  the  lowest  sex  ratio  of  73.1.  The  character  of  this  area  with 
more  apartment  housing  and  higher  proportion  of  employed  women  is  a  factor 
accounting  for  the  low  ratio. 

The  data  so  far  presented  support  the  notion  that  older  males  tend 

to  live  in  or  near  the  central  area  of  the  city  in  cheap  hotels,  rooming 

houses  and  converted  apartments,  while  the  females  tend  to  live  further  out 

in  apartment  house  areas  or  older  middle  class  residential  sections  of  the 
23 

city. 

As  the  result  of  the  sifting  and  sorting  in  processes  of 
urban  growth,  human  beings  tend  to  gravitate  into  those 
sections  of  the  city  which  generally  conform  to  their  own 
personality  as  well  as  to  their  economic  and  social  conditions . ^ 
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Figure  1:10 


Foreign-Born  Population 


In  the  examination  of  the  ecological  distribution  of  the  city's 
population,  one  cannot  fail  to  recognize  the  importance  of  the  foreign-born 
population  in  contrast  to  the  native-born.  Unfortunately  a  detailed  study 
of  the  distributional  patterns  of  the  various  ethnic  groups  cannot  be  done 
at  this  time.  However,  a  more  general  overview  of  the  foreign-born 
population  will  be  included  which,  hopefully,  will  provide  a  basis  for  a 
later  study  in  depth  of  the  different  ethnic  groups  that  make  up  the  city's 
population. 

It  is  thought  that  the  location  of  an  ethnic  group  in  an  area 

decreases  the  desirability  of  the  area  for  members  of  other  ethnic  groups, 

25 

but  not  for  later  arrivals  from  the  same  country.  The  areas  of  first 

settlement  in  a  city  are  often  the  older  sections  because  they  are  the  ones 

2  6 

for  which  there  is  the  least  residential  competition.  The  existence  of 
foreign-born  neighborhoods  in  North  American  cities  is  a  social  fact  which 
has  become  part  of  common  knowledge.  The  use  of  the  spatial  distribution  of 
foreign-born  population  is  a  somewhat  crude  indicator  of  the  segregation  which 
may  be  evident  in  the  city.  Those  born  in  the  United  Kingdom,  United  States 
and  the  Scandinavian  countries  probably  have  little  difficulty  in  adapting  and 
assimilating  smoothly.  Asiatic,  Ukrainian,  German,  Italian  and  other  ethnic 
populations  may  tend  to  segregate. 

Foreign-Bom  Population  by  Census  Tract.  Figure  1:10  portrays  the 
distribution  of  foreign-born  population  in  the  city  by  census  tract.  The 
general  pattern  of  concentration  is  located  along  a  north-south  axis  which 
is  bounded  on  the  west  by  101st  Street.  The  areas  of  highest  concentration 
are  the  Alex  Taylor  and  McCauley  districts  immediately  east  of  the  city  centre 
The  proportion  of  the  total  population  born  outside  of  Canada  was  43.0  per 
cent  for  census  tract  15  (McCauley)  and  41.5  per  cent  for  tract  39  (McCauley). 
Census  tract  20  (Alex  Taylor)  reflected  the  highest  proportion  of  foreign-born 
with  45.7  per  cent.  There  is  somewhat  of  a  gradient  pattern  exhibited  in 
Figure  1:10  as  the  proportion  of  foreign-born  population  decreases  with 
distance  from  the  centre  of  the  city. 

The  smallest  concentrations  of  foreign-born  existed  in  peripheral 
census  tracts  40,  41  and  42  (Laurier  Heights,  Capilano,  Fulton  Place  and  Gold 
Bar  areas),  with  13.5,  14.4  and  15.0  per  cent,  respectively. 

Immigrants  by  Census  Tract.  Figure  1:11  affords  a  more  refined 


view  of  the  foreign-born  population  in  that  examination  of  recent  immigrants 
— 1946  to  1961 — is  possible.  The  ecological  patterning  of  immigrants  is 
more  marked  than  that  of  the  foreign-born  population.  It  will  be  noted  that 
a  similar  north-south  axis  of  concentration  exists.  Census  tract  39 
(McCauley  district)  with  28.0  per  cent  of  the  total  population  immigrating 
since  1946  is  the  area  of  highest  concentration.  The  bordering  tracts  (15, 

20  and  10),  comprising  the  Norwood,  Alex  Taylor  and  part  of  the  McCauley 
districts,  reflected  concentrations  of  22.4,  22.7  and  21.7  per  cent, 
respectively.  South  of  the  Saskatchewan  River,  census  tracts  24  and  31 
exhibit  high  concentration  of  recent  arrivals  with  23.0  and  21.6  per  cent, 
respectively . 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  recent  immigrants  reside  in  areas 
characterized  by  instability,  transient  populations,  deteriorated  housing, 
aged  populations  and  low-rental  dwelling  units. 

In  contrast,  areas  with  low  proportion  of  immigrants  are  located  in 
better  residential  districts  bordering  on  the  western  corporate  limits 
(Laurier  Heights,  Belgravia,  Parkview,  Crestwood,  Glenora,  Woodcroft, 

Dovercourt,  McQueen  and  Grosvenor  neighborhoods).  There  is  one  peripheral 
census  tract  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  city — Capilano  district — with  a  low 
proportion  of  immigrants.  The  proportion  of  foreign-born  immigrants  in  these 
areas  is  less  than  10.0  per  cent  of  the  total  tract  population.  (Table  1:9). 

Fertility 

Urban  populations  have  experienced  lower  fertility  levels  than 

rural  populations  ever  since  there  have  been  large  cities.  These  differences 

can  be  attributed  to  several  causes,  not  all  of  which  involve  family  limitation. 

The  attraction  of  young  unmarried  persons,  particularly  single  females,  in 

search  of  employment  "tends  to  make  city  populations  slightly  less  'married' 

than  rural  populations,  and  also  tends  to  increase  the  average  age  at  marriage 

27 

of  women  in  cities  as  compared  with  rural  areas."  The  major  reason  often 
stated  for  family  limitation  in  urban  areas  is  the  higher  cost  of  child¬ 
raising  in  cities.  Within  urban  areas  the  people  who  have  most  severely 
limited  their  family  size  have  more  often  been  those  who  have  a  moderate 

2  8 

economic  position  or  status  in  the  community  rather  than  those  who  are  poor. 

The  various  measures  of  fertility  utilized  in  research  have  generally  indi¬ 
cated  that  there  have  been  higher  levels  of  fertility  in  the  poorer  areas  of 
the  city. 
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Recent  studies  in  fertility  have  indicated  that  the  fertility 
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TABLE  1:9 


FOREIGN-BORN  POPULATION  BY  CENSUS  TRACT 
CITY  OF  EDMONTON:  1961 


Area 

or 

Census  Tract 

Total 

Population 

Population 

Born  Outside  Canada 

Population 

Immigrated  1946-1961 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Metropolitan  Area 

337,568 

79,036 

23.4 

44,429 

13.2 

Beverly 

9,041 

1,934 

21.4 

1,318 

14.6 

Jasper  Place 

30,530 

5,402 

17.7 

3,666 

12.0 

City  Total 

281,027 

68,835 

24.5 

37,522 

13.4 

1 

7,075 

1,475 

20.8 

931 

13.2 

2 

9,195 

1,865 

20.3 

1,197 

13.0 

3 

7,302 

1,365 

18.7 

709 

9.7 

4 

3,258 

701 

21.5 

347 

10.7 

5 

5,553 

1,744 

31.4 

948 

17.1 

6 

7,130 

1,809 

25.4 

851 

11.9 

7 

8,658 

1,817 

21.0 

925 

10.7 

8 

5,150 

1,221 

23.7 

585 

11.4 

9 

5,757 

1,388 

24.1 

651 

11.3 

10 

6,394 

2,346 

36.7 

1,389 

21.7 

11 

5,634 

1,818 

32.3 

941 

16.7 

12 

4,817 

1,320 

27.4 

540 

11.2 

13 

4,406 

1,190 

27.0 

560 

12.7 

14 

7,897 

2,100 

26.6 

989 

12.5 

15 

4,685 

2,014 

43.0 

1,051 

22.4 

16 

4,863 

1,312 

27.0 

490 

10.1 

17 

8,123 

1,810 

22.3 

718 

8.8 

18 

6,212 

1,762 

28.4 

870 

14.0 

19 

9,497 

2,833 

29.8 

1,386 

14.6 

20 

8,265 

3,780 

45.7 

1,876 

22.7 

21 

5,314 

870 

16.4 

396 

7.5 

22 

5,204 

1,178 

22.6 

577 

11.1 

23 

3,007 

953 

31.7 

406 

13.5 

24 

6,055 

2,284 

37.7 

1,390 

23.0 

25 

8,782 

2,120 

24.1 

1,049 

11.9 
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TABLE  1:  9 

FOREIGH-BORN  POPULATION  BY  CENSUS  TRACT 


CITY  OF  EDMONTON:  1961 
Page  2 


Area 

or 

Census  Tract 

Total 

Population 

Population 

Born  Outside  Canada 

Population 

Immigrated  1946-1961 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

26 

10,846 

2,197 

20.3 

1,244 

11.5 

27 

7,391 

1,665 

22.5 

1,059 

14.3 

28 

3,988 

704 

17.7 

365 

9.2 

29 

7,613 

1,702 

22.4 

837 

11.0 

30 

4,410 

1,234 

28.0 

561 

12.7 

31 

6,285 

2,047 

32.6 

1,355 

21.6 

32 

5,499 

1,346 

24.5 

767 

13.9 

33 

7,359 

1,573 

21.4 

919 

12.5 

34 

6,169 

1,460 

23.7 

1,049 

17.0 

35 

13,583 

2,525 

18.6 

1,659 

12.2 

36 

3,963 

603 

15.2 

376 

9.5 

37 

5,645 

976 

17.3 

563 

10.0 

38 

5,537 

871 

15.7 

432 

7.8 

39 

6,443 

2,673 

41.5 

1,807 

28.0 

40 

5,430 

734 

13.5 

422 

7.8 

41 

7,292 

1,052 

14.4 

595 

8.2 

42 

5,673 

850 

15.0 

696 

12.3 

43 

3,811 

622 

16.3 

445 

11.7 

44 

5,148 

814 

15.8 

542 

10.5 

45 

709 

112 

15.8 

57 

8.0 

38 
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differentials  tend  to  be  converging,  i.e.,  the  differences  in  fertility 
experience  between  populations  (or  populations  with  certain  characteristics) 
are  not  as  great  as  before.  Urban-rural  residence,  education,  income, 
occupation  and  whether  or  not  the  wife  is  employed  do  not  have  as  much 
influence  on  the  fertility  of  a  population  as  they  once  did.  The  acceptance 
of  the  small  family  patterns  and  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  contraception 
is  generally  accepted  in  urbanized  areas.  Education  and  religion  are  still 
major  factors  influencing  family  size.  Income  and  husband's  occupation  were 
important  influences  on  fertility  levels  several  decades  ago;  recently 
these  differentials  have  been  converging. 

The  effective  fertility  ratio,  or  child-woman  ratio,  is  designed 
for  use  as  a  fertility  measure  when  more  refined  birth  statistics  are  lacking. 

One  of  the  advantages  of  this  particular  measure  is  that  it  can  be  easily 
calculated  from  available  census  statistics.  The  effective  fertility  ratio 
is  often  used  as  a  relative  measure  to  compare  the  fertility  performances  of 
different  sections  of  the  same  population.  In  this  section,  the  effective 
fertility  ratio  is  used  to  compare  the  different  areas  within  the  city.  The 
procedure  for  deriving  the  effective  fertility  ratio  is  to  divide  the  number 
of  children,  0  to  4  years  of  age,  by  the  number  of  women  in  the  child-bearing 
ages,  15  to  44  years  of  age. 

Fertility  Ratios  by  Census  Tract.  Low  fertility  ratios  of  184  and 
226  are  reported  in  Table  1:10  for  census  tracts  19  and  22,  respectively. 

These  areas  comprise  portions  of  the  city  centre,  Oliver,  Windsor  Park  and 
Garneau  districts  which  are  characterized  by  high  concentrations  of  aged  and 
single  populations  and  apartment  housing.  Areas  with  populations  having 
university  education  located  in  the  western  part  of  the  city  (Belgravia  and 
Laurier  Heights)  reflect  moderate  to  low  fertility  levels.  The  peripheral 
tracts  of  the  city  indicate  higher  levels  of  fertility  as  portrayed  in  Figure 
1:12.  The  highest  ratios  appear  in  tracts  located  in  the  northern  and  eastern 
parts  of  the  city,  where  higher  proportions  of  families,  moderately  valued 
owner-occupied  dwelling  units,  and  populations  employed  in  manual  and  semi¬ 
skilled  occupations  are  located. 

Educational  Attainment 

Two  basic  questions  were  asked  in  the  1961  Census  of  Canada  regard¬ 
ing  educational  attainment.  Each  person  was  requested  to  state  the  highest 
grade  of  schooling  attended  and  whether  the  person  had  attended  school  at  any 
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TABLE  1:10 


FERTILITY  RATIOS  BY  CENSUS  TRACT 
CITY  OF  EDMONTON:  1961 


Area 

or 

Census  Tract 

Total 
Children 
(0-4  years 
of  age) 

Females 

1 5-44  years 
of  age 

Fertility 

Ratio 

Metropolitan  Area 

47,930 

76,149 

629 

Beverly 

1,783 

1,977 

902 

Jasper  Place 

6,193 

6,721 

921 

City  Total 

36,919 

64,042 

576 

1 

1,328 

1,581 

840 

2 

1,766 

2,009 

879 

3 

1,046 

1,628 

642 

4 

365 

715 

510 

5 

656 

1,212 

541 

6 

894 

1,546 

578 

7 

1,281 

1,904 

673 

8 

528 

1,262 

418 

9 

599 

1,470 

408 

10 

675 

1,381 

489 

11 

709 

1,202 

590 

12 

509 

995 

512 

13 

424 

893 

475 

14 

764 

2,002 

382 

15 

376 

869 

433 

16 

437 

1,000 

437 

17 

699 

1,648 

424 

18 

559 

1,440 

388 

19 

531 

2,891 

184 

20 

829 

1,474 

562 

21 

664 

1,122 

592 

22 

321 

1,418 

226 

23 

233 

650 

358 

24 

600 

1,450 

414 

25 

1,101 

1,947 

566 
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TABLE  1:10 


FERTILITY  RATIOS  BY  CENSUS  TRACT 
CITY  OF  EDMONTON:  1961 


Page  2 


Area 

or 

Census  Tract 

Total 
Children 
(0-4  years 
of  age) 

Females 

1 5-44  years 
of  age 

Fertility 

Ratio 

26 

1,542 

2,530 

610 

27 

1,154 

1,859 

621 

28 

382 

861 

444 

29 

761 

1,794 

424 

30 

419 

979 

428 

31 

807 

1,360 

593 

32 

692 

1,215 

570 

33 

1,046 

1,657 

631 

34 

1,110 

1,448 

767 

35 

2,878 

3,039 

947 

36 

633 

924 

685 

37 

887 

1,397 

635 

38 

674 

1,307 

516 

39 

764 

1,535 

498 

40 

919 

1,215 

756 

41 

1,265 

1,589 

796 

42 

1,336 

1,377 

970 

43 

769 

904 

851 

44 

853 

1,204 

708 

45 

134 

139 

964 

43 


time  in  the  previous  academic  year.  This  section  will  deal  only  with  the 
highest  grade  of  schooling  completed. 

Educational  Attainment  by  Census  Tract.  Charts  1:13  and  1:14 
portray  data  on  the  spatial  distribution  of  the  educational  attainment  of 
the  population  in  the  city  of  Edmonton.  Less  than  20  per  cent  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  15  years  and  older  in  the  central  census  tracts  (15  and  20)  have  com¬ 
pleted  three  to  five  years  of  high  school,  with  15.5  and  19.4  per  cent, 
respectively.  These  are  again  the  generally  poorer  sections  of  the  city 
(Alex  Taylor  and  McCauley  districts) .  Census  tracts  extending  in  a  north¬ 
easterly  direction  to  the  city  limits  also  have  low  educational  levels, 
ranging  from  20  to  29  per  cent. 

The  highest  proportion  of  population  15  years  and  over  having  com¬ 
pleted  three  to  five  years  of  high  school  are  located  in  two  peripheral  census 
tracts,  the  Laurier  Heights  district  (census  tract  40)  and  the  Gold  Bar 
district  (census  tract  42)  with  45.9  per  cent  and  50.2  per  cent,  respectively. 
Table  1:11  presents  data  for  both  completed  high  school  and  university 
education. 

Figure  1:14  presents  a  more  marked  spatial  patterning  of  higher 
educational  attainment,  with  15  of  the  45  city  census  tracts  having  less  than 
5  per  cent  of  the  population  15  years  and  over  with  completed  university 
training.  These  tracts  are  located  in  the  central  part  of  the  city  and  extend, 
generally,  in  a  northeasterly  direction  to  include  the  peripheral  tracts  on 
the  northern  city  limits.  The  areas  with  the  highest  level  of  educational 
attainment  are  census  tracts  28  and  22,  with  29.8  per  cent  and  31.8  per  cent, 
respectively.  This  area  is  composed  of  the  Belgravia,  Windsor  Park  and 
Garneau  districts  located  near  the  University  of  Alberta.  University  students, 
staff  and  faculty  residents  in  these  areas  influence  the  data  presented. 

Employment  and  Occupational  Status 

Few  developments  have  had  more  of  an  impact  on  the  city's  social 

structure  in  modifying  the  roles  and  relationships  of  family  members  than  the 

increasing  number  of  women  in  the  labour  force.  In  considering  the  women  in 

the  labour  force  as  a  whole,  one  must  take  into  account  that  the  proportion 

of  employed  married  women  has  been  increasing.  Elkin  points  out  that  in  the 

female  labour  force,  married  women  have  increased  from  10  per  cent  in  1931  to 

30 

47  per  cent  in  1961.  This  trend  is  not  unique  as  it  is  evident  in  all 
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western  industrialized  countries.  The  complex  technology  and  industrial 
developments  have  attracted  the  employment  of  women  by  means  of  freeing  them 
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TABLE  1:11 


COMPLETED  EDUCATION  BY  CENSUS  TRACT 
CITY  OF  EDMONTON:  1961 


Area 

or 

Census  Tract 

Total 

Population 

1 5  years  of 

Age  and  over 

3-5  Years  of  High 
School  Completed 

1  or  more  years  of 
University  Completed 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Metropolitan  Area 

219,927 

70,027 

31.8 

18,155 

8.3 

Beverly 

5,013 

1,433 

28.6 

141 

2.8 

Jasper  Place 

16,719 

5,157 

30.8 

1,195 

7.1 

City  Total 

188,468 

60,437 

32.1 

16,134 

8.6 

1 

4,163 

986 

23.7 

138 

3.3 

2 

5,357 

1,404 

26.2 

152 

2.8 

3 

4,447 

1,508 

33.9 

263 

5.9 

4 

2,081 

508 

24.4 

73 

3.5 

5 

3,858 

875 

22.7 

129 

3.3 

6 

4,738 

1,198 

25.3 

122 

2.6 

7 

5,385 

1,287 

23.9 

134 

2.5 

8 

3,842 

1,288 

33.5 

231 

6.0 

9 

4,243 

1,519 

35.8 

372 

8.8 

10 

4,754 

958 

20.2 

171 

3.6 

11 

3,948 

995 

25.2 

125 

3.2 

12 

3,490 

1,185 

34.0 

175 

5.0 

13 

3,210 

1,238 

38.6 

286 

8.9 

14 

6,098 

2,187 

35.9 

489 

8.0 

15 

3,836 

596 

15.5 

126 

3.3 

16 

3,565 

1,207 

33.9 

290 

8.1 

17 

5,674 

2,212 

39.0 

811 

14.3 

18 

4,753 

1,736 

36.5 

608 

12.8 

19 

8,235 

3,248 

39.4 

979 

11.9 

20 

6,416 

1,246 

19.4 

182 

2.8 

21 

3,249 

1,378 

42.4 

663 

20.4 

22 

4,039 

1,342 

33.2 

1,283 

31.8 

23 

2,418 

682 

28.2 

258 

10.7 

24 

4,700 

1,440 

30.6 

358 

7.6 

25 

5,786 

1,695 

29.3 

400 

6.9 

47 


TABLE  1:11 


COMPLETED  EDUCATION  BY  CENSUS  TRACT 
CITY  OF  EDMONTON:  1961 

Page  2 


Area 

or 

Census  Traci- 

Tot-al 

Population 

15  years  of 

Age  and  over 

3-5  Years  of  High 
School  Completed 

1  or  more  years  of 
University  Completed 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

26 

6,815 

2,672 

39.2 

708 

10.4 

27 

4,747 

1,433 

30.2 

281 

5.9 

28 

2,656 

851 

32.0 

792 

29.8 

29 

5,335 

1,879 

35.2 

809 

15.2 

30 

3,270 

904 

27.6 

250 

7.6 

31 

4,149 

940 

22.7 

115 

2.8 

32 

3,541 

1,052 

29.7 

165 

4.7 

33 

4,644 

1,465 

31.5 

369 

7.9 

34 

3,764 

1,173 

31.2 

201 

5.3 

35 

7,552 

2,278 

30.2 

323 

4.3 

36 

2,262 

917 

40.5 

150 

6.6 

37 

3,601 

1,465 

40.7 

467 

13.0 

38 

3,514 

1,463 

41.6 

412 

11.7 

39 

4,691 

1,120 

23.9 

175 

3.7 

40 

3,064 

1,407 

45.9 

734 

24.0 

41 

4,065 

1,745 

42.9 

535 

13.2 

42 

3,026 

1,520 

50.2 

285 

9.4 

43 

2,146 

908 

42.3 

256 

11.9 

44 

2,919 

1,193 

40.9 

273 

9.4 

45 

422 

134 

31.8 

16 

3.8 

48 


from  activities  in  the  home  and  by  the  creation  of  a  demand  for  clerical 

31 

and  service  jobs  of  many  kinds. 

The  total  of  employed  females  accounted  for  28  per  cent  of  the  total 

labour  force  in  1961  and  has  been  growing  at  a  faster  rate  than  the  male 
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labour  force  since  1931.  If  this  trend  continues,  the  working  females 
will  comprise  a  larger  proportion  of  the  total  labour  force  in  future  years. 

Employed  Females  by  Census  Tract.  The  highest  concentration  of 
employed  females,  portrayed  in  Figure  1:15,  is  located  in  census  tract  19 
with  61.5  per  cent  (City  Centre  and  Oliver  districts).  This  is  the  area  of 
rooming  houses  and  apartments  which  merges  with  the  more  stable  residential 
areas  of  the  city.  This  concentration  is  likely  to  comprise  more  single 
females  than  the  peripheral  tracts  of  the  city  which  reflect  the  lower 
proportions.  The  general  ecological  pattern  reflects  decreasing  percentages 
of  females  in  the  labour  force' -as  distance  increases  from  the  centre  of  the 
city.  Less  than  30  per  cent  of  the  female  population  is  employed  in  several 
of  the  peripheral  districts  of  the  city,  such  as  Laurier  Heights,  Crestwood, 
Parkview,  Lendrum  Place,  Gold  Bar,  Ottewell  and  Capilano.  (Table  1:12). 

These  areas  are  primarily  stable  residential  areas  with  higher  proportions 
of  owner-occupied  dwellings,  children,  high  status  occupations  and  higher 
income  by  head  of  household. 

Professional  and  Technical  Occupations  by  Census  Tract.  Table  1:13 

33 

presents  data  for  five  selected  occupational  groupings  by  census  tract. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  study,  the  two  highest  status  occupation  groups  and 
the  three  lowest  were  selected  for  examination  in  terms  of  spatial  distribution. 
The  data  presented  in  this  section  portraying  workers  categorized  by  these 
major  occupational  groups  are  limited  to  those  persons  who  were  employed 
during  the  week  prior  to  enumeration  and  who  identified  their  occupational 
category.  The  labour  force  includes  all  persons  15  years  of  age  and  over 
who  reported  having  a  job  of  any  kind,  either  part-time  or  full-time.  In 
addition,  the  labour  force  includes  those  persons  who  were  reported  as  looking 
for  work  during  the  week  prior  to  enumeration.  The  occupational  groupings  are 
composed  of  individual  classes  based  largely  on  the  kind  of  processes  per¬ 
formed  and  the  kind  of  material  worked  upon  disregarding  the  nature  of  business 
establishment  in  which  the  work  is  carried  out. 

Portrayed  in  Figure  1:16,  census  tracts  with  the  highest  proportions 
of  professional  and  technical  workers  are  located  south  of  the  North  Saskatch¬ 


ewan  River  in  the  Belgravia,  Windsor  Park,  Garneau,  Parkallen  and  McKernan 


TABLE  1:  12 

FEMALES  IN  THE  LABOUR  FORCE  BY  CENSUS  TRACT 
CITY  OF  EDMONTON:  1961 


Area 

or 

Census  Tract 

- 

Total 

Female 
Population 
(15  years  of  age 
and  over) 

Females  in  the  Labour  Force 
(15  years  of  age  and  over) 

Number 

Percent 

Metropolitan  Area 

110,020 

40,761 

37.0 

Beverly 

2,452 

778 

31.7 

Jasper  Place 

8,315 

2,608 

31.4 

City  Total 

94,926 

36,286 

38.2 

1 

2,047 

668 

32.6 

2 

2,530 

778 

30.8 

3 

2,263 

845 

37.3 

4 

1,039 

398 

38.3 

5 

1,923 

726 

37.8 

6 

2,372 

819 

34.5 

7 

2,595 

881 

33.9 

8 

2,027 

881 

43.5 

9 

2,175 

944 

43.4 

10 

2,430 

916 

37.7 

11 

1,994 

743 

38.1 

12 

1,731 

651 

37.6 

13 

1,651 

657 

39.8 

14 

3,096 

1,457 

47. 1 

15 

1,433 

637 

44.5 

16 

1,834 

625 

34. 1 

17 

2,927 

880 

30.1 

18 

2,642 

1,226 

46.4 

19 

4,853 

2,984 

61.5 

20 

2,488 

973 

39.1 

21 

1,673 

452 

27.0 

22 

2,318 

1,102 

47.5 

23 

1,255 

529 

42.2 

24 

2,442 

1,094 

44.8 

25 

2,910 

1,090 

37.5 

50 
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FEMALES  IN  THE  LABOUR  FORCE  BY  CENSUS  TRACT 
CITY  OF  EDMONTON:  1961 


Page  2 


Area 

or 

Census  Tract 

Total 

Female 
Population 
(15  years  of  age 
and  over) 

Females  in  the  Labour  Force 
(15  years  of  age  and  over) 

Number 

Percent 

26 

3,502 

1,233 

35.2 

27 

2,413 

889 

36.8 

28 

1,380 

478 

34.6 

29 

2,831 

1,200 

42.4 

30 

1,675 

711 

42.4 

31 

2,035 

798 

39.2 

32 

1,780 

653 

36.7 

33 

2,307 

840 

36.4 

34 

1,878 

609 

32.4 

35 

3,726 

1,108 

29.7 

36 

1,123 

349 

31.1 

37 

1,794 

646 

36.0 

38 

1,774 

584 

32.9 

39 

2,287 

1,042 

45.6 

40 

1,532 

379 

24.7 

41 

2,012 

565 

28.1 

42 

1,511 

432 

28.6 

43 

1,051 

315 

30.0 

44 

1,471 

464 

31.5 

45 

196 

35 

17.9 

51 
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TABLE  1:  13 

OCCUPATIONAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  LABOUR  FORCE  BY  CENSUS  TRACT 

CITY  OF  EDMONTON:  1961 
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districts.  These  are  census  tracts  29,  28  and  22  with  25.0,  37.4  and  53.4 
per  cent,  respectively.  The  tract  with  the  highest  concentration  of 
professional  and  technical  workers  is  in  the  Windsor  Park  area  where 
University  of  Alberta  faculty  members  and  other  professional  workers  tend  to 
live.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  highest  proportion  of  professional  workers 
tends  to  coincide  with  the  higher  rent  areas  of  the  city. 

Low  proportions  of  professional  and  technical  workers  are  found 
in  the  northern  census  tracts  extending  to  the  city  limits,  with  percentages 
ranging  from  2  to  10  per  cent.  The  tract  with  the  fewest  number  of  pro¬ 
fessional  and  technical  workers  is  located  near  the  city  centre  with  131,  or 
3.9  per  cent.  (Census  tract  20). 

Managerial  Occupations  by  Census  Tract.  As  might  be  expected  the 
spatial  patterning  of  managerial  workers  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the 
professional  and  technical  workers.  The  highest  proportions  of  managerial 
workers  portrayed  by  Figure  1:17  are  located  in  peripheral  census  tracts  on 
the  western  city  limits.  These  are  census  tracts  40  and  21  (Laurier  Heights 
and  Parkview  districts)  with  31.3  and  33.7  per  cent,  respectively.  These  are 
areas  of  high  home  ownership,  high  income,  high  rent  and  high  housing  value 
(see  Housing  Characteristics  section) . 

The  central  city  tracts  have  the  lowest  proportions  of  managerial 

i 

employees.  Census  tracts  15,  39,  20  (McCauley  and  Alex  Taylor  areas)  and 
31  with  2.7,  3.5,  4.7  and  4.7  per  cent  of  the  labour  force  engaged  in  manager¬ 
ial  employment  are  among  the  more  unstable  tracts  in  the  city.  As  previously 
noted,  these  tracts  centre  in  the  proposed  urban  renewal  area  of  Edmonton. 

Manual  and  Semi-Skilled  Occupations  by  Census  Tract.  For  purposes 
discussed  in  Chapter  2  of  this  report,  several  occupations  were  grouped  in 
order  to  arrive  at  a  more  efficient  means  of  handling  the  lower  status 
occupations.  This  grouping  is  called  simply  manual  and  semi-skilled  occupa¬ 
tions  and  is  comprised  of  three  distinct  occupational  families — Labourers 
(Figure  1:19),  Craftsmen  and  Production  Process  workers  (Figure  1:20),  and 
Transport  and  Communication  workers  (Figure  1:21). 

Chart  1:18  portrays  the  ecological  distribution  of  the  composite 
group,  Manual  and  Semi-skilled  workers.  Fifteen  of  the  45  census  tracts 
contain  high  proportions  of  this  occupational  category  and  are  located  prim¬ 
arily  in  the  central,  northeast  and  north  sections  of  the  city.  Census  tract 
22  (Windsor  Park  and  Garneau  districts)  had  the  lowest  proportion  of  manual 
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and  semi-skilled  workers  with  only  142,  or  6.3  per  cent.  (Table  1:14).  In 
contrast  to  the  distribution  of  the  higher  status  occupational  groups,  manual 
and  semi-skilled  workers  show  a  marked  tendency  towards  segregation  in  the 
poorer  and  moderate  income  sections  of  the  city. 

A  few  highlights  may  be  pointed  out  in  the  three  remaining  charts 
in  this  section.  Figure  1:19  indicates  the  spatial  distribution  of  the 
5,139  labourers  in  the  city.  Labourers  are  concentrated  in  three  census  tracts 
in  the  McCauley  and  Alex  Taylor  areas  near  the  central  business  district. 

Tract  15  with  385  has  the  highest  proportions  of  labourers,  or  16.9  per  cent. 
The  census  tracts  in  the  western  half  of  the  city  were  lowest  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  labourers  with  twenty  of  the  twenty-three  western  tracts  having  less 
than  5  per  cent. 

As  indicated  in  Figure  1:20,  craftsmen  and  production  process 
workers  tended  to  be  concentrated  in  the  central  and  northeastern  portions  of 
the  city.  This  pattern  tends  to  coincide  with  the  older  residential  areas 
and  central  business  district  of  the  city.  The  northeastern  tracts  2  and  7 
(Delwood,  Belvedere,  Montrose  areas)  had  proportions  of  31.1  and  31.7, 
respectively.  Tract  39  (McCauley  district)  contained  892  craftsmen  and 
production  process  workers,  or  30.3  per  cent.  One  southern  tract  (Richmond 
Park  area)  with  792  workers,  or  31.8  per  cent,  had  the  highest  concentration 
in  the  city.  The  lowest  proportion  of  craftsmen  and  production  process  workers 
was  found  in  tract  22  with  90  employees,  or  4.0  per  cent. 

Figure  1:21  portrays  a  concentration  of  transport  and  communication 
workers  in  the  northern  peripheral  tracts  of  the  city.  Census  tract  1 
(Rosslyn  and  Lauderdale  districts)  reflected  the  highest  proportion  with  267 
workers,  or  11.2  per  cent.  Lowest  proportions  were  indicated  in  the  Windsor 
Park  and  Belgravia  areas  (tracts  22  and  28)  with  1.2  per  cent  and  2.0  per  cent 
respectively.  With  few  exceptions,  the  highest  proportions  of  this  occupa¬ 
tional  group  tend  to  coincide  with  single-family  residential  areas  with 
moderate  incomes. 

Income 

In  1961,  wage  and  salary  income  was  reported  by  head  of  the  family 

and  by  family.  Income  is  defined  as  the  total  amount  of  money  received  by 
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wage-earners  as  cash  wages  and  salary.  Payment  in  kind,  such  as  free  room 
and  board,  is  not  included  in  the  wages  and  salaries  reported  in  the  census. 
Income  and  some  measure  of  the  earning  power  of  a  population  is  often  used 
as  an  indicator  of  an  individual's  or  group's  socio-economic  status.  In  this 
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Area 

or 

Census  Tract 

Total 

Occupation 

Reported 

Total 

Manual  and 
Semi-Skilled 
Occupations 

Percentage 

Metropolitan  Area 

118,275 

43,540 

36.8 

Beverly 

2,943 

1,524 

51.8 

Jasper  Place 

9,887 

4,136 

41.8 

City  Total 

109,808 

36,570 

33.3 

1 

2,385 

1,050 

44.0 

2 

2,986 

1,397 

46.8 

3 

2,652 

971 

36.6 

4 

1,237 

482 

39.0 

5 

2,185 

935 

42.8 

6 

2,592 

1,142 

44.1 

7 

3,098 

1,522 

49.1 

8 

2,228 

632 

28.4 

9 

2,623 

696 

26.5 

10 

2,643 

1,151 

43.5 

1 1 

2,275 

1,038 

45.6 

12 

2,023 

720 

35.6 

13 

1,877 

570 

30.4 

14 

3,779 

1,125 

29.8 

15 

2,284 

1,137 

49.8 

16 

1,909 

517 

27.1 

17 

2,830 

559 

19.8 

18 

2,786 

607 

21.8 

19 

5,422 

1,063 

19.6 

20 

3,336 

1,486 

44.5 

21 

1,751 

204 

11.6 

22 

2,251 

142 

6.3 

23 

1,297 

320 

24.7 

24 

2,842 

964 

33.9 

25 

3,366 

1,243 

36.9 
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Area 

or 

Census  Tract 

Total 

Occupation 

Reported 

Total 

Manual  and 
Semi-Skilled 
Occupations 

Percentage 

26 

4,097 

1,206 

29.4 

27 

2,873 

1,194 

41.6 

28 

1,533 

161 

10.5 

29 

3,188 

682 

21.4 

30 

CN 

00 

S. 

569 

30.1 

31 

2,489 

1,163 

46.7 

32 

2,131 

843 

39.6 

33 

2,788 

1,027 

36.8 

34 

2,171 

915 

42.1 

35 

4,351 

1,797 

41.3 

36 

1,316 

447 

34.0 

37 

2,190 

532 

24.3 

38 

2,082 

497 

23.9 

39 

2,945 

1,414 

48.0 

40 

1,761 

210 

11.9 

41 

2,339 

618 

26.4 

42 

1,769 

529 

29.9 

43 

1,296 

417 

32.2 

44 

1,734 

588 

33.9 

45 

207 

88 

42.5 
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section,  wage  and  salary  income  data  are  presented  by  census  tract.  (Table 
1:15)  . 

It  will  be  noted  in  Figures  1:22  and  1:23  that  there  is  a  striking 
similarity  in  the  distributional  pattern  of  wage  and  salary  income,  both  by 
head  of  family  and  family.  Annual  income  of  $3,000  has  often  been  used  as 
a  standard  guideline  for  determining  the  impoverished  populations  in  poverty 
research  in  the  United  States.  Figure  1:22  portrays  only  one  census  tract 
with  an  average  income  of  less  than  $3,000.  Census  tract  15  has  an  average 
wage  and  salary  income  per  head  of  $2,706.  This  is  in  the  McCauley  neighbor¬ 
hood,  an  area  which  has  been  proposed  for  urban  renewal  consideration.  There 
are  nine  census  tracts  located  in  the  central  and  northeastern  areas  of  the 
city  with  average  income  between  $3,000  and  $4,000.  These  areas  correspond 
with  some  of  the  older  residential  areas  of  the  city  having  high  proportions 
of  manual  and  semi-skilled  workers.  Three  census  tracts  (McCauley  and  Alex 
Taylor  districts)  located  in  the  central  area  of  the  city  reflect  average 
incomes  ranging  between  $3,000  and  $4,000  per  family  as  indicated  in  Figure 
1:23. 

Census  tracts  with  higher  average  incomes  are  located  in  the  south¬ 
western  periphery  of  the  city.  This  distribution  is  expected  in  that  these 
tracts  also  have  high  proportions  of  professional,  technical  and  managerial 
workers,  higher  education,  better  dwelling  units  and  higher  rents.  These 
tracts  are  located  in  the  Laurier  Heights,  Parkview,  Windsor  Park,  Crestwood 
and  Belgravia  neighborhoods,  with  average  incomes  per  head  ranging  from  $6,000 
to  $8,000.  It  will  be  observed  from  Figure  1:23  that  these  tracts  are  also 
high  in  average  family  income  which  ranges  from  $7,000  to  $9,000. 

Housing  Characteristics 

This  final  section  of  the  demographic  analysis  chapter  does  not 
deal  with  population  but  with  characteristics  of  the  habitat.  Presented  here 
in  a  more  compact  form  are  the  more  significant  selected  housing  character¬ 
istics  tabulated  in  the  1961  Census  of  Canada.  The  character  of  housing  is 
closely  linked  with  the  composition  of  the  population.  For  example,  recent 
migrants  to  a  large  city  often  settle  in  the  central  area  characterized  by 
older  and  deteriorating  housing,  higher  proportions  of  rental  units,  low  value 
and  rent  levels.  With  few  exceptions,  the  populations  residing  in  these  poor 
housing  areas  have  been  discussed  in  earlier  sections  as  having  low  education 
levels,  low  income,  low  status  occupations,  high  proportions  of  recent 
foreign-born  immigrants,  being  an  older  population  and  having  fewer  children. 
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TABLE  1:15 


WAGE  AND  SALARY  INCOME  BY  CENSUS  TRACT 
CITY  OF  EDMONTON:  1961 


Area 

or 

Census  Tract 

Average  Wage 
and  Salary 
Income  per  Head 

Average  Wage 
and  Salary 
Income  per  Family 

Metropolitan  Area 

4,495 

5,360 

Beverly 

3,815 

4,592 

Jasper  Place 

4,475 

5,195 

City  Total 

4,498 

5,400 

1 

4,164 

4,978 

2 

3,880 

4,632 

3 

4,426 

5,315 

4 

3,996 

4,966 

5 

3,674 

4,584 

6 

3,696 

4,532 

7 

3,714 

4,568 

8 

4,227 

5,354 

9 

4,423 

5,454 

10 

3,321 

4,155 

11 

3,511 

4,451 

12 

4,064 

5,022 

13 

4,363 

5,497 

14 

4,008 

5,185 

15 

2,706 

3,502 

16 

4,664 

5,726 

17 

6,407 

7,298 

18 

4,400 

5,535 

19 

3,774 

5,088 

20 

3,082 

3,847 

21 

7,535 

8,250 

22 

7,472 

8,536 

23 

4,013 

5,167 

24 

3,839 

5,016 

25 

4,234 

5,161 

26 

4,967 

5,802 

27 

4,185 

5,094 

28 

6,741 

7,839 

29 

4,908 

5,986 

30 

3,909 

4,879 

31 

3,602 

4,454 

32 

4,186 

5,116 

33 

4,230 

5,152 

34 

4,046 

4,807 

35 

4,281 

4,955 
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36 

5,031 

5,820 

37 

4,949 

5,936 

38 

5,621 

6,510 

39 

3,092 

3,985 

40 

7,723 

8,405 

41 

5,920 

6,715 

42 

5,208 

5,832 

43 

5,516 

6,294 

44 

5,137 

5,927 

45 

4,280 

4,646 
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Figure  1 :24 


The  housing  environment  in  these  areas  remains  regardless  of  population 
turnover.  It  is  obvious  that  a  large  number  of  people  with  inadequate 
means  of  livelihood  are  likely  to  settle  in  these  areas,  for  there  is  no 
other  "receiving"  area  that  can  meet  these  means. 

As  an  indicator  of  socio-economic  status  as  well  as  of  the  existing 
conditions  of  the  neighborhood,  the  basic  housing  data  provided  will  be  of 
practical  utility  to  all  specialists  with  urban  renewal  interests  in  the 
community.  (Table  1:16). 
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Type  and  Age  of  Dwelling  Units  by  Census  Tract.  Selected  for 
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presentation  is  the  proportion  of  the  total  occupied  dwelling  units'^  which 
are  owner-occupied.  Figure  1:24  portrays  the  distribution  of  owner-occupied 
dwelling  units  in  the  city.  In  areas  with  high  proportions  of  rental  units — 
apartments  and  rooming  houses — there  are  low  proportions  of  owner- occupied 
dwelling  units.  Census  tracts  15  and  19,  with  27.0  and  14.8  per  cent, 
respectively,  rank  the  lowest.  These  tracts  are  located  in  areas  with  high 
numbers  of  employed  females,  low  status  occupations,  foreign-born  population 
and  low  education  and  income.  (McCauley,  Oliver  and  City  Centre). 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  proportion  of  owner-occupied  dwelling 
units  increases  with  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  city.  The  highest 
proportions  of  owner-occupied  dwelling  units  are  to  be  found  in  the  middle  to 
higher  status  areas  of  the  city.  (Laurier  Heights,  Crestwood,  Parkview, 

Capilano,  Fulton  Place,  Argyll  and  Avonmore  neighborhoods). 

Charts  1:25  and  1:26  show  that  the  largest  proportions  of  older 
dwelling  units  in  the  city  are  concentrated  within  and  in  close  proximity  to 
the  city  centre.  The  distributional  pattern  of  older  dwelling  units  indicates 
that  the  concentration  decreases  with  distance  from  the  city  centre.  Areas  of 
early  settlement  immediately  northeast  of  the  city  also  portray  fairly  high 
proportions  of  older  housing.  Census  tract  20  had  the  highest  proportion  with 
1,344  dwelling  units  constructed  prior  to  1920  or  51.6  per  cent.  Three 
census  tracts — 23,  19,  15 — reflected  percentages  ranging  from  45.7  to  49.8. 

These  areas  are  located  in  the  city  centre,  Oliver,  McCauley,  Strathcona  and 
Garneau  districts. 

Twenty-one  census  tracts  on  the  periphery  of  the  city  had  no 
dwelling  units  constructed  prior  to  1920.  These  tracts  all  experienced  devel¬ 
opment  in  later  years  as  the  city  expanded  due  to  the  tremendous  population 
growth  in  the  last  few  decades.  This  contrast  is  observed  in  Figure  1:26 
which  indicates  the  distribution  of  the  dwellings  constructed  since  1945. 
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SELECTED  HOUSING  CHARACTERISTICS  BY  CENSUS  TRACT 
CITY  OF  EDMONTON:  1961 
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With  few  exceptions,  most  of  the  peripheral  census  tracts  show  high  propor¬ 
tions  of  recently  constructed  dwelling  units.  Over  70  per  cent  of  the 
occupied  dwelling  units  in  these  tracts  have  been  built  since  1945  which, 
incidentally,  is  coincident  with  the  phenomenal  population  growth  that 
Edmonton  experienced  in  the  post-war  years. 

Median  Value  and  Contract  Rent  by  Census  Tract.  It  will  be 
observed  in  Figure  1:27  that  the  owner-occupied  dwelling  units  is  high  in 
the  upper-status  tracts  of  the  city  (Crestwood,  Parkview,  Laurier  Heights, 
Windsor  Park,  Belgravia,  Grandview  Heights  and  Lendrum  Place).  The  highest 
median  value  of  $22,994  is  found  in  census  tract  22  which  is  the  Windsor 
Park-Garneau  neighborhood.  The  remaining  high  tracts  are  over  $20,000  in 
median  value. 

The  lower  value — $9,920 — is  found  in  census  tract  20  which  is 
primarily  the  Alex  Taylor-Riverdale  area.  Norwood,  McCauley,  Richmond  Park, 
Parkdale  and  Victoria  areas  register  low  median  values  of  less  than  $12,000. 
These  low  median  value  census  tracts  are  in  the  poorer  sections  of  the  city 
and  rank  low  on  many  of  the  selected  socio-economic  variables  discussed  in 
earlier  sections. 

37 

Average  contract  rent  indicates  a  similar  ecological  pattern  with 
low  rents  located  in  the  central  area  of  the  city  and  higher  rents  in  the 
peripheral  tracts.  The  Laurier  Heights,  Crestwood,  Parkview  and  Capilano 
areas  show  the  highest  contract  rents  averaging  over  $100  per  month.  Census 
tracts  21  and  40  located  in  the  western  part  of  the  city  with  average  contract 
rents  of  $123  per  month  were  the  highest.  The  lowest  rents  were  reported  in 
census  tracts  15  and  20,  (McCauley,  Alex  Taylor  and  Riverdale  neighborhoods) 
with  $49  per  month. 

Summary 

The  distribution  of  the  variables  presented  in  this  chapter  portray 
fairly  distinct  ecological  patterns  in  the  city  of  Edmonton.  The  graphic 
presentation  of  these  distributions  in  the  form  of  charts  is  similar  to  view¬ 
ing  the  city's  mosaic  through  a  still  camera.  It  must  be  remembered  that,  as 
with  a  camera,  the  scene  may  change  dramatically  after  the  photograph  is  taken. 
Census  data  allow  the  reader  to  see  Edmonton  in  a  series  of  photographs  for 
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one  point  of  time — 1961.  The  demographic  profile  of  the  city  certainly  has 
changed  in  some,  and  perhaps  many,  respects  in  the  past  six  years.  Research 
must  start  somewhere  in  order  to  afford  a  benchmark  or  framework  for  examining 
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the  dynamics  of  the  population's  character  in  its  temporal  aspects.  The 
materials  presented  here  provide  a  sound  basis  for  constructing  such  a 
framework  to  be  built  upon  with  1966  and  1971  census  data. 

It  is  evident  from  the  data  presented  that  several  general  conclud¬ 
ing  remarks  can  be  safely  stated.  Since  the  remaining  chapters  of  this 
report  will  focus  more  specifically  on  the  impoverished  populations  of  the 
community,  it  may  be  appropriate  to  begin  by  citing  conclusions  relevant  to 
the  spatial  distribution  of  the  lowest  ranking  areas  and  their  population 
characteristics . 

The  most  disadvantaged  populations  are  located  within  or  near  city 
centre  in  the  Alex  Taylor-Riverdale ,  McCauley  and  Victoria  neighborhoods. 
Census  tracts  15,  19,  20  and  39,  with  few  exceptions,  appear  to  rank  consis¬ 
tently  low  on  the  achieved  and  ascribed  characteristics  examined  in  the 
previous  sections.  Relative  to  the  population  of  Edmonton  these  areas  reflect 


high  proport 

ions  of: 

a) 

aged 

b) 

males 

c) 

foreign-born 

d) 

post-  1946  immigrants 

e) 

low  fertility  levels 

f) 

low  education  levels 

g) 

manual  and  semi-skilled  workers 

h) 

low  income  levels 

i) 

older  dwelling  units  constructed  prior  to  1920 

j) 

low  median  value  of  dwelling  units 

k) 

low  contract  rents 

Census  tract  19  is  a  heterogeneous  area  consisting  largely  of  older 
residential  structures  west  of  109th  Street  (Oliver  district)  and  commercial, 
governmental  and  hotel  structures  in  the  eastern  section  (city  centre) .  This 
area  is  unique  in  that  there  is  a  large  number  of  female  inhabitants  with  a 
correspondingly  high  proportion  in  the  labour  force.  There  are  many  rental 
units,  both  apartment  and  single-family  structures,  which  are  located  in  the 
western  residential  section  of  this  tract.  Factors  such  as  spatial  proximity 
to  the  central  business  district  and  the  availability  of  rental  units  combine 
to  make  this  area  attractive  for  residence  by  employed  women. 

Conversely,  the  high  socio-economic  census  tracts  (21,  22,  28,  40,  41 
and  43)  are  located  in  the  peripheral  areas  of  the  city.  These  are  generally 
areas  of  relatively  recent  development  and  are  substantially  more  stable 
residential  sections  such  as  Gold  Bar,  Laurier  Heights,  Ottewell,  Capilano, 
Windsor  Park  and  Belgravia.  The  findings  indicate  that  these  areas  are 
characterized  by: 

a)  high  proportions  of  children 

b)  dependent  populations 

c)  moderate  proportions  of  females 
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d)  low  proportions  of  foreign-born  populations 

e)  few  recent  foreign-born  immigrants 

f)  moderate  to  high  fertility  levels 

g)  high  education  levels 

h)  professional,  technical  and  managerial  workers 

i)  high  income  levels 

j)  owner-occupied  dwelling  units 

k)  dwelling  units  constructed  since  1945 

l)  high  median  value  of  dwelling  units 

m)  high  contract  rents 

With  few  exceptions,  these  conclusions  are  supported  by  the  population  and 
housing  data  presented  in  the  foregoing  sections. 

The  spatial  patterning  of  the  various  indicators  of  high  socio¬ 
economic  status,  whether  ascribed  or  achieved,  generally  reflect  concentra¬ 
tions  in  the  peripheral  census  tracts  of  the  city.  Characteristically,  the 
central  and  older  sections  of  the  city  reveal  low  proportions  of  high  status 
variables  and  concentrations  of  low  status  variables.  There  is  a  tendency 
for  the  spatial  distribution  of  either  high  or  low  status  variables  to 
follow  a  gradient  pattern,  whereby  the  measures  either  decrease  or  increase 
with  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  city  exhibiting  marked  differentials 
between  the  central  and  peripheral  sections. 
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CHAPTER  2 


SOCIAL  AREA  ANALYSIS 


Social  area  analysis  is  a  technique  for  grouping  areas  into  types. 
This  technique  utilizes  census  variables  to  delineate  socially  homogeneous 
areas  within  a  city.  The  basic  unit  of  analysis  used  in  dealing  with  social 
areas  is  census  tracts  which  are  relatively  small  geographical  areas  into 
which  cities  and  their  adjacent  areas  have  been  subdivided.  Statistics  of 
population  in  these  areas  deal  with  such  a  vast  number  of  variables  that 
a  comprehensive  analysis  using  all  variables  separately  is  very  difficult. 
Consequently,  it  is  necessary  to  group  or  cluster  some  variables  to  make 
the  patterns  comprehensible,  less  complex,  and  more  manageable. 

The  technique  used  to  accomplish  the  grouping  is  called  a  typology. 
In  general,  variables  which  are  felt  to  reflect  the  same  general  character¬ 
istic  are  grouped  together  to  form  att  index  or  type.  It  is  possible  to 
combine  indices  to  form  a  comprehensive  picture  of  the  general  characteris¬ 
tic  under  study.  It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  a  typology  is  at  best  a  system 
of  classification.  There  is  a  multitude  of  ways  in  which  variables  may  be 
combined  into  types.  The  choice  largely  depends  on  the  purpose  for  which 
the  typology  is  intended.  Census  data  are  in  no  way  different  from  other 
data  in  this  respect.  Thus  a  classification  system  needs  to  be  chosen  which 
is  relevant  to  the  research  problem  selected. 

Apart  from  the  variables  reflecting  sheer  size  of  the 
census  tract,  there  appear  to  be  three  sets  of  general 
characteristics  in  the  census  tract  bulletins.  These  are 
economic,  family,  and  ethnic  characteristics.  .  .  .  for 
the  purposes  ot  systematically  analysing  the  social 
features  of  urban  neighborhood  communities  the  division 
of  the  variables  into  those  which  are  economic  or  economic- 
related,  those  which  indicate  the  presence  or  lack  of 
families  and  those  which  reflect  the  presence  or  absence 
of  certain  racial  and  nationality  groups  seem  most  revealing. ^ 

Of  the  many  variables  which  relate  to  the  three  general  character¬ 
istics,  some  are  better  indicators  than  others.  Only  a  few  indicators  of 
each  general  characteristic  need  be  used,  and  these  can  be  combined  to  form 
an  index  which  represents  the  general  economic,  family  or  ethnic  character¬ 
istic. 

The  reasoning  used  in  choosing  the  above  three  characteristics 
derives  from  hypotheses  concerning  changes  in  contemporary  society.  "... 


the  city  is  a  product  of  the  complex  whole  of  modern  society;  thus  the  social 
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forms  of  urban  life  are  to  be  understood  within  the  context  of  the  changing 

2 

character  of  the  larger  containing  society." 

Modern  society  is  increasing  in  scale,  and  as  a  result  several 

changes  in  the  characteristics  of  population  and  their  interrelationships 

are  taking  place.  A  diagram  outlining  the  ramifications  of  this  increase 

3 

in  scale  is  reproduced  in  Appendix  2A. 

Thus  the  three  characteristics  were  derived  from  an  historical 
analysis  of  the  changes  in  society  brought  about  by  the  growth  and  expansion 
of  modern  America.  Shevky  and  Bell  claim  the  three  characteristics  have 
theoretical  validity  as  well  as  being  supported  by  available  empirical  data. 

In  addition,  Shevky  and  Bell  make  the  following  claims  for  the 

method : 

a)  It  is  simple  in  statement. 

b)  It  serves  as  an  organizing  principle. 

c)  It  is  theory-linked;  it  permits  the  derivation  of  testable 
propositions . 

d)  It  is  precise  in  its  specifications;  it  permits  observer 
agreement . 

e)  It  represents  a  continuity  with  similar  formulations  which 
it  aims  to  replace.1^ 

This  technique  has  been  criticized  by  several  writers  in  the  field  of  soci¬ 
ology.  The  major  point  of  attack  has  been  the  theoretical  basis  claimed  for 
the  method,  though  several  other  claims  and  assumptions  have  been  brought  into 
doubt . 


In  an  unpublished  paper,  Dr.  Howard  Parker  reviewed  the  social  area 
analysis  literature  and  has  established  five  broad  categories  of  criticism. 

He  suggests  that  social  area  analysis  is  limited  in  that: 

a)  The  census  tract  may  not  be  the  best  unit  of  analysis  to 
provide  bases  for  generalization  to  the  behavior  of 
residents.  Geographical  areas  are  not  necessarily  social 
areas . 

b)  The  method  incorrectly  assumes  that  people  within  census 
tracts  are  similar  in  all  important  respects. 

c)  The  indexes  have  little  advantage  over  single  variables  in 
classifying  urban  areas  and  require  more  labor  to  compute. 

d)  It  is  difficult  to  take  the  relative  importance  of  a  variable 
such  as  occupation  into  account.  Thus  the  relative  effects 

of  occupation  and  other  variables  on  the  social  characteristics 
of  people  is  hidden. 

e)  The  variables  were  not  selected  on  the  basis  of  the  theory, 
using  exact  statistical  methods.  Thus  the  indices  are  not 
based  logically  on  the  theory.  Rather  it  appears  that  the 
variables  were  chosen  first  and  the  theory  developed  to 
justify  the  choice  of  variables.  This,  if  true,  is 
scientifically  questionable. ^ 

The  objections  to  the  technique  have  been  included  partially  to  demonstrate 
our  awareness  of  the  problems  involved  and  partly  to  give  the  interested 
reader  a  basis  for  assessment  of  the  data  presented. 

We  have  utilized  the  technique  simply  as  a  typology  from  which 
further  study  may  proceed.  We  follow  here  the  example  of  J.  Richard  Udry6 


who  suggests  that  a  theory  of  urban  differentiation  (urban  social  areas) 
need  not  be  based  on  a  theory  of  general  society.  We  may,  for  this  reason, 
forget  the  lack  of  relationship  between  the  choice  of  variables  and  the 
Shevky-Bell  theory  of  increasing  scale,  which  posits  a  vast  increase  in  the 
scope  of  social  interaction  and  dependency  in  today's  society. 

The  choice  of  the  census  tract  as  the  basis  area  of  analysis  is 

pragmatic. 

The  very  laying  out  of  census  tracts  has  behind  it 
a  rationale  of  dividing  areas  which  are  homogeneous 
within  and  separated  from  other  areas  which  differ 
internally.  Furthermore,  we  have  lots  of  data  on 
census  tracts,  so  let's  see  how  they  are  differentiated. ^ 

We  are  unable  at  this  point  to  deal  with  other  objections  raised, 
but  feel  the  use  of  the  technique  is  justified  for  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  used.  It  served  as  a  method  for  dealing  with  several  variables  simultan¬ 
eously  and  hopefully  will  serve  as  base  data  for  future  research  in  the  area 
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of  social  area  analysis. 

The  following  sections  will  describe  the  variables  and  the  way  they 
were  combined. 

Social  Area  Analysis  -  Census  Tracts 

Despite  various  criticisms  of  the  technique  of  social  area  analysis, 
it  is  today  widely  used  in  demographic  studies  of  urban  areas.  It  was  decided 
to  use  the  method  as  a  typological  device  to  be  applied  to  Edmonton  census 
tracts . 

In  earlier  social  area  analysis,  the  variables  selected  to  measure 
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the  three  characteristics  were  as  follows: 

a)  Economic  (Social  Rank)  Index 

Rent 

Education 

Occupation 

b)  Family  (Urbanization)  Index 

Fertility  Ratio 

Women  not  in  the  labor  force 

Single-family  detached  dwellings 

c)  Ethnic  (Segregation)  Index 

Race 

Nativity  ^ 

Spanish  Surnames  (When  available) 

Subsequently,  rent  as  an  indicator  of  social  rank  was  excluded  because  of 
the  difficulty  of  comparisons  between  tracts. ^ 

Only  two  of  the  indices,  Social  Rank  and  Urbanization,  were  utilized 
for  the  typology.  The  relationship  of  ethnicity  to  other  social  and  demo- 


graphic  variables  is  neither  as  clear  nor  as  well  documented  in  Canada  as  in 
the  United  States.  It  was  difficult  to  know  which  group  to  take  into 
account  without  undertaking  lengthy  exploratory  research.  Ethnic  differentia¬ 
tion  was  therefore  not  used  in  the  Social  Area  typology.  These  variables 
were  transformed  into  ratios  and  were  subsequently  converted  to  standardized 
scores  by  the  method  employed  by  Shevky  and  Bell.^  This  converts  the  range 
of  ratios  to  0  to  100  as  well  as  making  scores  in  different  census  tracts 
directly  comparable.  The  method  for  standardization  is: 

a)  The  basic  formula  for  standardization  is: 

S  =  (r  -  o) 

where 

S  =  standardized  score 

o  =  lower  limit  of  the  census  tract  ratios  for 
each  component 

r  =  ratio  of  a  particular  census  tract 

x  =  _ 100 _ 

range  of  the  ratio 

b)  For  those  variables  (occupation,  education,  fertility, 
and  single-family  dwelling  units)  which  had  an  inverse 
relation  to  the  basic  indexes  for  which  they  were  com¬ 
puted  (social  rank  and  urbanization) ,  the  formula  was 
adjusted  to  read  as  follows: 

S  =  100  -  [  x  (r  -  o)  ] 

Social  Rank  Variables 

Variables  combined  to  form  the  Social  Rank  index  are  education  and 
occupational  characteristics.  The  standard  scores  developed  are  based 
respectively  on  the  proportion  of  people  in  a  given  tract  with  relatively  low 
education  and  relatively  low  occupational  status  positions.  All  ratios  were 
standardized  in  terms  of  the  actual  range  of  the  ratios  for  Edmonton  census 
tracts,  including  Beverly  and  Jasper  Place  which  were  then  towns.  They  have 
since  been  incorporated  into  Edmonton  city  limits.  (See  Appendix  2,  Item  B 
for  the  exact  procedure  followed  in  developing  this  index  for  Edmonton) . 

Census  definitions  of  variables  selected  for  use  have  been  stated 
and  clarified  in  the  preceding  chapter  and  thus  will  not  be  given  here.  The 
procedure  for  calculating  the  ratios  and  standard  scores  for  each  variable 
are  included  in  the  appendix. 

Education .  This  is  the  ratio  of  persons  five  years  of  age  and  older, 
not  attending  school,  who  have  completed  no  more  than  grade  school  education, 
per  1,000  persons  twenty-five  years  of  age  and  older.  The  education  ratio  was 
derived  as  follows: 

No.  of  persons  5  years  old  and  over  with  8  years  of  schooling  or  less 

Total  persons  25  years  of  age  and  older  X  ^’^OO 
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Education  scores  were  standardized  and  reversed.  Thus  a  census  tract  with 

a  high  proportion  of  persons  with  grade  school  or  no  education  would  receive 

a  low  education  score.  It  was  not  possible  to  exclude  persons  twenty-five 

or  over  who  were  still  attending  school,  but  this  proportion  is  felt  to  be 

small.  Most  persons  will  have  completed  their  education  by  age  twenty-five. 

Statistics  for  years  of  schooling  include  only  those  persons  reported  as  not 

attending  school  in  1961.  They  do  not  include  children  0  to  4  years  of  age. 

12 

Persons  age  eighteen  to  twenty-four  are  excluded  from  the  denominator  of 
the  ratio. 


Consequently,  tracts  with  a  large  proportion  of  young  people  not 
attending  school  who  have  completed  grade  eight  or  less  are  not  differentiated 
by  the  measure  from  tracts  in  which  either  there  is  a  small  number  of  young 
people  or  where  they  have  completed  more  than  grade  eight.  Unfortunately, 
the  data  are  not  available  in  this  form.  Data  and  standardized  scores  are 


shown  in  Table  2:1. 


Occupation.  The  ratio  used  was  the  total  number  of  craftsmen, 
operatives,  and  labourers  per  1,000  employed  persons.  These  figures  include 
both  males  and  females.  All  persons  with  occupations  not  reported  were  ex¬ 
cluded  from  the  ratio.  The  ratio  was  derived  in  the  following  manner: 


_ Total  Craftsmen,  Operatives,  and  Labourers _  ^  qqq 

Total  Employed  -  Total  Employed,  Occupations  not  reported  ’ 

The  ratios  were  standardized  and  reversed.  In  this  way,  census  tracts  with 
a  high  proportion  of  the  selected  low  status  occupations  receive  a  low  occupa¬ 
tion  score. 

Occupations  included  are  generally  regarded  as  "blue-collar"  and 
are  related  to  primary  or  secondary  economic  processes.  For  the  most  part, 
they  would  exclude  occupations  classified  as  tertiary,  such  as  service  occupa¬ 
tions.  They  are  generaly  occupations  requiring  relatively  little  formal 
training  and  commanding  relatively  low  salaries.  Data  and  standardized 
scores  are  shown  in  Table  2:2. 


Urbanization  Variables 

Variables  combined  to  form  the  Urbanization  Index  are  fertility, 
women  in  the  labor  force  and  single  family  detached  dwelling  units.  All 
ratios  were  standardized  in  terms  of  the  range  scores  for  Edmonton  census 
tracts,  including  Beverly  and  Jasper  Place.  (See  Appendix  2,  Item  C  for  the 
exact  procedure  followed  in  developing  this  index  for  Edmonton) .  As  with 
Social  Rank  variables,  definitions  are  included  in  Chapter  1  and  details  of 
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computation  are  included  in  the  appendix. 


Fertility.  This  is  a  standard  demographic  measure,  commonly 
called  effective  fertility  ratio  or  child-woman  ratio.  It  is  simply  the 
number  of  children  0  to  4  years  of  age  per  thousand  women  in  the  child¬ 
bearing  age  groups.  (Fifteen  to  forty-four  years  of  age).  The  ratio  is 
computed  as  follows: 

No.  of  children  0-4  1  nnn 

No.  of  females  15  -  44  X  ’ 

The  ratio  was  standardized  and  reversed.  Thus  high  fertility  results  in 
a  low  urbanization  score.  Data  and  standardized  scores  are  shown  in  Table 
2:3. 

Women  in  the  Labour  Force.  This  is  the  number  of  females  in  the 
labour  force  per  1,000  females  fifteen  years  of  age  and  over.  Computation 
is  as  follows: 

No.  of  females  15  years  of  age  and  over  in  labour  force  ^ 

No.  of  females  15  years  and  over  ’ 

The  ratio  was  standardized  but  not  reversed  so  that  a  high  proportion  of 
women  in  the  labour  force  gives  a  census  tract  a  high  urbanization  score. 

Data  and  standardized  scores  are  shown  in  Table  2:4. 

Single-Family  Detached  Dwelling  Units.  This  is  the  number  of  single 
family  detached  dwelling  units  per  1,000  dwelling  units  of  all  types. 

Trailers  (mobile  units)  are  included  as  detached  dwellings.  The  ratio  is 
calculated  as  follows: 

No.  of  dwelling  units  (including  mobiles)  ___ 

All  dwelling  units  X  ’ 

This  ratio  was  standardized  and  reversed.  Thus  a  high  proportion  of  single 
detached  dwelling  units  received  a  low  urbanization  score. 

The  measure  will  discriminate  between  census  tracts  in  which  there 
is  a  high  concentration  of  "families"  in  apartment  blocks  or  rooming  houses 
and  those  in  which  families  dwell  predominantly  in  their  own  structure 
spatially  separate  from  other  families.  Data  and  standardized  scores  are 
shown  in  Table  2:5. 


Social  Rank  and  Urbanization  Indices 

The  indices  of  social  rank  and  urbanization  are  simple  averages  of 
the  social  rank  and  urbanization  variables  respectively.  The  range  of  the 
average  score  values  (indices)  will  be  0  to  100.  The  census  tracts  were  typed 


by  dividing  the  range  into  quartiles. 
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Social 

rank 

Urbanization 

Standard  score 

75  -  100 

4 

D 

Standard  score 

50  -  74 

3 

C 

Standard  score 

25  -  49 

2 

B 

Standard  score 
0-24 

1 

A 

Thus  different  census  tracts  with  the  same  quartile  typing,  i.e., 
ID,  will  have  similar  social  characteristics.  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
common  difficulty  of  choice  of  cutting  points  also  exists  for  social  area 
analysis.  The  range  of  the  types  must  be  wide  enough  to  include  similar 
census  tracts  but  narrow  enough'to  differentiate  dissimilar  census  tracts. 
Also,  by  averaging  variable  scores,  we  introduce  the  possibility  of  including 
dissimilar  census  tracts  in  any  given  category,  i.e.,  a  tract  with  occupation 
score  of  99  and  education  score  of  2  will  receive  a  social  rank  score  of  51 
as  will  any  combination  of  variable  scores  totaling  102.  If  some  census 
tracts  have  wide  variations  in  scores  on  individual  indicators  compared  to 
most  other  tracts,  they  should  be  studied  separately  and  differences  in  other 
unstudied  variables  sought. 

Social  Rank-  scores  and  Urbanization  scores  are  not  to  be  construed 

as  related.  We  cannot  expect  all  census  tracts  typed  1  on  Social  Rank  to  be 

typed  A  on  Urbanization.  They  are  simply  shorthand  notations  describing 

social  characteristics.  For  example: 

Tract  Characteristics 

lowest  economic  status 
highest  urbanization 

highest  economic  status 
highest  urbanization 

above  average  economic  status 
below  average  urbanization 

below  average  economic  status 
highest  urbanization 

A  tract  typed  1  A  will  in  general  have  the  following  character¬ 
istics: 


Typology 

1  D 

4  D 

3  B 

2  D 


a)  high  proportions  of  people  with  less  than  grade  9  education 

b)  high  proportions  working  in  relatively  low  status  occupations 

c)  a  large  number  of  young  children 

d)  relatively  few  working  women 

e)  few  families  living  in  apartment  blocks 


A  tract  typed  4  D  will  have  exactly  opposite  characteristics. 


In  general,  as 
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the  social  rank  type  (1-4)  number  increases,  the  proportion  of  residents  with 
low  education  decreases  as  does  the  proportion  with  low  status  occupations. 

As  the  Urbanization  type  (A-D)  increases  (A  is  considered  low,  D  is  considered 
high)  the  relative  proportion  of  children  per  woman  in  reproductive  age  will 
decrease,  the  proportion  of  working  women  will  increase  and  the  proportion 
of  apartment  dwellers  will  increase.  As  before  stated,  tracts  in  which  these 
trends  differ  should  be  treated  separately  and  reasons  for  the  variations 
sought . 

Table  2:6  shows  Social  Rank  variable  standard  scores  by  census 
tract  and  lists  each  by  social  area  type.  Table  2:7  shows  Urbanization 
variable  standard  scores.  The  Social  Area  types  have  been  converted  to  charts 
in  Figures  2:1,  and  2:2. 

Figure  2:1  shows  Social  Rank  types  based  on  the  quartile  grouping  of 
standard  scores.  The  central  business  district  and  areas  to  the  west  along 
the  Saskatchewan  river  show  the  highest  scores.  The  lowest  groupings  are  in 
the  census  tracts  representing  primarily  the  older  central  areas  of  Edmonton, 
plus  Jasper  Place  and  Beverly.  In  general,  the  peripheral  areas  of  the  city 
show  relatively  low  Social  Rank  scores. 

Figure  2:2  shows  Urbanization  scores  by  census  tract.  The  central 
business  district  shows  the  highest  Urbanization.  The  pattern  reflects 
relatively  concentric  zones  radiating  from  the  central  business  district, 
areas  around  it  showing  the  second  highest  Urbanization  scores,  beyond  them 
the  third  highest  and  at  the  peripheral  areas  the  lowest  Urbanization  scores. 

Figure  2:3  shows  Urban  Social  areas.  For  ease  of  presentation, 
scores  were  grouped  into  thirds  rather  than  quartiles.  Social  Rank  and 
Urbanization  scores  were  classified  high,  medium  or  low.  Thus  HH  on  the  chart 
represents  an  area  which  scored  in  the  top  third  on  both  indices  of  Social 
Rank  and  Urbanization.  Areas  classified  as  HM  scored  high  on  Social  Rank  and 
in  the  middle  third  of  the  city  range  on  Urbanization.  Areas  marked  ML 
scored  in  the  middle  third  of  the  range  on  Social  Rank  and  the  lower  third 
on  Urbanization.  Other  scores  may  be  interpreted  in  the  same  way.  Figure 
2:3  is  derived  from  Tables  2:6  and  2:7.  Area  groupings  are  roughly  compar¬ 
able  to  those  obtained  using  quartile  rankings.  The  general  pattern  is  for 
both  scores  to  decrease  as  distance  from  the  central  business  district 
increases.  Thus  the  lowest  scores  are  found  in  the  peripheral  areas  of  the 
city. 
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Enumeration  Areas 


Data  for  a  full  social  area  analysis  were  not  available  for 

14 

enumeration  areas  at  the  time  of  the  study.  Social  area  rank  scores  were 
constructed  on  the  basis  of  data  available.  Consequently,  only  two  indicators, 
one  of  Social  Rank  and  one  of  Urbanization  were  used  in  enumeration  area 
delimitation.  The  same  procedures  were  followed  as  for  census  tract  scores. 

In  the  case  of  the  Social  Rank  score,  the  indicator  used  was 
education.  Data  were  in  the  same  form  as  appears  in  the  census  tract  tables. 
The  Urbanization  score  was  derived,  as  in  census  tract  analysis,  from  the 
fertility  ratio.  Data  are  also  in  the  same  form  for  both  types  of  area. 

Tabular  data  are  not  here  presented  because  of  the  large  number  (over  500)  of 
enumeration  areas. 

At  the  outset,  it  was  hoped  that  a  test  of  areal  homogeneity  could 
be  done,  comparing  the  scores  on^ enumeration  area  data  with  census  tract  data. 
Because  of  the  large  amount  of  work  involved  and  the  lack  of  comparable  data 
at  the  time,  this  project  had  to  be  abandoned.  It  is  recommended  that  this 
be  done  at  some  time  in  the  future  as  a  partial  test  of  the  utility  of  the 
method  for  discriminating  different  social  areas. 

Enumeration  area  data  were  used  to  choose  small  areas  of  Edmonton 
from  which  to  draw  a  sample  appropriate  for  a  social  survey.  Because  of  the 
rapid  growth  of  new  housing  in  new  areas  since  1961,  and  the  replacement  of 
housing  in  others  a  visual  check  of  each  enumeration  area  was  done.  This  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  exclusion  of  some  areas  on  the  basis  that  the  social  character¬ 
istics  of  the  population  could  have  changed  radically  in  the  four  years 
intervening  between  census  data  and  study. 

In  all,  fifteen  areas  were  chosen  as  sampling  universes.  The 
enumeration  area  numbers  and  social  area  scores  appear  below. 

Census  District  Social  Area  Score 

Edmonton  East  -  includes  Beverly 


EA  2  3C 

29  2C 

31  4C 

81  2C 

104  2B 

106  2C 

138  IB 

Edmonton  West  -  includes  Jasper  Place 

EA  32  4D 

183  2B 

200  2B 

220  1A 
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Census  District 


Social  Area  Score  (continued) 


Edmonton  Strathcona 

EA  50  2A 

61  2C 

211  2B 

213  3B 

Though  the  enumeration  areas  chosen  have  scores  throughout  the 
entire  range  (1  -  4  on  social  rank  and  A  -  D  on  urbanization) ,  most  of  them 
are  relatively  low  on  both  indices;  (  i.e.,lA,  2B,  etc.).  The  original  group 
of  enumeration  areas  chosen  was  generally  based  on  a  low  education,  low 
fertility  combination  of  scores.  Very  few  of  the  enumeration  areas  in  the  city 
ranked  either  1  on  Social  Rank  or  A  on  Urbanization  and  the  combination  of  the 
two  was  even  rarer. 

The  data  required  to  compare  enumeration  areas  with  census  tracts 
are  available  only  in  special  tabulations,  but  we  feel  it  would  be  worth  the 
effort  to  obtain  such  data.  Comparison  would  be  valuable  and  might  point  to 
the  utility  of  using  census  tract  data  which  are  easily  accessible. 

Summary 

The  technique  of  social  area  analysis,  using  census  tracts  as  basic 
units  for  investigation,  offers  a  useful  approach  for  the  type  of  study  dis¬ 
cussed  in  this  report.  This  chapter  has  presented  alternate  evaluations  of 
the  technique  from  the  standpoint  of  the  demographer.  Although  some  of  the 
evaluations  are  only  of  academic  interest,  they  are  indicative  of  the  use 
which  is  likely  to  be  made  of  social  area  analysis.  There  have  been  criticisms 
of  the  approach,  but  its  apparent  utility  is  widely  accepted. 

Analysis  of  census  tracts  as  social  areas  provides  a  basis  for  sub¬ 
sequent  detailed  study  of  specific  aspects  of  characteristics  which  are  diffused 
in  the  community.  Social  area  analysis  gives  a  picture  of  the  concentration  of 
these  characteristics.  This  view  enables  the  researcher  to  develop  samples 
which  would  enable  him  to  make  definitive  statements  about  the  phenomenon 
which  he  is  investigating.  For  example,  we  know  that  there  are  many  types  of 
poverty.  The  present  study  presents  information  which  would  permit  future 
studies  to  focus  on  one  particular  aspect  of  this  enormous  problem.  The 
alternatives  to  this  approach  are  a  haphazard  sampling,  which  may  or  may  not 
yield  the  desired  results,  or  an  expensive,  large-scale  total  community  study. 

Another  advantage  of  social  area  analysis  is  that  it  offers  an 
answer  to  the  difficulties  which  we  presently  have  in  retrieving  and  integra¬ 
ting  the  results  of  numerous  separate  studies  of  related  community  matters. 
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Such  research  results,  in  addition  to  the  filed  but  uncollated  records  of 


public  and  private  agencies,  constitute  a  major  undeveloped  resource  of  the 
community.  If  the  results  of  all  of  this  work  are  reported  by  census  tract, 
we  have  the  hope  of  breaking  the  communications  barrier  which  often  exists 
between  various  research  organizations  and  government  agencies.  Such 
uniformity  in  keeping  of  records  is  the  first  step  in  the  direction  of 
achieving  a  well- integrated  data  retrieval  system. 

Other  units  than  census  tracts  have  been  and  may  occasionally 
continue  to  be  used  for  social  area  analysis.  Indeed,  developing  other  units 
may  offset  the  criticism  that  the  census  tract  boundaries  do  not  always  co¬ 
incide  with  the  effective  boundaries  of  changing  community  areas.  Nevertheless, 
we  may  expect  the  census  tract  to  remain  the  most  commonly  used  area.  For 
purposes  of  continuity  in  research  the  investigator  recommends  that  future 

studies  use  census  tract  data  as  a  beginning  point  for  more  intensive  investi- 

\ 


gat ion . 


Enumeration  areas  should  be  considered  in  further  analysis.  These 
areas  are  subdivisions  of  census  tracts  which  are  small  enough  to  permit  one 
enumerator  to  canvass  the  entire  area  in  a  day's  work.  Although  such  sub¬ 
divisions  were  developed  for  efficiency  in  census  taking,  they  may  be  advan¬ 
tageous  for  sharpening  social  area  analysis  techniques.  These  smaller  units 
may  often  correspond  more  closely  to  "neighborhoods."  In  other  instances 
study  of  these  units  may  indicate  the  existence  of  larger  social  areas.  Such 
larger  areas  may  include  adjacent  enumeration  areas  which  fall  in  several 
census  tracts,  but  do  not  encompass  the  entire  tracts.  The  investigator 
recommends  that  funds  be  made  available  for  further  research  using  Edmonton 
enumeration  area  data.  This  research  would  help  in  developing  a  more  real¬ 
istic  delineation  of  the  boundaries  of  social  areas. 


Wendell  Bell,  "Social  Areas:  Typology  of  Urban  Neighborhoods,"  in 
Marvin  B.  Sussman,  ed. ,  Community  Structure  and  Analysis  (New  York:  Thomas 
Y.  Crowell,  1959),  p.  67. 

2 

Eshref  Shevky  and  Wendell  Bell,  Social  Area  Analysis  (Stanford, 
California:  Stanford  University  Press,  1955),  p.  3. 

3 Ibid. 3  Table  II  -  1,  p.  4. 

^ Ibid . ,  p.  59. 

^Howard  Parker,  "Social  Area  Analysis:  A  Critique"  (Unpublished 
paper) ,  Mimeographed. 

g 

J.  Richard  Udry,  "Increasing  Scale  and  Social  Area  Differentiation: 
New  Tests  of  Two  Theories  Derived  from  Shevky  and  Bell"  (Paper  presented  at 
the  annual  meetings  of  the  Pacific  Sociological  Association,  April,  1963). 

Ibid.,  p.  8. 

g 

The  Shevky-Bell  typology  uses  the  designation  social  rank,  urban- 
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ization  and  segregation  for  the  dimensions  or  factors  in  social  area  analysis. 
Throughout  the  report,  we  have  used  these  same  designations,  though  some 
writers  prefer  economic,  family  and  ethnic  status  as  conceptually  more  ade¬ 
quate  terminology. 


9 

Bell,  op.  art.,  p.  70. 

"^Rent  figures  apply  only  to  actually  rented  dwellings.  Thus,  rent 
figures  may  not  be  representative  of  the  rental  value  of  the  property  in  the 
tract.  Bias  would  be  introduced,  particularly  in  a  changing  area  where  a 
few  apartment  blocks  determine  the  rent  statistic  and  where  the  owner-occupied 
housing,  if  rented,  would  command  a  much  lower  price.  Rent  data  also  do  not 
distinguish  between  types  of  dwellings;  i.e.,  basement  suites,  houses,  apart¬ 
ments  of  various  sizes.  See  also  Shevky  and  Bell,  op.  ait.,  p.  23. 

^Shevky  and  Bell,  op.  ait.,  p.  67. 

12 

The  lower  age  eighteen  is  arbitrary.  We  are  assuming  that  at 
eighteen  most  people  will  have  completed  their  education.  As  the  education 
variable  is  designed  to  measure  completed  education  levels,  all  persons  who 
have  completed  their  education  should  be  included  in  the  denominator. 


This  follows  the  Shevky-Bell  technique. 

14 

A  description  of  the  characteristics  of  an  enumeration  area  will 
be  found  in  Chapter  1. 


TABLE  2:1 


SOCIAL  RANK  -  EDUCATION 
CITY  OF  EDMONTON:  1961 


Area 

or 

Census  Tract 

Population 

25  years 
and  over 

Elementary 
or  No 
Schooling 

Ratio 

Standard 

Score 

Study  Area 

164,157 

117,017 

712.83 

45.92 

Beverly 

3,942 

3,992 

1,012.68 

6.73 

Jasper  Place 

13,377 

12,620 

943.41 

15.48 

1 

3,251 

3,465 

1,065.82 

.02 

2 

4,017 

4,194 

1,044.06 

2.77 

3 

3,459 

2,465 

712.63 

44.62 

4 

1,564 

1,199 

766. 62 

37.80 

5 

2,964 

2,399 

809.37 

32.40 

6 

3,701 

3,005 

811.94 

32.08 

7 

4,095 

3,844 

938.70 

16.07 

8 

2,899 

1,775 

612.28 

57.29 

9 

3,139 

1,748 

556.86 

64.29 

10 

3,694 

3,034 

821.33 

30.89 

11 

3,068 

2,478 

807.69 

32.61 

12 

2,648 

1,610 

608.00 

57.83 

13 

2,499 

1,305 

522.20 

68.66 

14 

4,487 

2,698 

601.29 

58.68 

15 

3,201 

2,667 

833.17 

29.40 

16 

2,793 

1,489 

533.11 

67.28 

17 

4,423 

1,760 

397.91 

84.35 

18 

3,782 

1,714 

453.19 

77.38 

19 

6,232 

2,360 

378.69 

86.78 

20 

5,491 

4,668 

850. 1 1 

27.26 

21 

2,678 

1,111 

414.86 

82.21 

22 

2,870 

785 

273.51 

100.06 

23 

1,903 

1,066 

560.16 

63.87 

24 

3,532 

2,244 

635.33 

54.38 

25 

4,485 

3,096 

690.30 

47.44 
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TABLE  2:  1 


SOCIAL  RANK  -  EDUCATION 
CITY  OF  EDMONTON:  1961 
Page  2 


Area 

or 

Census  Tract 

Population 

25  years 
and  over 

Elementary 
or  No 
Schooling 

Ratio 

Standard 

Score 

26 

5,347 

3,315 

619.97 

56.32 

27 

3,491 

2,936 

841.01 

28.41 

28 

2,080 

691 

332.21 

26.50 

29 

4,058 

1,835 

452.19 

77.50 

30 

2,389 

1,607 

645.64 

53.08 

31 

3,106 

2,848 

916.93 

18.82 

32 

2,695 

1,941 

720.22 

43.66 

33 

3,545 

2,505 

706.62 

45.38 

34 

2,844 

2,485 

873.76 

24.27 

35 

6,049 

5,948 

983.30 

10.44 

36 

1,862 

1,222 

656.28 

51.73 

37 

2,775 

1,648 

593.87 

59.61 

38 

2,779 

1,391 

500. 53 

71.40 

39 

3,652 

3,200 

876.23 

23.96 

40 

2,596 

1,283 

494.22 

72.19 

41 

3,517 

2,215 

629.79 

55.08 

42 

2,502 

1,923 

768.58 

37.55 

43 

1,782 

1,363 

764.87 

38.02 

44 

2,467 

1,609 

652.20 

52.25 

45 

327 

261 

798. 16 

33.82 

98 


TABLE  2:  2 


SOCIAL  RANK  -  OCCUPATION 
CITY  OF  EDMONTON:  1961 


Area 

or 

Census  Tract 

Total 

Manual  and 
Semi  —Ski  1 1  ed 
Occupations 

Total 

Occupation 

Reported 

Ratio 

Standard 

Score 

Study  Area 

42,230 

122,638 

344.35 

38.16 

Beverly 

1,524 

2,943 

517.84 

.04 

Jasper  Place 

4,136 

9,887 

418.33 

21.91 

1 

1,050 

2,385 

440.25 

17.09 

2 

1,397 

2,986 

467.85 

11.02 

3 

971 

2,652 

366.14 

33.38 

4 

482 

1,237 

389.65 

28.21 

5 

935 

2,185 

427.92 

19.80 

6 

1,142 

2,592 

440.59 

25.80 

7 

1,522 

3,098 

491.28 

5.87 

8 

632 

2,228 

283.66 

51.50 

9 

696 

2,623 

265.35 

55.53 

10 

1,151 

2,643 

435.49 

18.13 

11 

1,038 

2,275 

456.26 

13.57 

12 

720 

2,023 

355.91 

35.62 

13 

570 

1,877 

303.68 

47.10 

14 

1,125 

3,779 

297.70 

48.42 

15 

1,137 

2,284 

497.81 

4.44 

16 

517 

1,909 

270. 82 

54.33 

17 

559 

2,830 

197.53 

70.43 

18 

607 

2,786 

217.88 

65.96 

19 

1,063 

5,422 

196.05 

70.76 

20 

1,486 

3,336 

445.44 

15.95 

21 

204 

1,751 

116.50 

88.24 

22 

142 

2,251 

63.08 

99.98 

23 

320 

1,297 

246.72 

59.62 

24 

964 

2,842 

339.20 

39.30 

25 

1,243 

3,366 

369.28 

32.69 

99 
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SOCIAL  RANK  -  OCCUPATION 
CITY  OF  EDMONTON:  1961 


Page  2 


Area 

or 

Census  Tract 

Total 

Manual  and 
Semi  -Skilled 
Occupations 

Total 

Occupation 

Reported 

Ratio 

Standard 

Score 

26 

1,206 

4,097 

294.36 

49.15 

27 

1,194 

2,873 

415.59 

22.51 

28 

161 

1,533 

105.02 

7.65 

29 

682 

3,188 

213.93 

66.83 

30 

569 

1,891 

300.90 

47.71 

31 

1,163 

2,489 

467.26 

11.15 

32 

843 

2,131 

395.59 

26.90 

33 

1,027 

2,788 

368.36 

32.89 

34 

915 

2,171 

421.46 

21.22 

35 

1,797 

4,351 

413.01 

23.07 

36 

447 

1,316 

339.67 

39.19 

37 

532 

2,190 

242.92 

60.46 

38 

497 

2,082 

238.71 

61.38 

39 

1,414 

2,945 

480.14 

8.32 

40 

210 

1,761 

119.25 

87.64 

41 

618 

2,339 

264.22 

55.78 

42 

529 

1,769 

299.04 

48.12 

43 

417 

1,296 

321.76 

43.13 

44 

588 

1,734 

339.10 

39.32 

45 

88 

207 

425.12 

20.41 

100 


TABLE  2:  3 


URBANIZATION  -  FERTILITY  RATIO 
CITY  OF  EDMONTON:  1961 


Area 

or 

Census  Tract 

Total 
Children 
(0-4  years 
of  age) 

Females 
(15-44  years 
of  age) 

Ratio 

Standard 

Score 

Study  Area 

44,895 

72,740 

617.19 

44.887 

Beverly 

1,783 

1,977 

901.87 

8.668 

Jasper  Place 

6,193 

6,721 

921.44 

6.178 

City  Total 

36,919 

64,042 

576.48 

50.066 

1 

1,328 

1,581 

839.97 

16.543 

2 

1,766 

2,009 

879.04 

11.573 

3 

1,046 

1,628 

642.50 

41.667 

4 

365 

715 

510.48 

58.463 

5 

656 

1,212 

541.25 

54.548 

6 

894 

1,546 

578.26 

49.840 

7 

1,281 

1,904 

672.79 

37.813 

8 

528 

1,262 

418.38 

70.181 

9 

599 

1,470 

407.48 

71.567 

10 

675 

1,381 

488.77 

61.225 

11 

709 

1,202 

589.85 

48.365 

12 

509 

995 

511.55 

58.327 

13 

424 

893 

474.80 

63.003 

14 

764 

2,002 

381.61 

74.859 

15 

376 

869 

432.68 

68.361 

16 

437 

1,000 

437.00 

67.812 

17 

699 

1,648 

424.15 

69.447 

18 

559 

1,440 

388.19 

74.022 

19 

531 

2,891 

183.67 

100.042 

20 

829 

1,474 

562.41 

51.856 

21 

664 

1,122 

591.80 

48.117 

22 

321 

1,418 

226.37 

94.609 

23 

233 

650 

358.46 

77.804 

24 

600 

1,450 

413.79 

70.765 

25 

1,101 

1,947 

565.48 

51.466 

101 


TABLE  2:  3 

SOCIAL  RANK  -  OCCUPATION 
CITY  OF  EDMONTON:  1961 


Page  2 


Area 

or 

Census  Tract 

Total 
Children 
(0-4  years 
of  age) 

Females 
(15-44  years 
of  age) 

Ratio 

Standard 

Score 

26 

1,542 

2,530 

609.48 

45.868 

27 

1,154 

1,859 

620.76 

44.433 

28 

382 

861 

443.67 

66.963 

29 

761 

1,794 

424.19 

69.441 

30 

419 

979 

427.98 

68.959 

31 

807 

1,360 

593.38 

47.916 

32 

692 

1,215 

569.54 

50.949 

33 

1,046 

1,657 

631.26 

43.097 

34 

1,110 

1,448 

766. 57 

25.882 

35 

2,878 

3,039 

947.02 

2.924 

36 

633 

924 

685.06 

36.252 

37 

887 

1,397 

634.93 

42.630 

38 

674 

1,307 

515.68 

57.802 

39 

764 

1,535 

497.71 

60.088 

40 

919 

1,215 

756.37 

27.179 

41 

1,265 

1,589 

796.09 

22.126 

42 

1,336 

1,377 

970. 22 

-0.028 

43 

769 

904 

850.66 

15.183 

44 

853 

1,204 

708.47 

33.274 

45 

134 

139 

964.02 

0.761 

102 


TABLE  2:4 


URBANIZATION  -  WOMEN  IN  THE  LABOR  FORCE 


CITY  OF  EDMONTON:  1961 

Area 

or 

Census  Tract 

Female  Labor 
Force  (1 5  years 
and  over) 

Total  Females 
(1  5  years  and 
over) 

Ratio 

Standard 

Score 

Study  Area 

39,672 

105,693 

375.35 

45.03 

Beverly 

778 

2,452 

317.29 

31.72 

Jasper  Place 

2,608 

8,315 

313.65 

30.88 

1 

668 

2,047 

326.33 

33.79 

2 

778 

2,530 

307.50 

29.47 

3 

845 

2,263 

373.39 

44.58 

4 

398 

1,039 

383.06 

46.80 

5 

726 

1,923 

377. 53 

45.53 

6 

819 

2,372 

345.27 

38.14 

7 

881 

2,595 

339.49 

36.81 

8 

881 

2,027 

434.63 

58.63 

9 

944 

2,175 

434.02 

58.49 

10 

916 

2,430 

376.95 

45.40 

11 

743 

1,994 

381.22 

46.38 

12 

651 

1,731 

376.08 

45.20 

13 

657 

1,651 

397.94 

50.22 

14 

1,457 

3,096 

470.60 

66.88 

15 

637 

1,433 

444.52 

60.90 

16 

625 

1,834 

340.78 

37.11 

17 

880 

2,927 

300.64 

27.90 

18 

1,226 

2,642 

464.04 

65.38 

19 

2,984 

4,853 

614.87 

99.97 

20 

973 

2,488 

391.07 

48.64 

21 

452 

1,673 

270.17 

20.91 

22 

1,102 

2,318 

475.40 

67.98 

23 

529 

1,255 

421.51 

55.62 

24 

1,094 

2,442 

447. 99 

61.69 

25 

1,090 

2,910 

374. 57 

44.86 

103 
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URBANIZATION  -  WOMEN  IN  THE  LABOR  FORCE 
CITY  OF  EDMONTON:  1961 


Page  2 


Area 

or 

Census  Tract 

Female  Labor 
Force  (1 5  years 
and  over) 

Total  Females 
(1  5  years  and 
over) 

Ratio 

Standard 

Score 

26 

1,233 

3,502 

352.08 

39.70 

27 

889 

2,413 

368.42 

43.44 

28 

478 

1,380 

346.37 

38.39 

29 

1,200 

2,831 

423.87 

56.16 

30 

711 

1,675 

424.47 

56.30 

31 

798 

2,035 

392.13 

48.88 

32 

653 

1,780 

366.85 

43.08 

33 

840 

2,307 

364.10 

42.45 

34 

609 

1,878 

324.28 

33.32 

35 

1,108 

3,726 

297.36 

27.15 

36 

349 

1,123 

310.77 

30.22 

37 

646 

1,794 

360.08 

41.53 

38 

584 

1,774 

329.19 

34.45 

39 

1,042 

2,287 

455.61 

63.44 

40 

379 

1,532 

247.38 

15.68 

41 

565 

2,012 

280.81 

23.35 

42 

432 

1,511 

285.90 

24.52 

43 

315 

1,051 

299.71 

27.69 

44 

464 

1,471 

315.43 

31.29 

45 

35 

196 

178.57 

-0.10 

104 


TABLE  2:  5 


URBANIZATION  -  SINGLE  FAMILY  DWELLING  UNITS 
CITY  OF  EDMONTON:  1961 


Area 

or 

Census  Tract 

Single  Family 
Dwelling  Units 

All  Occupied 
Dwelling  Units 

Ratio 

Standard 

Score 

Study  Area 

62,698 

85,447 

733.76 

34.280 

Beverly 

1,878 

2,100 

894.28 

13.297 

Jasper  Place 

6,493 

7,072 

918.12 

10.180 

1 

1,440 

1,708 

843.09 

19.988 

2 

1,695 

2,127 

796.89 

26.027 

3 

1,383 

1,788 

773.48 

29.088 

4 

623 

822 

757.90 

31.124 

5 

1,320 

1,593 

828.62 

21.880 

6 

1,574 

1,892 

831.92 

21.448 

7 

1,709 

2,180 

783.94 

27.720 

8 

887 

1,407 

630.41 

47. 790 

9 

1,006 

1,582 

635.90 

47.072 

10 

1,348 

1,899 

709.84 

37.407 

11 

1,225 

1,643 

745.58 

32.735 

12 

1,117 

1,383 

807. 66 

24.620 

13 

954 

1,263 

755.34 

31.459 

14 

1,382 

2,662 

519. 15 

62.333 

15 

420 

1,354 

310.19 

89.648 

16 

1,145 

1,427 

802.38 

25.310 

17 

1,980 

2,146 

922.64 

9.001 

18 

1,190 

2,121 

561.05 

56.856 

19 

904 

3,920 

230.61 

100.051 

20 

1,171 

2,603 

449.86 

71.391 

21 

1,257 

1,277 

984.33 

1.525 

22 

1,069 

1,310 

816.03 

23.525 

23 

512 

989 

517.69 

62.524 

24 

1,166 

2,072 

562.74 

56.635 

25 

1,838 

2,373 

774.54 

28.949 
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URBANIZATION  -  SINGLE  FAMILY  DWELLING  UNITS 
CITY  OF  EDMONTON:  1961 


Page  2 


Area 

or 

Census  Tract 

Single  Family 
Dwelling  Units 

All  Occupied 

Dwelling  Units  Ratio 

Standard 

Score 

26 

2,133 

2,831 

753.44 

31.707 

27 

1,073 

1,875 

572.26 

55.391 

28 

856 

1,044 

819.92 

23.017 

29 

1,632 

2,051 

795.70 

26.183 

30 

819 

1,275 

642.35 

46.229 

31 

1,061 

1,647 

644.20 

45.987 

32 

1,104 

1,421 

776.91 

28.639 

33 

1,454 

1,659 

876.43 

15.630 

34 

1,267 

1,436 

882.31 

14.861 

35 

2,704 

3,183 

849. 51 

19.149 

36 

882 

907 

972.43 

3.081 

37 

830 

1,526 

543.90 

59.098 

38 

1,168 

1,393 

838.47 

20. 592 

39 

802 

2,019 

397.22 

78.272 

40 

1,248 

1,253 

996.00 

0.0 

41 

1,582 

1,598 

989.98 

.787 

42 

1,287 

1,317 

977. 22 

2.455 

43 

892 

928 

961.20 

4.549 

44 

1,090 

1,199 

909.09 

11.361 

45 

128 

172 

744.18 

32.918 

106 


Ja 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 
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SOCIAL  RANK  SCORES  BY  CENSUS  TRACT 
EDMONTON,  ALBERTA:  1961 


Occupation  Education  Mean  Social  Area 

Score  Score 


.04 

6.73 

3.39 

1 

21.91 

15.48 

18.70 

1 

17.09 

.02 

8.56 

1 

11.02 

2.77 

6.90 

1 

33.38 

44.62 

39.00 

2 

28.21 

37.80 

33.01 

2 

19.80 

32.40 

26.10 

2 

25.80 

32.08 

28.94 

2 

5.87 

16.07 

10.97 

1 

51.50 

57.29 

54.40 

3 

55.53 

64.29 

59.91 

3 

18.13 

30.89 

24.51 

1 

13.57 

32.61 

23.09 

1 

35.62 

57.83 

46.73 

2 

47.10 

68.66 

57.88 

3 

48.42 

58.68 

53.55 

3 

4.44  ■ 

29.40 

16.92 

1 

54.33 

67.28 

60.81 

3 

70.43 

84.35 

77.39 

4 

65.96 

77.38 

71.67 

3 

70.76 

86.78 

78.77 

4 

15.95 

27.26 

21.61 

1 

88.24 

82.21 

85.23 

4 

99.98 

100.06 

100.02 

4 

59.62 

63.87 

61.75 

3 

39.30 

54.38 

46.84 

2 

32.69 

47.44 

40.07 

2 

49.15 

56.32 

52.74 

3 

22.51 

28.41 

25.46 

2 

7.65 

26.50 

17.08 

1 

66.83 

77.50 

72.17 

3 

T- ^ 

o 

53.08 

50.40 

3 

11.15 

18.82 

14.99 

1 

26.90 

43 . 66 

35.28 

2 

32.89 

45.38 

39.14 

2 

21.22 

24.27 

22.75 

1 

23.07 

10.44 

16.76 

1 

39.19 

51.73 

45.46 

2 

60.46 

59.61 

60.04 

3 

61.38 

71.40 

66.39 

3 

8.32 

23.96 

16.14 

1 

87.64 

72.19 

79.92 

4 

55.78 

55.08 

55.43 

3 

48.12 

37.55 

42.84 

2 

43.13 

38.02 

40.58 

2 

39.32 

52.25 

45.79 

2 

20.41 

33.82 

27.12 

2 
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TABLE  2:  7 


URBANIZATION  SCORES  BY  CENSUS  TRACT  -  EDMONTON,  ALBERTA  -  1961 


Census  Tract 

Fertility 

Women  in  the 
Labor  Force 

Single -Detached 
Dwelling  Units 

Mean 

Social 

Area 

Beverly 

8.67 

31.72 

13.30 

17.90 

A 

Jasper  Place 

6.18 

30.88 

10.18 

15.75 

A 

1 

16.54 

33.79 

19.99 

23.44 

A 

2 

11.57 

29.47 

26.03 

22.36 

A 

3 

41.67 

44.58 

29.09 

38.45 

B 

4 

58.46 

46.80 

31.12 

45.46 

B 

5 

54.55 

45.53 

21.88 

40.65 

B 

6 

49.84 

38.14 

21.45 

36.48 

B 

7 

37.81 

36.81 

27.72 

34.11 

B 

8 

70.18 

58.63 

47.79 

58.87 

C 

9 

71.57 

58.49 

47.07 

59.04 

C 

10 

61.23 

45.40 

37.41 

48.01 

B 

11 

48.37 

46.38 

32.74 

42.50 

B 

12 

58.33 

45.20 

24.62 

42.72 

B 

13 

63.00 

50.22 

31.46 

48.23 

B 

14 

74.86 

66.88 

62.33 

68.02 

C 

15 

68.36 

60.90 

89.65 

72.97 

C 

16 

67.81 

37.11 

25.31 

43.41 

B 

17 

69.45 

27.90 

9.00 

35.45 

B 

18 

74.02 

65.38 

56.86 

65.42 

C 

19 

100.04 

99.97 

100.05 

100.02 

D 

20 

51.86 

48.64 

71.39 

57.30 

C 

21 

48.12 

20.91 

1.53 

23.52 

A 

22 

94.61 

67.98 

23.53 

62.04 

C 

23 

77.80 

55.62 

62.52 

65.31 

c 

24 

70.77 

61.69 

56.64 

63.03 

c 

25 

51.47 

44.86 

28.95 

41.76 

B 

26 

45.87 

39.70 

31.71 

39.09 

B 

27 

44.43 

43.44 

55.39 

47.75 

B 

28 

66.96 

38.39 

23.02 

42.79 

B 

29 

69.44 

56.16 

26.18 

50.59 

C 

30 

68.96 

56.30 

46.23 

57.16 

C 

31 

47.92 

48.88 

45.99 

47.60 

B 

32 

50.95 

43.08 

28.64 

40.89 

B 

33 

43.10 

42.45 

15.63 

33.73 

B 

34 

25.88 

33.32 

14.86 

24.69 

A 

35 

2.92 

27.15 

19.15 

16.41 

A 

36 

36.25 

30.22 

3.08 

23.18 

A 

37 

42.63 

41.53 

59.10 

47.75 

B 

38 

57.80 

34.45 

20.59 

37.61 

B 

39 

60.09 

63 . 44 

78.27 

67.27 

C 

40 

27.18 

15.68 

0.00 

14.29 

A 

41 

22.13 

23.35 

.79 

15.42 

A 

42 

-.03 

24.52 

2.46 

8.98 

A 

43 

15.18 

27.69 

4.55 

15.81 

A 

44 

33.27 

31.29 

11.36 

25.31 

B 

45 

.76 

-.10 

32.92 

11.19 

A 
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SHEVKY  AND  BELL  DIMENSIONS  —  SOCIAL  RANK  AND 
URBANIZATION  —  ARE  INDICATED  BY  LETTERS  ON  MAP 
IN  FORM  OF  HIGH  H  ,  MEDIUM  M  ,  AND  LOW  L  • 
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SOCIAL  AREA  L  L  INDICATES  A  LOW  SOCIAL  RANK 
SCORE  AND  A  LOW  URBANIZATION  SCORE.  FOR 
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VARIOUS  SOCIAL  AREA  TYPES,  SEE  TEXT 
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CHAPTER  3 


SOCIAL  SURVEY 

The  investigator  and  his  research  team  planned  to  utilize  the 
social  area  typology  as  a  basis  for  a  social  survey.  The  initial  development 
of  a  social  typology  of  areas  was  based  on  census  data  provided  by  the 
Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  in  1961.  In  order  to  utilize  this  technique 
more  efficiently,  the  researcher  purchased  seven  sets  of  machine  listings 
from  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  which  gave  general  population 
information  for  the  various  enumeration  areas  within  the  census  tracts  of 
Edmonton.  This  information  provided  a  basis  for  categorizing  smaller  areas 
within  census  tracts.  Having  made  a  typology  of  enumeration  areas,  as  well  as 
census  tracts,  the  research  team  proceeded  to  select  sampling  units.  Certain 
areas  of  census  tracts  15  and  20,  generally  known  as  the  Boyle  Street  Area, 
were  definitely  problem  areas.  Since  the  City  Planning  Department  was 
already  undertaking  a  survey  in  this  area,  the  researcher  omitted  these  from 
his  consideration.  It  should  also  be  mentioned  that  no  income  data  were 
initially  available  by  enumeration  area.  Thus,  we  could  tell  the  income  for 
the  census  tract  but  not  for  component  areas  within  the  tract.  We  did  write 
to  R.  J.  Davy,  chief  of  the  general  population  section  of  the  census  division, 
for  this  type  of  material.  Unfortunately,  this  material  was  not  received 
until  late  in  1966  and  was  not  available  at  the  time  the  survey  areas  were 
selected. 

Selection  of  Survey  Areas 

The  survey  areas  were  selected  in  the  following  manner:  all 
enumeration  areas  which  ranked  low  in  terms  of  occupational  distribution  and 
those  which  ranked  low  in  education  were  selected  for  consideration.  This 
means  that  the  research  team  focused  on  areas  wherein  a  high  proportion  of 
the  labour  force  was  in  low  status  occupations  and  wherein  a  high  proportion 
of  the  population  twenty-five  years  of  age  and  over  had  less  than  eight  years 
of  formal  education.  We  assumed  that  occupation  and  education  would  be  highly 
correlated  with  income.  In  selecting  areas  which  had  an  unfavorable  occupa¬ 
tional  picture,  we  hoped  to  find  a  concentration  of  low  income  families.  For 
various  reasons,  these  assumptions  did  not  prove  entirely  correct. 
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When  enumeration  areas  were  thus  identified,  the  researcher  and 


his  team  proceeded  to  examine  these  areas  in  the  field.  Since  we  were  using 
1961  census  data,  it  became  necessary  to  look  carefully  at  these  areas  in 
1966.  Edmonton  has  changed  considerably  since  the  1961  census,  and  we  could 
not  assume  that  areas  had  maintained  the  1961  characteristics.  It  could  be 
asked  why  we  did  not  use  more  up-to-date  information  about  various  areas  of 
the  city.  After  careful  consultation  with  federal,  provincial  and  city 
agencies,  it  was  found  that  such  information  did  not  exist.  One  might  also 
ask  why  the  1966  census  data  of  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  were  not 
We  did  inquire  into  this  matter  and  had  several  conversations  with  Mr.  A. 
Ustenov,  regional  officer,  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics.  Mr.  Ustenov  has 
directed  the  census  work  in  Edmonton  for  some  time  and  was  the  officer  in 
charge  of  the  1966  census.  We  were  informed  that  the  1966  census  data  would 
only  be  a  partial  census  and  that  the  data,  compiled  by  census  tract  and 
enumeration  area,  would  not  be  available  for  some  time.  At  the  time  that  this 
report  was  written,  these  data  had  not  yet  been  made  available. 

A  visual  examination  of  the  various  enumeration  areas  revealed  that 
a  number  of  them  had  changed  characteristics  drastically.  For  example,  one 
enumeration  area  on  the  south  side,  which  had  a  large  number  of  low  income 
housing  units  in  1961,  had  totally  changed  its  character.  This  change  develop¬ 
ed  because  all  of  the  low  income  housing  units  were  completely  removed  after 
1961.  Other  areas  had  such  recent  high-cost  building  that  they  could  no 
longer  be  considered  low  income  or  poor  areas.  Gradually,  we  were  able  to 
narrow  down  our  selection  to  fifteen  enumeration  areas.  We  also  tried  to 
select  areas  which  had  various  types  of  accommodation,  i.e.j  trailers,  apart¬ 
ments,  row  houses,  and  single  family  dwelling  units.  We  discovered  later 
that  even  some  of  these  areas  selected  were  not  as  low  in  income  as  we  had  anti¬ 
cipated.  Part  of  the  reason  for  this  lies  in  the  fact  that  occupation,  educa¬ 
tion  and  income,  though  correlated,  are  not  perfectly  correlated.  Another 
reason  involved  is  that  some  neighborhoods  had  changed  characteristics  but  in 
a  way  not  directly  visible  through  a  superficial  examination.  It  also  may  be 
that  the  interviewers  systematically  missed  low  income  people.  (See  Figure 
3:1  for  the  location  of  enumeration  areas  selected  for  sampling.  See  Appendix 
3,  Item  A,  for  the  distribution  of  completed  interviews  by  census  tract  and 
enumeration  area). 

Administering  of  the  Questionnaire 

Toward  the  end  of  July,  an  eleven-page  interview  schedule  was 
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developed.  Two  interviewers  were  trained  to  administer  a  pre-test  of  this 
questionnaire.  The  pre-test  was  conducted  in  low-rental  housing  owned  by  the 
city  in  Kinsman  Park.  This  site  was  deemed  to  be  an  excellent  pre-test  situa¬ 
tion  because  these  units  had  recently  been  purchased  by  the  city  and  were  to 
be  destroyed.  It  was  surprising  that  many  families  in  this  low-rent  housing 
were  not  low  income.  After  the  pre-test,  the  interview  schedule  was  revised 
and  several  additional  interviewers  were  hired.  Since  trained  interviewers 
are  not  available  in  large  numbers  in  the  Edmonton  area,  the  investigator 
selected  ten  university  and  post-university  students,  giving  them  several 
days  of  training.  During  the  first  two  weeks  of  August,  1966,  they  inter¬ 
viewed  539  different  individuals  and  families  in  the  Edmonton  area.  A  copy  of 
the  questionnaire  can  be  found  in  Appendix  3,  Item  B.  Prior  to  the  conducting 
of  the  study,  the  police  department  was  notified.  To  my  knowledge,  no 

complaints  or  difficulties  arose  during  the  entire  course  of  the  interviewing. 

\ 


Each  interviewer  carried  a  letter  of  identification;  few,  if  any,  interviewees 
insisted  on  seeing  these  letters.  All  in  all,  the  interviewers  rated  the 
interviewees  as  highly  cooperative  with  the  survey.  (See  Appendix  3,  Items 
C  and  D  for  authorization  letters) . 


The  particular  method  of  selecting  this  sample  in  the  field  needs  to 
be  kept  in  mind  when  evaluating  the  data.  Interviewers  were  sent  into  each 
enumeration  area  in  groups,  with  each  interviewer  assigned  to  a  certain  segment 


of  the  area.  The  general  instructions  were: 


a)  The  interviewer  should  count  households  in  sets  of  three, 
sometimes  four. 

b)  He  was  to  interview  one  in  each  set  of  three  (or  sometimes 
one  in  four)  of  the  households. 

c)  He  interviewed  the  first  home  in  the  set.  If  no  one  was  home, 
he  proceeded  to  the  second  house,  and  likewise  to  the  third, 
if  no  one  was  at  home.  Should  none  in  the  set  of  three  be 

at  home,  he  was  to  call  back  to  that  group  of  houses.  Thus, 
an  attempt  was  made  to  get  a  systematic  sample  of  each  area 
that  had  a  certain  amount  of  flexibility. 

d)  After  a  block  was  finished,  the  interviewer  was  to  look  for 
the  most  deteriorated  house  in  the  area  that  had  not  been 
included  in  the  survey  and  conduct  an  interview  there. 

e)  In  the  case  of  row  housing,  the  sample  units  consisted  of  one 
out  of  every  four  units,  or  two  out  of  every  six.  Generally 
speaking,  a  sample  of  between  25  and  30  per  cent  of  all 
households  in  each  enumeration  area  was  interviewed. 


Interviewers  were  instructed  not  to  force  respondents  to  comply  and 
not  to  interview  in  homes  where  it  would  be  impossible  to  communicate  with 
the  respondent.  No  official  record  was  kept  of  the  number  of  refusals,  but 
each  interviewer  listed  the  various  reasons  for  his  refusals.  These  lists  re¬ 
vealed  that  most  of  the  refusals  were  because  of  legitimate  work-interruptions, 
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i.e.,  a  night  worker  needing  to  sleep  or  a  mother  with  several  small  children 
going  out  to  shop.  A  number  of  refusals  were  based  on  language  barriers.  It 
is  the  investigator's  best  estimate  that  10  per  cent  of  people  contacted 
refused.  Since  interviews  were  to  be  solicited  on  a  voluntary  basis,  the 
number  of  people  in  our  sample  who  did  not  understand  the  study,  who  were 
against  giving  information  to  any  "official-like"  person,  whose  language  was 
markedly  deficient  in  English,  or  who  found  the  questions  too  disturbing  were 
not  pushed  to  participate.  All  in  all,  most  people  were  cooperative  and 
answered  all  the  questions. 

Such  an  approach  definitely  affects  the  randomness  of  the  sample, 
but  it  also  assures  the  university  and  the  province  of  continued  open-doors 
to  do  social  research.  Our  main  concern  was  to  achieve  some  understanding  of 
the  dynamics  of  low- income  living.  This  study  was  to  be  a  pilot  project  and 
rigid  sampling  techniques  were  not  necessary;  however,  the  size  of  the  sample 
and  the  manner  in  which  interviews  were  obtained  should  give  one  confidence  in 
the  data.  Technically  speaking,  the  sample  gives  a  picture  of  the  fifteen 
enumeration  areas  studied.  In  order  to  easily  generalize  to  the  city  as  a 
whole,  another  type  of  sample  would  need  to  be  drawn.  Better  still,  in  order 
to  understand  poverty  and  its  dynamics,  a  sample  of  the  various  types  of  low 
income  people  should  be  developed.  The  possibilities  for  such  could  now  be 
realized.  The  researcher  and  his  team  have  developed  lists  of  Edmonton  fam¬ 
ilies  receiving  city  and  provincial  welfare  services.  These  lists,  with  some 
modifications,  could  become  the  basis  for  detailed  poverty  studies.  Another 
definite  group  within  the  low  income  range  is  the  elderly  who  could  be 
identified  by  developing  lists  of  pensioners  or  those  receiving  old-age 
assistance.  Native  peoples  could  also  be  identified  and  interviewed  since 
they  are  highly  visible. 

Due  to  the  pressure  of  time  and  resources,  the  number  of  interviews 
was  restricted.  The  interview  forms  were  edited  and  coded  by  some  of  the 
interviewers  at  the  university.  Code  sheets  were  transmitted  to  the  Data 
Processing  Center  of  the  Provincial  Government.  Mr.  W.  G.  Stewart,  operations 
manager,  handled  the  punching  and  verifying  of  all  data.  All  computer  work 
was  done  by  a  number  of  the  research  team  using  the  facilities  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Alberta  Computing  Science  department.  The  enclosed  map  of  Edmonton 
will  indicate  the  location  of  each  of  the  enumeration  areas  surveyed.  The 
table  following  will  indicate  the  census  numbers  of  these  areas  and  their 
official  designation. 
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Summary  of  the  Social  Survey  Findings 


The  information  from  the  interviews  will  be  summarized  by  income 
level.  For  the  reader's  benefit,  all  data  will  appear  cross-classified  by 
the  following  annual  income  categories:  (a)  Under  $3,000,  (b)  $3,000  to 
$5,999,  and  (c)  Over  $6,000.'*'  Table  3:1  indicates  that  19  per  cent  of  the 
families  made  less  than  $3,000  a  year  while  20  per  cent  reported  making  over 
$6,000.  The  remainder  of  the  sample  (55  per  cent)  made  between  $3,000  and 
$5,999.  The  interview  information  was  acquired  from  117  males  and  462 
females.  Almost  all  of  the  interviewing  was  done  in  the  day  time,  thus  the 
higher  percentage  of  women  involved. 

Table  3:2  indicates  that  most  of  the  respondents  (55  per  cent)  were 
under  35  and  10  per  cent  were  61  or  older.  The  older  respondents  tended  to 
be  in  the  lowest  income  category.  Eighty-six  per  cent  of  all  older  people 
(61  years  and  over)  made  less  than  $3,000,  while  16  per  cent  of  the  youngest 
age  group  (30  or  younger)  did.  Of  all  respondents  making  under  $3,000,  34 
per  cent  were  61  and  over,  while  33  per  cent  were  under  35  years  of  age. 

Aside  from  these  extremes,  age  did  not  generally  differentiate  low  income 
respondents  from  higher  income  ones. 

Table  3:3  indicates  that  85  per  cent  of  the  sample  were  married  and 
3  per  cent  single.  Since  many  current  provincial  and  welfare  cases  represent 
separated,  deserted,  widowed,  or  divorced  people,  our  survey  sample  was 
markedly  at  variance  with  the  "known"  needy.  It  is  noteworthy,  however,  that 
44  per  cent  of  all  those  in  the  lowest  income  bracket  came  from  "broken"  homes. 
Almost  all  (93  per  cent  or  higher)  the  respondents  in  the  other  income  cate¬ 
gories  were  married. 

Table  3:4  compares  the  respondents'  education  with  their  reported 
family  income.  Twenty-nine  per  cent  had  an  education  of  grade  eight  or  less, 

44  per  cent  had  between  a  grade  nine  and  grade  twelve  background,  and  5  per 
cent  had  attended  university.  Education  did  not  generally  differentiate  the 
various  income  levels  except  in  the  case  of  university  special  training  and 
less  than  grade  five  education.  Fifty  per  cent  of  all  university-trained 
people  earned  $6,000  or  more  in  1965,  and  only  10  per  cent  earned  under  $3,000. 
Many  of  the  others  were  still  in  university  and  higher  earnings  would  develop 
later.  Fifty-four  per  cent  of  those  earning  $3,000  a  year  or  less  had  grade 
five  or  less.  However,  10  per  cent  of  those  earning  $6,000  or  over  had  the 
same  education.  Six  per  cent  of  those  in  the  lowest  earning  category  had 
vocational  or  technical  training  while  18  per  cent  in  the  highest  category 
reported  the  same  education.  The  extremes  in  educational  ability,  grade  five 
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or  less  and  university,  differentiated  the  income  groups  but  in  between  no 
clear-cut  picture  emerged.  Of  those  reporting  less  than  $3,000  a  year  income, 
11  per  cent  had  grade  five  or  less,  6  per  cent  had  special  vocational  or 
technical  training,  and  2  per  cent  had  some  university.  Of  those  earning 
$6,000  a  year  or  more,  3  per  cent  had  a  grade  five  or  less  education,  18  per 
cent  had  special  training,  and  13  per  cent  had  some  university.  Since  the 
areas  were  selected  with  the  idea  that  education  is  highly  related  to 
income,  it  is  not  altogether  surprising  that  we  did  not  identify  a  high 
proportion  of  poor  families.  Income  and  education  are  related,  but  not  highly 
and  a  great  deal  of  over-lapping  is  evident. 

In  Table  3:5  the  relationship  of  the  respondent's  1965  income  to 
his  father's  education  was  presented.  The  pattern  was  not  clear.  Usually, 
knowledge  of  the  father's  education  was  not  sufficient  to  predict  the  respon¬ 
dent's  income  level.  Forty-nine  per  cent  of  those  earning  less  than  $3,000 
had  fathers  with  a  grade  eight  or  less  education.  However,  47  per  cent  of 
those  earning  $5,000  or  more  had  similarly  educated  fathers.  Eighteen  per  cent 
of  the  respondents  could  not  give  their  father's  education  or  refused  to 
answer  the  question. 

Table  3:6  relates  the  respondent's  age  at  marriage  to  the  family's 
income.  Forty-seven  per  cent  of  the  respondents  were  married  when  they  were 
less  than  twenty  years  of  age.  Eighty  per  cent  were  married  at  less  than 
twenty-five  years  of  age.  Age  at  marriage  did  not  markedly  differentiate 
lower  income  from  higher  income  respondents. 

Table  3:7  shows  that  37  per  cent  of  the  sample  were  born  in  Alberta 
and  24  per  cent  were  born  elsewhere  in  Canada.  Fifty-nine  per  cent  of  those 
earning  less  than  $3,000  and  80  per  cent  of  those  making  $6,000  or  over  were 
born  in  Canada.  Place  of  birth  did  not  differentiate  the  low  income  families 
from  the  higher  ones.  Forty  per  cent  of  those  earning  less  than  $3,000  were 
born  outside  of  Canada.  Lower  proportions  of  the  middle  and  higher  income 
groups  were  born  outside  of  Canada.  Twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  former  and 
20  per  cent  of  the  latter  were  born  elsewhere.  Higher  incomes  were  reported 
by  the  Canadian-born  respondents.  Table  3:8  indicates  that  income  level  was 
not  well  differentiated  by  father's  birthplace.  One  distinction  is  noteworthy 
while  5  per  cent  of  those  whose  father  was  born  in  Alberta,  but  not  in 
Edmonton,  earned  less  than  $4,000,  some  14  per  cent  of  those  earning  over 
$6,000  had  similar  backgrounds. 

Several  other  demographic  tables,  which  are  not  included  in  this 
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chapter,  did  not  differentiate  between  income  levels.  These  are  mother's  birth 


place  and  the  number,  age  and  residence  of  the  respondent's  siblings.  The 
respondents  were  asked  whether  any  of  their  siblings  were  unemployed  or 
retired.  Eleven  per  cent  of  the  respondents  indicated  an  affirmative  reply; 

8  per  cent  of  all  respondents  had  one  such  brother  or  sister.  When  asked  if 
any  of  their  siblings  were  not  well-off,  18  per  cent  indicated  an  affirmative 
reply.  The  lowest  income  group  was  no  more  likely  to  have  siblings  not  well 
off  than  the  higher  income  groups;  however,  they  were  more  likely  to  have 
unemployed  or  retired  siblings.  Since  our  low  income  group  was  largely  older, 
this  undoubtedly  is  a  function  of  age.  We  also  do  not  have  any  information 
on  the  relative  perceptions  of  what  constitutes  being  well-off. 

Table  3:9  indicates  the  number  of  different  types  of  jobs  held  by 
the  male  head  of  household  in  the  last  five  years.  Fifty  per  cent  had  only 
one  type  and  28  per  cent  had  two  or  three.  The  higher  incomes  were  reported 
by  those  who  had  held  the  fewest  different  types  of  jobs.  Sixty-six  per  cent 
of  those  reporting  over  $6,000  income  had  only  one  type  of  job  versus  29  per 
cent  of  the  less  than  $3,000  group.  Twenty  per  cent  of  the  respondents 
reported  no  jobs  in  the  last  five  years.  These  were  mainly  older  retired 
people  or  younger  university  people.  Nine  per  cent  of  the  sample  did  not 
answer  the  question.  Those  were  almost  entirely  in  the  lowest  income  group. 

In  this  sample,  numerous  job  changes  were  related  to  lower  incomes. 

Table  3:10  reports  the  present  employment  situation  of  male  heads 
of  household.  Seventy-seven  per  cent  were  fully  employed  and  11  per  cent  of 
the  respondents  did  not  reply  to  the  question  or  it  was  not  applicable  to  them. 
Only  2  per  cent  were  unemployed  and  seeking  work;  7  per  cent  were  retired  or 
handicapped.  The  respondents  earning  less  than  $3,000  were  working  part-time 
or  were  unemployed  for  various  reasons.  Only  37  per  cent  of  the  low  income 
group  were  fully  employed.  In  addition,  18  per  cent  of  the  females  were 
reported  as  currently  employed.  In  the  case  of  the  females,  the  higher  the 
reported  income  level,  the  more  likely  it  was  that  the  female  was  working. 

Eight  per  cent  of  the  females  in  the  less  than  $3,000  category  were  employed 
full-time  versus  23  per  cent  in  the  over  $6,000  group. 

Respondents  were  also  asked  how  long  they  had  held  their  present 
jobs.  Table  3:11  indicates  that  36  per  cent  of  the  male  respondents  had  held 
their  present  job  for  five  years  or  more.  Twenty-five  per  cent  had  held  their 
jobs  less  than  a  year,  and  19  per  cent  did  not  answer  the  question  because  it 
was  not  applicable.  Considering  that  53  per  cent  of  those  earning  less  than 
$3,000  did  not  reply  because  the  question  was  inappropriate  (they  were  older 
and  retired),  one  realizes  that  job  tenure  did  not  differentiate  the  various 
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income  levels. 


Table  3:12  shows  that  18  per  cent  of  the  respondents  held  second 
jobs.  These  are  more  likely  to  be  held  by  the  higher  than  the  lower  income 
group.  Other  information  indicated  that  these  present  second  jobs  had 
almost  entirely  been  held  less  than  four  years. 

Respondents  were  asked  if  the  main  wage  earner  in  the  family  ever 
was  unemployed.  Table  3:13  shows  that  42  per  cent  of  the  sample  said,  "Yes." 
Thirty-eight  per  cent  of  the  over  $6,000  group  had  been  unemployed  and  46  per 
cent  of  the  less  than  $3,000  group.  For  most  of  the  respondents  experiencing 
unemployment  (61  per  cent),  their  unemployment,  irrespective  of  income  level, 
was  short  term.  For  69  per  cent  of  these  unemployed,  the  experience  also 
took  place  in  the  more  distant  past,  i.e.j  not  during  the  last  few  years. 

(See  Tables  3:14  and  3:15). 

It  is  not  necessary  to  report  the  data  on  many  of  the  other  employ¬ 
ment  questions  as  most  of  our  lower  income  people  were  not  employable  (re¬ 
tired)  . 

Had  the  research  team  been  able  to  locate  a  large  number  of  low 
income  families,  our  analysis  would  have  been  more  salient.  No  general  city 
sample  will  yield  a  high  proportion  of  low  income  people.  No  sample  selected 
from  a  small  area,  with  the  possible  exception  of  census  tracts  15,  20  and 
39,  will  produce  such  a  group.  This  will  become  even  more  evident  when  the 
distribution  of  city  and  provincial  welfare  cases  is  noted.  The  poor  are 
widely  distributed  throughout  the  city  and  within  given  census  tracts.  The 
research  needs  to  be  focused  on  particular  forms  of  poverty.  Low  income 
families  are  as  diverse  and  dispersed  as  higher  income  ones.  Each  type  has 
its  own  syndrome  of  causes  and  needs  to  be  evaluated  as  such.  Of  course  the 
welfare  data  were  not  available  until  after  the  survey  had  been  conducted. 

This  project  hopes  to  build  a  firm  base  of  information  so  that  studies  can 
sample  intelligently  in  terms  of  the  specific  goals  of  the  project  in  question. 

Experience  of  Poverty.  Table  3:16  shows  that  81  per  cent  of  the 
respondents  were  basically  wage  earners  or  salaried.  This  was  the  main 
source  of  their  family's  1965  income.  Nine  per  cent  were  dependent  on  gov¬ 
ernment  or  private  pensions  while  5  per  cent  depended  on  direct  welfare  aid. 

The  remaining  5  per  cent  of  respondents  depended  on  various  other  sources. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  33  per  cent  of  those  reporting  less  than 
$3,000  income  a  year  depended  mainly  on  pensions  and  some  12  per  cent  of  this 
group  depended  on  welfare.  Our  small  low  income  group  was  composed  of  three 
types  of  individuals: 
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a)  The  low  income  wage  or  salary  earner.  In  some  cases 
these  were  persons  for  whom  a  low  income  was  but  a 
stopping  point  on  the  way  to  a  good  salary. 

b)  The  pensioner.  Some  lived  comfortably,  because  they 
owned  their  home  and  basic  possessions;  others  lived 
a  marginal  existence,  often  alone. 

c)  The  welfare  case.  Most  needed  welfare  aid,  although 
such  aid  kept  them  in  the  low  income  bracket. 

Future  studies  of  poverty  need  to  focus  on  these  groups  and  those 
represented  by  the  official  case  loads  of  welfare  agencies.  Low  income  is 
a  complex  phenomenon  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  Alex  Taylor-McCauley 
area,  seems  to  be  widely  distributed  in  the  city. 

Respondents  were  asked  whether  they  had  received  any  assistance 
from  city,  provincial  or  federal  sources  in  1966.  (See  Table  3:17).  They 
were  also  asked  about  the  previous  seven  years.  In  both  cases  the  type  and 
amount  of  assistance  was  noted.  Nineteen  per  cent  of  the  respondents  did 
receive  help  in  1966.  Table  3:18  indicates  that  the  type  of  aid  received 
in  rank  order  was  Social  Allowance  (33  cases) ,  Social  Assistance  (19) , 
pensions  (21),  Old-Age  Security  (14)  and  Unemployment  Insurance  (13).  Once 
again  it  was  predominantly  the  low  income  group  which  had  to  resort  to  these 
aids.  Forty-eight  per  cent  of  the  less  than  $3,000  a  year  category  had 
received  aid  in  1966.  Forty- three  per  cent  of  the  lowest  income  group  had 
also  received  aid  in  1965.  Forty-one  per  cent  of  this  group  had  aid  in  the 
two  to  four  years  prior  to  1965  and  58  per  cent  in  the  five  to  seven  years 
prior.  In  other  words,  one-half  of  the  lowest  income  group  has  received  and 
is  receiving  government  aid.  (See  Tables  3:19  and  20). 

Concerning  their  present  financial  problems,  the  lowest  income 
respondents  were  least  likely  to  be  in  debt.  (See  Table  3:21).  While  73  to 
75  per  cent  of  the  other  income  categories  had  one  or  more  standard  types  of 
debt,  only  54  per  cent  of  the  lowest  income  group  did.  When  asked  about  the 
direct  amount  of  money  owed  (exclusive  of  a  home  mortgage) ,  53  per  cent  of 
the  low  income  group  owed  none,  and  30  per  cent  owed  less  than  $600  total. 

(See  Table  3:22).  Ten  per  cent  owed  between  $1,200  and  $2,500;  1  per  cent 
owed  over  $2,500.  The  highest  income  group  had  35  per  cent  reporting  no 
debt,  20  per  cent  owing  $1,200  to  $2,500,  and  14  per  cent  owing  over  $2,500. 
Certainly  our  data  are  somewhat  confused  by  the  inclusion  of  students  who 
temporarily  have  low  income  and  a  special  kind  of  indebtedness.  Nevertheless 
the  low  income  group  does  need  financial  aid.  It  is  not  generally  a  group 
with  high  indebtedness.  When  asked  the  length  of  time  needed  to  pay  off  their 
debts,  most  persons  in  all  income  levels  expected  to  resolve  their  indebted¬ 


ness  in  the  near  future — within  a  year. 
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Generally  speaking,  a  similar  proportion  of  each  income  group  found 
it  difficult  to  pay  on  time.  More  of  the  low  income  group  (26  per  cent) 
agreed  with  this  statement  than  did  any  of  the  higher  ones.  (See  Table  3:23). 
When  it  came  to  the  question  of  worry  over  debts,  the  low  income  group 
worried  the  most  (43  per  cent)  and  the  highest  group  the  least  (30  per  cent). 
(See  Table  3:24).  Most  of  the  respondents  had  never  had  to  sell  things  to 
make  ends  meet  or  pay  debts,  but  10  per  cent  of  the  less  than  $3,000  and  2 
per  cent  of  the  over  $6,000  group  did.  (See  Table  3:25). 

We  inquired  about  receiving  financial  aid  from  friends  or  relatives 
in  1966.  Most  respondents  replied  "No"  to  these  questions,  though  15  per 
cent  of  the  lowest  group  said  "Yes"  versus  6  per  cent  of  the  highest  group. 
(See  Table  3:25).  The' aid  was  generally  indicated  as  a  small  amount.  When 
we  asked  about  receiving  aid  in  the  years  past,  some  25  per  cent  of  the  low 
income  group  said  "Yes"  versus  20  per  cent  of  the  highest  group.  (See  Table 
3:27).  The  amount  was  generally  indicated  as  small.  Thus,  the  majority  of 
respondents  did  not  receive  financial  aid  from  friends  or  relatives,  but 
lower  income  respondents  received  this  aid  more  frequently  than  did  any  of 
the  other  income  groups.  Most  respondents  could  not  be  classified  as  low- 
income  families;  however,  the  low  income  group  does  appear  to  be  a  long¬ 
standing  one,  relying  primarily  on  various  forms  of  government  aid  and  then 
on  relatives  and  friends. 

Respondents  mainly  owned  their  own  home  or  rented  from  private 
individuals  or  companies.  (See  Table  3:28).  The  highest  proportion  of  home 
owners  (44  per  cent)  were  found  in  the  lowest  income  group.  These  were  the 
older,  retired,  pensioned  individuals  needing  government  support  in  one  form 
or  another.  Sixty  per  cent  of  the  respondents  were  renting. 

Thirty-one  per  cent  of  all  respondents  earning  over  $6,000  were 
paying  less  than  $49  a  month  compared  to  6  per  cent  of  the  lowest  income 
group.  (See  Table  3:29).  Ten  per  cent  of  the  highest  group  paid  $90  or 
more  a  month  versus  10  per  cent  of  the  lowest  income  group.  Surprisingly, 
high  income  people  often  paid  lower  rents  than  low  income  people.  It  is  hard 
to  generalize  these  results,  but  one  might  examine  the  characteristics  of 
those  in  low  rental  housing.  Perhaps  public  housing  for  low  income  people 
is  a  necessity.  Many  higher  income  people  may  prefer  lower  rentals.  Unless 
all  types  of  housing  are  in  abundance,  low  income  people  may  be  forced  into 
higher  rental  housing,  often  of  questionable  value,  which  is  beyond  their 
means . 
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Table  3:30  indicates  those  who  have  mortgage  payments.  Seventy- 


seven  per  cent  of  the  respondents  were  renters,  owned  their  own  home,  or  re¬ 
fused  to  answer.  Some  364  of  the  447  respondents  in  this  group  were  known  to 
be  renters.  At  any  rate,  9  per  cent  of  the  lowest  income  group  paid  $90  a 
month  or  more  in  payment  versus  23  per  cent  of  the  highest  income  group.  A 
high  proportion  of  lower  income  people  were  retired  and  owned  their  own  homes 
while  the  younger  low  income  respondents  were  primarily  renters. 

When  asked  about  their  satisfaction  with  their  present  home,  the 
majority  in  all  income  groups  were  satisfied  or  very  satisfied.  (See  Table 
3:31).  Seventy-nine  per  cent  of  the  lowest  group  gave  these  responses  versus 
63  per  cent  of  the  highest  group.  Next  the  adequacy  of  the  facilities  was 
examined.  The  respondents  mainly  found  their  present  living  accommodations 
adequate  or  very  adequate.  (See  Table  3:32).  Ninety-one  per  cent  of  the 
low  income  group  and  86  per  cent  of  the  highest  group-  replied  this  way. 
Regardless  of  income,  these  respondents  were  satisfied  and  perceived  their 
facilities  as  adequate. 

The  length  of  residence  reported  by  respondents  is  indicated  in 
Table  3:33.  Forty-six  per  cent  of  the  lowest  group  had  lived  at  their 
present  address  for  more  than  five  years  versus  25  per  cent  of  the  highest 
group.  Twenty-nine  per  cent  of  the  low  group  had  lived  at  their  present 
address  eleven  or  more  years  versus  8  per  cent  of  the  highest  group.  Many 
people  with  low  income  are  long-time  residents  of  the  community  who  are  now 
on  pension  or  reduced  income.  Looking  at  household  size,  we  note  that  11 
per  cent  of  the  less  than  $3,000  group  are  alone  versus  none  of  the  $6,000 
and  over  group.  (See  Table  3:34).  Only  10  per  cent  of  the  low  group  house¬ 
holds  contain  six  or  more  persons  versus  20  per  cent  of  the  highest  group. 

Our  low  income  group  contains  relatively  long  term  residents,  small  family 
groups  who  are  fairly  well  satisfied  with  their  housing  conditions.  One  may 
ask  at  this  point — "Where  is  poverty?"  Again  these  low  income  people  are  not 
greatly  different  from  their  higher  income  counterpart  in  many  respects.  The 
poor  have  remained  hidden  (hidden  that  is,  from  the  interviewers);  they  are 
widely  scattered  and  not  easily  discovered  in  a  sample,  or  they  are  concen¬ 
trated  elsewhere. 

When  respondents  were  asked  if  they  were  considering  moving  in  the 
future,  most  said  "No" — 79  per  cent  of  the  low  income  and  66  per  cent  of  high 
income  groups.  (See  Table  3:35).  We  inquired  about  their  length  of  residence 
in  the  city  as  well.  (See  Table  3:36).  Sixty-five  per  cent  of  the  low  income 
group  had  lived  in  Edmonton  over  eleven  years  versus  40  per  cent  of  the  high¬ 
est  income  group.  Nine  per  cent  of  the  former  were  here  less  than  two  years 
versus  22  per  cent  of  the  latter.  Again  the  age  composition  of  the  low  income 
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group  is  a  factor.  Fewer  of  the  low  income  group  than  of  the  highest  income 
group  are  recent  arrivals. 

The  respondents'  reasons  for  originally  moving  to  Edmonton  are  seen 
in  Table  3:37.  The  main  reasons  given  were  job  opportunities  (53  per  cent  of 
the  sample)  and  parents  bringing  them  or  being  born  here  (24  per  cent). 

Twelve  per  cent  came  because  relatives  or  friends  were  here.  They  came  and 
have  stayed  regardless  of  income,  though  a  higher  proportion  of  the  highest 
income  group  came  for  job  opportunities. 

To  get  a  more  particular  picture  of  their  satisfaction,  we  asked 
about  the  functioning  of  various  services  in  their  neighborhood.  (See  Table 
3:38).  Each  of  thirteen  services  listed  was  mainly  ranked  as  "Very  or  some¬ 
what  satisfactory"  by  all  income  groups.  Almost  no  service  was  ranked  as  very 
unsatisfactory.  Only  one  item  presented  an  atypical  response  pattern.  When 
asked  about  satisfaction  with  welfare  services,  68  per  cent  of  the  respondents 
said  "No  opinion."  Ten  per  cent  said  "Very  satisfied,"  giving  this  item  the 
lowest  endorsement  of  any  item.  People  apparently  were  not  able  to  comment 
on  this  service,  though  the  lowest  income  group  did  indicate  higher  levels 
of  satisfaction  (37  per  cent  "Very  or  Somewhat  satisfied")  and  lower  levels 
of  "No  opinion"  (55  per  cent) .  Twenty-two  per  cent  of  the  highest  income 
group  endorsed  this  item  and  75  per  cent  had  no  opinion.  Apparently  our 
sample  knew  so  little  about  the  activity  of  welfare  agencies  in  their  own 
neighborhoods  that  they  did  not  have  an  opinion  about  the  matter.  Clearly  a 
job  of  education  must  be  done.  Perhaps  knowledge  of  welfare  is  akin  to  having 
knowledge  of  some  forbidden  or  disreputable  subject,  perhaps  these  services  do 
not  penetrate  these  areas  or  do  not  penetrate  them  in  a  visible  way,  perhaps 
our  sample  is  typical  of  people  who  have  had  limited  contact  with  welfare 
agencies  or  programs. 

Knowledge  of  Poverty.  To  what  extent  are  citizens  of  any  community 
aware  of  the  needs  of  other  citizens  or  of  the  services  available  for  those  in 
need?  Respondents  were  presented  six  problem  cases  and  asked  what  types  of 
facilities  were  available  in  Edmonton  and  where  one  could  go  for  help  if  he 
had  such  a  problem.  These  cases  involved  examples  of  unemployment,  desertion, 
an  unwed  mother,  juvenile  misbehavior,  child  neglect,  and  adult  disability. 

The  cases  were  open-ended,  i.e-j  the  client  had  to  provide  the  structure  for 
his  answers. 

Concerning  unemployment,  57  per  cent  of  the  respondents  said,  "go  to 
welfare,"  and  20  per  cent  mentioned  an  agency  of  the  federal  government.  (See 
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Table  3:39).  Sixteen  per  cent  did  not  know.  More  of  the  poor  were  unable  to 
indicate  a  solution  than  the  higher  income  group  (23  per  cent  versus  11  per 
cent).  Other  than  these,  no  large  differences  were  revealed  between  income 
levels . 

Concerning  the  desertion  situation,  82  per  cent  said  "Welfare,"  and 
8  per  cent  did  not  know.  (See  Table  3:40).  No  large  differences  in  suggested 
services  existed  by  income  level. 

Concerning  the  unwed  mother,  41  per  cent  said  that  services  were 
available  through  provincial  and  private  agencies  and  37  per  cent  said  "Wel¬ 
fare."  (See  Table  3:41).  Sixteen  per  cent  did  not  know  of  any  services.  The 
proportion  of  "Don't  knows"  was  highest  for  the  lowest  income  group  (25  per 
cent) . 

Concerning  the  illegal  behavior  of  a  boy,  25  per  cent  said  "A 
provincial  or  private  agency"  and  20  per  cent  said  "Welfare."  (See  Table 
3:42).  Thirty-three  per  cent  did  not  know  and  14  per  cent  said  "Police."  The 
lowest  income  group  had  the  highest  proportion  of  "Don't  knows"  and  were  less 
likely  to  suggest  welfare,  but  otherwise  were  not  differentiated  greatly  from 
the  other  income  levels. 

Concerning  child  neglect,  60  per  cent  said  "Welfare"  and  27  per 
cent  said  "Police."  (See  Table  3:43).  This  pattern  did  not  vary  greatly  by 
income  level,  but  again  more  lower  income  respondents  replied  "Don't  know" 
than  higher  income  ones. 

Concerning  adult  disability  (either  physical  or  mental) ,  29  per 
cent  said  "Welfare"  and  24  per  cent  said  "Provincial  or  private  agency."  (See 
Table  3:44).  Forty-one  per  cent  did  not  know  or  could  not  answer  the  ques¬ 
tion.  No  great  differences  existed  by  income  level. 

Basically  people  looked  to  welfare,  then  other  provincial  or  private 
agencies  and  then  to  police  as  sources  of  referral.  Among  a  significant 
minority  no  knowledge  of  services  appeared  to  exist.  Other  services  mentioned 
but  very  seldom  were  church,  relatives,  friends,  police,  and  the  Edmonton 
Welfare  Council  information  phone  number.  Any  one  in  distress  or  need  can 
call  this  number  and  be  referred  to  the  appropriate  helping  source.  It  is 
significant  that  people  irrespective  of  income  see  government  as  the  source  of 
services  for  meeting  the  varied  needs  of  people.  We  did  not  press  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  term  "Welfare"  as  perceived  by  the  respondents.  Our  other  data 
indicate  that  this  is  often  seen  as  a  stigmatized  label.  Yet,  for  many 
legitimate  problems  facing  citizens,  welfare  is  seen  as  a  potential  source  of 
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aid.  Perhaps  welfare  is  seen  as  meeting  society's  responsibility  to  the  less 
fortunate,  but  this  vision  is  clouded  by  the  stigmatization  of  those  receiv¬ 
ing  this  aid. 

Interviewers  were  asked  to  rate  each  respondent  on  his  degree  of 
awareness  in  terms  of  the  services  available  in  Edmonton.  Respondents  who 
used  general  terms  such  as  welfare  or  government  were  classified  as  having  a 
"general"  awareness.  Those  who  mentioned  several  specific  agencies  and 
locations  in  one  to  three  cases  were  categorized  as  having  "specific"  aware¬ 
ness.  Those  respondents  who  gave  detailed  information  on  three  or  more  of 
the  examples  used  were  classified  as  having  "high"  awareness.  Those  who  could 
mention  nothing  were  classified  as  having  "no"  awareness.  (See  Table  3:45). 
Twelve  per  cent  of  the  respondents  had  "no"  awareness  and  1  per  cent  "high" 
awareness.  Sixty  per  cent  had  "general"  awareness.  More  of  the  lower  income 
group  were  unaware  (17  per  cent)  than  the  highest  income  group  (4  per  cent). 
Generally  our  sample  did  not  know  much  about  the  specific  agencies  and 
programs  available.  Perhaps  knowledge  comes  if  one  has  to  act.  In  that  case, 
persons  in  our  sample  do  not  appear  to  need  action  and  thus  need  to  know  very 
little  about  welfare  services. 

We  asked  each  respondent  how  many  poor  people  he  knew  in  the  area, 
if  any.  (See  Table  3:46).  Sixty-nine  per  cent  said  they  knew  of  none.  Con¬ 
cerning  the  number  of  such  families,  12  per  cent  of  all  respondents  said  one 
family  and  9  per  cent  said  two  or  three  families.  (See  Table  3:47).  Seven 
per  cent  knew  four  or  more  and  only  2  per  cent  identified  themselves  as  poor. 
Only  5  per  cent  of  the  lowest  income  group  identified  themselves  as  poor.  No 
great  difference  in  the  knowledge  of  poor  families  existed  between  income 
levels . 

A  series  of  questions  were  asked  about  the  poor.  "What  shows  that 
people  you  know  or  people  in  general  are  poor?  Why  are  they  poor?  What  could 
be  done  to  help  them  or  you  if  you  were  in  a  poverty  situation?" 

The  most  prominent  indicators  of  poverty  noted  were  lack  of  adequate 
food,  clothing,  or  housing.  (See  Table  3:48).  Sixty-nine  per  cent  of  the 
respondents  pointed  to  these  factors  as  major  indicators  of  poverty.  The 
remainder  of  factors  mentioned  were  personal  appearance,  style  of  living,  low 
income,  and  welfare.  Eleven  per  cent  of  the  sample  either  did  not  reply  or 
said  that  there  are  no  visible  indicators. 

The  "Why?"  of  poorness  produced  an  array  of  responses.  (See  Table 
3:49).  Thirty-one  per  cent  said  it  was  the  individual's  own  fault,  implying 
128  that  personality  defects  lead  to  poverty.  Fourteen  per  cent  said  it  was 


inadequate  education  and  14  per  cent  said  it  was  poor  management  of  home  and 
funds.  Thirteen  per  cent  said  it  was  sickness  or  illness,  13  per  cent  said  a 
low  income,  while  1  per  cent  saw  being  on  welfare  as  the  cause.  Ten  per  cent 
said  nothing  and  5  per  cent  focused  on  employment  factors.  No  one  indicated 
that  societal  arrangements  or  social  structure  might  have  anything  to  do  with 
the  problem  of  poverty.  In  a  sense,  the  respondents  seemed  to  say,  "If  you 
are  a  good  person,  adequately  educated  and  healthy,  you  will  not  be  poor." 
Response  patterns  did  not  vary  greatly  by  income  level.  The  basic  source  of 
difficulty  is  the  individual  and  the  basic  remedies  are  individual.  One 
wonders  why  arguments  involving  social  class,  minority  group  status,  vested 
interests,  government  policies,  automation,  the  nature  of  the  economy,  the 
opportunity  structure  of  the  community  were  not  mentioned.  Perhaps  this  level 
of  argument  cannot  be  used  by  members  of  the  general  public. 

One  sees  the  above  trend  most  clearly  when  remedies  are  sought. 

(See  Table  3:50).  Eighteen  per  cent  saw  the  remedy  in  education,  16  per  cent 
in  better  jobs,  16  per  cent  in  welfare  assistance,  and  20  per  cent  offered  no 
remedy.  The  remainder  emphasized  better  housing  (9  per  cent) ,  general  counsel¬ 
ling  (6  per  cent),  the  solution  of  personal  problems  (6  per  cent),  and  the 
teaching  of  money  management  (9  per  cent).  A  high  proportion  of  persons  on 
welfare  have  needs  which  could  not  be  met  by  these  proposed  remedies.  Many 
are  parents  of  dependent  children  who  do  not  have  the  support  of  a  spouse. 
Others  are  "problem  families"  needing  child  guidance.  Many  others  are  aged 
persons,  usually  living  alone.  The  stereotypes  of  poverty  do  not  seem  to 
correspond  to  the  facts  and  conditions  of  poverty.  But  then,  these  respondents 
are  not  very  poor  nor  have  they  had  much  experience  with  real  poverty  and  poor 
people.  The  remedies  selected  did  not  vary  greatly  by  income  level. 

We  asked  the  respondents  what  could  be  done  for  them  if  they  were 
poor  to  help  them  live  a  fairly  adequate  life.  Twenty-four  per  cent  did  not 
answer  and  29  per  cent  said  "Better  jobs."  Fifteen  per  cent  said  "Education," 
and  12  per  cent  "Welfare."  The  remainder  selected  responses  similar  to  those 
indicated  for  the  present  poor. 

People  have  vague  ideas  about  poverty  and  only  general  solutions. 

Few  comments  were  made  which  any  government  could  use  as  a  basis  for  policies 
or  programs.  The  poor  and  their  characteristics  are  hidden  from  the  general 
public  but  not  from  the  helping  agencies.  We  need  local  studies  about  the 
hard-rock  poverty  cases  known  to  the  city  and  the  province.  We  need  to  edu¬ 
cate  the  public  about  the  nature  of  poverty.  We  also  must  begin  producing 
programs  which  are  "new"  in  that  they  are  based  on  facts  and  assumptions  which 
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do  not  damn  the  poor  because  of  innate  deficiencies.  Much  recent  research 
has  been  focused  on  correcting  false  public  stereotypes  and  is  focusing  on 
the  way  society,  through  its  agencies,  processes  people  with  problems.  (See 
the  chapter  on  provincial  and  city  welfare  for  relevant  references) .  Many 
comments  made  to  the  investigator  by  social  workers  about  welfare  focused  on 
system  deficiencies  rather  than  on  the  clients. 

We  asked  the  respondents  if  they  currently  knew  any  families 
receiving  welfare,  and  how  many.  (See  Table  3:51).  Forty-three  per  cent 

said  they  knew  no  such  families.  All  income  levels  were  ignorant  in  this 
manner;  e.g.,  39  per  cent  of  those  earning  less  than  $3,000  a  year  and  53 

per  cent  of  the  over  $6,000  group  gave  this  response.  Twenty-one  per  cent  of 
the  sample  said  they  knew  one  such  family,  26  per  cent  a  few  families  and  9 
per  cent  said  many  such  families. 

We  next  asked  two  questions  about  welfare  recipients  in  particular. 
"Do  most  deserve  it,  and  do  they  use  their  grants  correctly?"  Twenty-eight 
per  cent  said  "No,  most  people  do  not  deserve  it."  (See  Table  3:52). 
Seventeen  per  cent  said  "Some  do,  some  don't"  deserve  assistance,  while  9  per 
cent  did  not  know.  That  47  per  cent  said  "Yes"  is  somewhat  offset  by  the 
strong  feeling  of  a  significant  minority  that  welfare  recipients  do  not 
deserve  it.  If  this  is  indicative  of  the  public's  feeling,  it  may  help  us 
understand  the  almost  fanatical  concern  of  welfare  agencies  with  eligibility 
and  the  reason  many  recipients  feel  stigmatized  if  they  are  on  welfare.  No 
marked  difference  was  revealed  by  income  level. 

Concerning  the  use  of  funds,  the  same  pattern  emerges.  (See  Table 
3:53).  Twenty-six  per  cent  said  that  recipients  use  aid  incorrectly. 

Eighteen  per  cent  said  "Some  do,  some  don't"  use  assistance  property  and  12 
per  cent  said  "Don't  know."  Forty-four  per  cent  said  "Yes,"  that  they 
believed  most  families  did  use  their  grants  correctly.  When  talking  to 
officials  and  workers  about  the  above  questions,  the  investigator  received 
comments  which  indicated  that  few  cases  receiving  welfare  did  not  legally 
deserve  it  and  few  abused  their  grants.  A  small  percentage  of  cases  were 
"taking"  the  public.  Later  chapters  will  show  that  most  of  the  case  loads  of 
the  city  and  province  contain  needy  families  which  our  society  defines  as 
worthy  of  aid.  More  important  questions  might  be:  "Are  we  giving  enough 
financial  aid?  Are  we  providing  sufficient  personalized  services  to  these 
families?"  It  might  even  be  appropriate  to  take  the  "missionary"  attitudes: 
"Can't  we  do  more?  Have  all  been  effectively  reached?" 
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Respondents  in  our  sample  had  limited  knowledge  of  poverty  and 


offered  only  general  solutions  which  largely  ignored  the  structure  of  the 
society  in  which  we  live.  They  had  some  knowledge  of  welfare  cases  but  not 
extensive.  While  the  majority  endorsed  aid  as  being  correctly  given  and 
used,  a  significant  minority  did  not  feel  this  way.  We  need  some  contrasting 
samples  from  the  higher  and  lower  income  areas  to  put  these  comments  into  a 
wider  perspective.  Better  still,  we  need  to  search  out  those  who  are  needy, 
assessing  their  perceptions  of  poverty  and  their  actual  use  of  welfare 
services.  Opinions,  however  varied  or  representative,  are  not  the  stopping 
point.  We  need  to  evaluate  existing  poverty  programs:  How  are  they  working? 

What  are  they  accomplishing?  We  need  to  design  and  implement  radically  new 
ones.  Present  opinions  and  stereotypes  about  welfare  may  hinder  this 
development . 

Awareness  and  Involvement  in  Society.  The  survey  was  also  concerned 
with  the  political  characteristics  of  the  respondents.  To  what  extent  were 
they  active  and  informed  politically?  To  what  extent  did  they  have  confidence 
in  the  political  order  which  might  form  the  basis  for  action?  We  were  also 
concerned  about  the  attitudes  of  the  poor  in  particular.  Were  they  an 
apathetic,  hopeless  or  defeated  group? 

Table  3:54  indicates  the  citizenship  status  of  our  sample.  Citizen¬ 
ship  status  did  not  differentiate  the  various  income  levels.  Seventy-eight 
per  cent  of  the  group  were  native-born  Canadians  but  not  of  Indian  ancestry. 

In  fact,  no  Indians  were  interviewed  and  only  two  Metis.  In  later  chapters, 
we  will  show  that  Indians  are  few  in  number  and  widely  dispersed  in  the  city. 

We  asked  respondents  if  they  had  voted  in  the  1965  federal  elections. 

(See  Tables  3:35  and  3:36).  Sixty- four  per  cent  of  the  males  had  voted 
federally  and  64  per  cent  of  the  females.  Only  47  per  cent  of  the  males 
reporting  less  than  $3,000  group  voted  in  the  1965  federal  election  versus  67 
per  cent  of  the  highest  group.  However,  31  per  cent  of  the  low  income  males 
would  not  or  could  not  answer  the  question.  Sixty-five  per  cent  of  the  low 
income  females  voted  in  1965  versus  67  per  cent  of  the  higher  income  females. 

Voting  was  not  generally  differentiated  by  income  level. 

Concerning  the  provincial  elections  in  1963,  59  per  cent  of  the 
males  and  58  per  cent  of  the  females  said  they  had  voted.  (See  Tables  3:57  and 
3:58).  Voting  or  not  voting  was  not  markedly  differentiated  by  income  level 
for  either  males  or  females. 

We  asked  several  specific  questions  about  government  officials  at 
the  three  levels  of  government.  We  asked  for  the  names  of  their  Member  of 
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Legislative  Assembly,  Member  of  Parliament,  and  City  Council  members.  (See 
Tables  3:59,  3:60  and  3:61).  Eighty-five  per  cent  said  they  did  not  know 
the  name  of  their  Member  of  Legislative  Assembly;  9  per  cent  gave  the  wrong 
name.  Only  5  per  cent  of  all  respondents  gave  the  correct  name.  Sixty-six 
per  cent  did  not  know  the  name  of  their  Member  of  Parliament  and  4  per  cent 
gave  the  wrong  name.  Concerning  the  names  of  Edmonton  City  Council  members, 
only  19  per  cent  did  not  know  any.  However,  18  per  cent  could  give  only 
one  correct  name  and  7  per  cent  gave  almost  all  wrong  names.  In  all  cases, 
the  lower  income  respondents  were  no  more  knowledgeable  or  non-knowledgeable 
than  the  higher  income  ones.  It  should  be  noted  that  all  names  given  by 
respondents  were  checked  against  the  correct  names  of  people  in  these  offices 
by  district. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  our  sample  is  politically  involved.  They 
vote,  but  they  are  largely  ignorant  of  their  representatives,  federally  and 
provincially .  In  terms  of  city  government,  the  record  is  not  very  impressive 
either,  as  the  council  has  been  widely  publicized  by  the  news  media.  The 
mayor  is  a  member  of  council,  but  the  most  frequently  named  council  member 
was  the  one  who  generally  received  the  widest  publicity.  Few  respondents 
could  name  more  than  three  of  the  twelve  members. 

We  asked  the  respondents  if  they  had  ever  written  or  called  a 
government  official  to  complain  about  a  neighborhood  or  personal  problem. 

(See  Table  3:62).  Eighty-eight  per  cent  said  "No."  Thirteen  per  cent  of  the 
less  than  $3,000  group  had  complained  and  9  per  cent  of  the  higher  income 
group.  Again  on  this  dimension,  we  have  a  low  action  group  somewhat  irres¬ 
pective  of  income  level. 

To  further  explore  these  questions,  we  asked  respondents  to  agree 
or  disagree  with  a  series  of  attitude  items.  These  items  concerned  one's 
confidence  in  the  order  of  society  and  the  reliability  of  people.  Respon¬ 
dents  were  presented  with  the  following  statements: 

a)  Most  public  officials  are  really  not  interested  in  the 
problems  of  the  average  man. 

b)  These  days  a  person  really  doesn't  know  who  he  can  count 
on . 

c)  Nowadays  a  person  has  to  live  pretty  much  for  today  and 
let  tomorrow  take  care  of  itself. 

d)  In  spite  of  what  people  say,  the  lot  of  the  average  man 
is  getting  worse,  not  better. 

e)  Most  people  don't  really  care  what  happens  to  the  next 
fellow. 

Table  3:63  shows  the  distribution  of  responses  to  these  questions. 
Forty-one  per  cent  of  the  respondents  agreed  or  strongly  agreed  with  state- 
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ment  a,  68  per  cent  with  statement  b,  33  per  cent  with  statement  c,  38  per 
cent  with  statement  d,  and  50  per  cent  with  statement  e.  Strong  disagreement 
varied  between  2  and  18  per  cent  for  the  five  items.  Income  level  did  not 
markedly  differentiate  the  types  of  responses.  However,  lower  income 
respondents  did  tend  to  give  higher  endorsements  (agree  with  the  statements) 
than  did  the  other  income  levels. 

A  large  number  of  the  respondents  had  a  rather  negative  view  of 
their  fellow  man,  government  and  the  general  living  improvement  for  society. 

One  must  always  be  careful  in  relating  paper  and  pencil  responses  or  opinions 
to  actual  attitudes  and  behavior.  However,  it  does  seem  that  many  respondents, 
irrespective  of  income,  are  disenchanted  with  their  fellow  man  and  with  the 
government  they  have  raised  to  meet  their  needs.  One  can  only  speculate  how 
these  kinds  of  professed  attitudes  affect  and  will  affect  welfare  services. 

(See  Tables  3:64,  3:65,  3:66,  3:67,  and  3:68). 

To  derive  some  index  of  despair,  respondents  were  asked  to  examine 
six  self-perception  items.  They  were  asked  to  rate  themselves  with  respect 
to  the  quality  of  their  lives.  The  interviewers  indicated  that  many  respon¬ 
dents  found  this  an  exceedingly  difficult  and  somewhat  onerous  task.  We 
present  the  findings  as  such  with  considerable  caution.  (See  Table  3:69). 
Respondents  were  asked  to  respond  to  the  statements: 

1.  I  am  doing  things  that  make  full  use  of  my  abilities. 

2.  My  income  is  fair  and  compares  well  with  my  friends. 

3.  I  am  my  own  boss  in  deciding  how  I  run  my  life. 

4.  I  do  a  lot  of  different  things  in  my  life. 

5.  People  respect  me  for  what  I  do  to  look  after  my  own  affairs. 

6.  I  am  making  progress  with  my  life. 

Respondents  were  encouraged  to  put  their  own  evaluation  on  terms 
such  as  "full,"  "fair,"  "respect,"  "progress,"  etc.  The  respondents  gener¬ 
ally  had  favorable  images  of  themselves.  The  important  result,  however,  is 
that  the  response  patterns  for  the  lower  income  respondents  were  not  markedly 
different  from  those  of  the  higher  income  groups.  On  four  items,  variations 
did  exist  which  should  be  noted.  Twenty  per  cent  of  the  less  than  $3,000 
group  definitely  agreed  with  statement  2  about  their  comparative  income  versus 
59  per  cent  of  the  over  $6,000  group.  In  other  words,  the  poorer  respondents 
had  many  friends  who  were  better  off  than  they,  while  the  over  $6,000  group 
did  not.  The  higher  income  groups  stood  in  a  more  favorable  comparative 
picture  with  their  friends.  On  item  3,  being  one's  own  boss,  61  per  cent 
of  the  low  income  said  "Definitely  agree"  versus  39  per  cent  of  the  highest 
income  group.  On  item  5,  about  respect,  58  per  cent  of  the  low  income  group 
definitely  agreed  Versus  38  per  cent  of  the  highest  income  group.  Thus,  they 


were  more  inclined  to  think  that  people  respected  them  for  looking  after  their 
own  affairs  than  the  higher  income  groups.  On  item  6,  making  progress,  35  per 
cent  of  the  low  income  group  definitely  agreed  versus  50  per  cent  of  the  high¬ 
est  group.  More  of  the  higher  income  people  felt  they  were  making  progress 
than  the  lower  income  ones.  (See  Tables  3:70,  3:71,  3:72,  3:73,  3:74  and 
3:75).  The  high  proportion  of  older  members  in  the  low  income  group  who  are 
retired  must  be  considered  in  these  above  differences. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  most  of  the  above  differences  are  reduced  if 
both  agreement  categories  are  considered  together.  Our  sample  population 
does  not  appear  to  be  personally  distressed  or  frustrated.  While  having  a 
rather  negative  view  of  society,  they  retain  more  positive  views  about  them¬ 
selves  and  are  generally  satisfied  with  their  living  conditions  irrespective 
of  income  level. 

Summary  of  the  Chapter 

The  use  of  social  area  analysis  for  this  study  has  produced  results 
which  indicate  a  potentially  productive  direction  for  future  study.  The 
results  which  initially  seem  most  disappointing  are  perhaps  the  most  useful. 

The  social  survey  was  not  "successful"  in  pointing  to  hidden  poverty,  a  high 
concentration  of  poverty  in  a  particular  area  of  the  city  or  any  dramatic 
difference  in  perspectives  on  poverty  between  those  with  low  and  high  income. 
Perhaps  the  most  important  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  this  study  is  that 
many  of  the  commonly  held  conceptions  of  poverty  have  no  relation  to  the 
realities  of  the  situation. 

The  search  for  "hidden  poverty"  will  likely  continue,  although  this 
study  indicates  that  most  cases  of  need  for  financial  support  are  already 
known  to  existing  public  assistance  agencies.  The  researchers  feel  that  more 
use  could  be  made  of  the  vast  amounts  of  information  now  gathering  dust  in 
the  files  of  such  agencies.  Although  such  files  are  described  as  available, 
little  of  the  information  is  readily  retrievable.  Such  records,  if  integrated, 
would  provide  a  valuable  basis  for  further  study  into  the  nature  of  poverty 
which  is  known  to  exist. 

The  survey  gives  little  support  for  the  notion  of  a  concentrated 
hard-core  poverty  area  within  the  city.  The  Alex  Taylor— McCauley  area, 
including  parts  of  census  tracts  15,  20  and  39,  presents  greater  problems  than 
most  areas,  and  deserves  further  study.  However,  poverty  is  well  distributed 
throughout  the  city.  Records  of  Juvenile  Court,  City  Welfare  and  Provincial 
Welfare,  as  well  as  the  results  of  the  social  survey,  indicate  that  poverty  and 
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related  phenomena  are  widely  diffused. 

The  social  survey  indicated  a  remarkable  similarity  in  perspective 
between  persons  of  all  income  levels.  This  chapter  has  presented  some  of 
the  more  interesting  differences  between  those  with  adequate  and  inadequate 
income.  It  has  also  shown  that  what  are  often  described  as  misconceptions 
of  the  poor  are  common  to  all  income  levels.  The  study  showed  a  general  lack 
of  understanding  of  the  dynamics  of  poverty  and  of  the  possible  means  of 
combatting  it.  Neither  rich  nor  poor  knew  much  about  what  constitutes 
poverty,  where  the  poor  are  located,  how  they  got  that  way,  or  what  could  be 
done  for  them.  Much  more  information  about  attitudes  and  values  related  to 
this  subject  is  needed.  The  questionnaire  used  in  this  study  is  one  step 
toward  gaining  such  information.  If  future  research  using  this  and  similar 
tools  is  carried  out  along  the  lines  recommended  by  the  investigator,  a  basis 
for  correction  of  these  misconceptions  may  be  established. 

Future  research  might  be  much  more  productive  if  the  investigators 
have  opportunity  to  focus  their  attention  on  those  known  to  be  "poor"  or  to 
be  highly  susceptible  to  poverty.  Of  course,  there  are  many  types  of  poverty. 
This  study  has  pointed  to  some  of  the  more  obvious  and  some  of  the  more 
interesting  types.  Studies  of  the  unique  problems  of  the  aged,  the  young 
deserted  wife,  the  member  of  a  deprived  minority  and  other  "special"  cases 
of  poverty  would  be  in  order.  General  community  studies  looking  for  hidden 
poverty  might  be  more  appropriate  after  such  specialized  approaches  were 
taken. 

Subsequent  research  will  also  profit  from  an  attempt  to  continue 
to  integrate  all  relevant  knowledge  being  amassed.  Census  data,  public  records 
and  the  results  of  studies  such  as  this  are  not  just  discrete  bits  of  informa¬ 
tion.  If  such  available  data  are  recorded  in  a  uniform  fashion  and  made 
specific  to  the  same  social  areas,  much  duplication  of  effort  and  overlooking 
of  relevant  information  may  be  avoided. 


A  number  (41)  of  respondents  did  not  answer  this  question.  On  the 
basis  of  their  answer  to  their  current  monthly  salary,  they  were  categorized 
into  one  of  the  three  income  levels. 


TABLE  3:1 


INCOME  BY  SEX 


MALE 

FEMALE 

N 

Under  $3,000 

22.7 

77.3 

150 

3,000  -  5,999 

17.4 

82.6 

311 

6,000  -  over 

24.6 

75.4 

118 

TOTAL 

20.2 

79.8 

579 

TABLE  3:2 

INCOME  BY  RESPONDENT'S  AGE 


30  OR 
LESS 

31-35 

36-40 

41-45 

46-50 

51-55 

56-60 

61  & 
OVER 

N/I 

N 

Under  $3,000 

24.7 

8.0 

8.0 

6.7 

8.0 

4.7 

6.0 

34.0 

0.0 

150 

3,000  -  5,999 

42.8 

18.3 

13.5 

8.0 

6.8 

4.8 

3.5 

2.3 

0.0 

311 

6,000  -  over 

49.2 

16.1 

14.4 

7.6 

3.4 

5.1 

2.5 

0.8 

0.8 

118 

TOTAL 

39.4 

15.2 

12.3 

7.6 

6.4 

4.8 

4.0 

10.2 

0.2 

579 

TABLE  3:3 


INCOME  BY  RESPONDENT'S  MARITAL  STATUS 


MARRIED 

DIVORCED 

SEPARATED 

WIDOWED 

SINGLE 

N/I 

N 

Under  $3,000 

56.0 

5.3 

11.3 

21.3 

5.3 

0.7 

150 

3,000  -  5,999 

93.2 

0.6 

2.9 

0.3 

2.9 

0.0 

311 

6,000  -  over 

99.2 

0.8 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

118 

TOTAL 

84.8 

1.9 

4.5 

5.7 

2.9 

0.2 

579 

NONE 

INCOME 

GRADES 

1-5 

TABLE  3 

BY  RESPONDENT' 

GRADES  GRADE 
6-8  9 

:4 

S  EDUCATION 

GRADES  GRADE 
10,  11  12 

voc., 

TECH., 

TRADE 

UNIV. 

N/I 

N 

Under  $3,000 

2.0 

11.3 

28.7 

10.0 

14.7 

6.7 

6 . 0 

2.0 

18.7 

150 

3,000  -  5,999 

1.0 

3.5 

20.3 

12.9 

24.4 

15.4 

14.8 

3.9 

3.9 

311 

6,000  -  over 

0.0 

2.5 

26.3 

10.2 

19.5 

9.3 

17.8 

12.7 

1.7 

118 

TOTAL 

1.0 

5.4 

23.7 

11.6 

20.9 

11.9 

13.1 

5.2 

7.3 

579 
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TABLE  3:5 


INCOME  BY  RESPONDENT'S  FATHER'S  EDUCATION 

voc., 

GRADES  GRADES  GRADE  GRADES  GRADE  TECH., 


NONE 

1-5 

6-8 

9 

10,  11 

12 

TRADE 

UNIV. 

N/I 

N 

Under  $3,000 

13.3 

16.7 

18.7 

4.0 

4.7 

8.0 

2.7 

2.0 

30.0 

150 

3,000  -  5,999 

4.5 

17.4 

30.5 

10.3 

8.7 

7.1 

4.5 

2.9 

14.1 

311 

6,000  -  over 

4.2 

16.9 

26.3 

11.9 

11.9 

6.8 

4.2 

6.8 

11.0 

118 

TOTAL 

6.7 

17.1 

26.6 

9.0 

8.3 

7.3 

4.0 

3.5 

17.6 

579 

TABLE  3:6 

INCOME  BY  RESPONDENT'S  AGE  AT  MARRIAGE 

UNDER  46  & 


18 

18-20 

21-25 

26-30 

31-35 

36-40 

41-45 

OVER 

N/I 

N 

Under  $3,000 

14.0 

30.7 

26.7 

15.3 

2.7 

2.0 

0.0 

2.0 

6.7 

150 

3,000  -  5,999 

15.1 

35.4 

33.1 

8.7 

2.6 

1.3 

0.0 

0.3 

3.5 

311 

6,000  -  over 

13.6 

28.8 

42.4 

9.3 

3.4 

0.0 

2.5 

0.0 

0.0 

118 

TOTAL 

14.5 

32.8 

33.3 

10.5 

2.8 

1.2 

0.5 

0.7 

3.6 

579 

TABLE  3:7 

INCOME  BY  RESPONDENT'S  BIRTHPLACE 


EDMONTON 

OTHER 

ALBERTA 

CANADA 

U.S.A. 

BRITISH 

ISLES 

WEST 

EUROPE 

EAST 

EUROPE 

OTHER 

N 

Under  $3,000 

12.7 

24.0 

22.0 

6.7 

9.3 

12.7 

11.3 

1.3 

150 

3,000  -  5,999 

16.1 

37.0 

20.3 

1.9 

6.4 

12.5 

3.9 

1.9 

311 

6,000  -  over 

7.6 

37.3 

34.7 

0.0 

5.9 

10.2 

4.2 

0.0 

118 

TOTAL 

13.5 

33.7 

23.7 

2.8 

7.1 

12.1 

5.9 

1.4 

579 

TABLE  3:8 

INCOME  BY  RESPONDENT'S  FATHER'S  BIRTHPLACE 


OTHER 

BRITISH 

WEST 

EAST 

EDMONTON 

ALBERTA 

CANADA 

U.S.A. 

ISLES 

EUROPE 

EUROPE 

OTHER 

N/I 

N 

Under 

$3,000  4.0 

5.3 

20.0 

6.0 

19.3 

22.0 

18.7 

1.3 

3.3 

150 

3,000 

-  5,999  4.2 

12.9 

17.7 

11.9 

16.4 

19.0 

15.1 

2.3 

0.6 

311 

6,000 

-  over  2.5 

13.6 

24.6 

9.3 

16.9 

14.4 

16.1 

1.7 

0.8 

118 

TOTAL 

3.8 

11.1 

19.7 

9.8 

17.3 

18.8 

16.2 

1.9 

1.4 

579 
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TABLE  3:9 


INCOME  BY  NUMBER  OF  TYPES  OF  JOBS  HELD  BY  MALE  HEAD  OF  HOUSEHOLD 


SAME 

2-3 

4-5 

6-7 

8-9 

10  OR 
MORE 

NONE 

N/I 

N 

Under  $3,000 

28.7 

14.7 

7.3 

0.7 

0.7 

2.0 

19.3 

26.7 

150 

3,000  -  5,999 

53.4 

35.0 

4.8 

1.3 

0.3 

0.3 

1.3 

3.5 

311 

6,000  -  over 

66.1 

23.7 

5.9 

0.8 

0.0 

0.8 

2.5 

0.0 

118 

TOTAL 

49.6 

27.5 

5.7 

1.0 

0.3 

0.9 

6.2 

8.8 

579 

TABLE  3: 

10 

INCOME  BY 

PRESENT 

EMPLOYMENT 

OF  MALE 

HEAD  OF  HOUSEHOLD 

UNEMPLOYED 

UNEMPL. 

UNEMPLOYED 

NOT 

HAND- 

FULL 

PART 

SEEKING 

RETIREE 

i  SEEKING 

CAPPED 

OTHER 

N 

Under 

$3,000  36.7 

3.3 

3.3 

20.0 

2.0 

2.7 

32.0 

150 

3,000 

-  5,999  90.4 

1.9 

1.6 

0.6 

0.0 

1.3 

4.2 

311 

6,000 

-  over  94.9 

0.8 

3.4 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.8 

118 

TOTAL 

77.4 

2.1 

2.4 

5.5 

0.5 

1.4 

10.7 

579 

TABLE  3:11 

INCOME  BY  LENGTH  OF  PRESENT  JOB  FOR  MALE  HEAD  OF  HOUSEHOLD 

26  OR 

1  YEAR  MORE 


OR  LESS 

2-4 

5-7 

8-10 

11-15 

16-20 

21-25 

YEARS 

N/I 

N 

Under  $3,000 

22.7 

7.3 

5.3 

5.3 

4.0 

0.7 

0.0 

2.0 

52.7 

150 

3,000  -  5,999 

26.4 

24.8 

12.5 

10.0 

9.6 

6.1 

1.0 

1.9 

7.7 

311 

6,000  -  over 

22.9 

25.4 

15.3 

16.1 

11.0 

0.8 

0.8 

2.5 

5.1 

118 

TOTAL 

24.7 

20.4 

11.2 

10.0 

8.5 

3.6 

0.7 

2.1 

18.8 

579 

TABLE  3:12 

INCOME  BY  RESPONDENT'S  SECOND  JOB 


YES 

NO 

N/I 

N 

Under  $3,000 

10.7 

85.3 

4.0 

150 

3,000  -  5,999 

21.2 

78.8 

0.0 

311 

6,000  -  over 

16.9 

83.1 

0.0 

118 

TOTAL 

17.6 

81.3 

1.0 

579 
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TABLE  3:13 


INCOME  BY 

INCIDENCE  OF 

UNEMPLOYMENT 

FOR  HEAD 

OF  HOUSEHOLD 

NOT 

YES 

NO 

SURE 

N/I 

N 

Under  $3,000 

46.0 

43.3 

0.7 

10.0 

150 

3,000  -  5,999 

40.5 

58.2 

0.0 

1.3 

311 

6,000  -  over 

38.1 

60.2 

1.7 

0.0 

118 

TOTAL 

41.5 

54.7 

0.5 

3.3 

579 

TABLE  3:14 

INCOME  BY  TYPE  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT 


YEAR 

ROUND 

SHORT 

TERM 

SEASONAL 

NOT 

APPLICABLE, 

N/I 

N 

Under  $3,000 

11  o  3 

22.0 

12.0 

54.7 

150 

3,000  -  5,999 

2.3 

25.7 

12.2 

59.8 

311 

6,000  -  over 

o 

• 

o 

26.3 

11.0 

62.7 

118 

TOTAL 

4.1 

24.9 

11.9 

59.1 

579 

TABLE  3:15 

INCOME  BY  DURATION  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT 


THIS 

YEAR 

LAST 

YEAR 

LAST 

5  YEARS 

LATER 

NOT 

APPLICABLE, 

N/I 

N 

Under  $3,000 

6 . 0 

5.3 

26.7 

7.3 

54.7 

150 

3,000  -  5,999 

6.1 

6.4 

18.3 

7.7 

61.4 

311 

6,000  -  over 

7.6 

4.2 

16.1 

8.5 

63.6 

118 

TOTAL 

6.4 

5.7 

20.0 

7.8 

60.1 

579 

TABLE  3:16 


INCOME  BY  MAIN  SOURCE  OF  INCOME 


WAGES, 

BUS., 

FAMILY 

PEN¬ 

WEL¬ 

CONTRAC¬ 

CHILDREN, 

SALARY 

PROF. 

ALLOW. 

SION 

FARE 

TING 

RELATIVES 

N/I 

N 

Under  $3,000 

42.7 

4.0 

1.3 

33.3 

12.0 

1.3 

2.0 

3.3 

150 

3,000  -  5,999 

94.5 

1.0 

0.0 

1.3 

2.6 

0.6 

0.0 

0.0 

311 

6,000  -  over 

92.4 

6.8 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.8 

0.0 

0.0 

118 

TOTAL 

80.7 

2.9 

0.3 

9.3 

4.5 

0.9 

0.5 

0.9 

579 
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TABLE  3:17 


INCOME  BY  RECEIPT  OF  GOVERNMENT  AID  IN  1966 


YES 

NO 

N/I 

N 

Under  $3,000 

48.0 

52.0 

0.0 

150 

3,000  -  5,999 

10.3 

89.4 

0.3 

311 

6,000  -  over 

6.8 

93.2 

0.0 

118 

TOTAL 

19.3 

80.5 

0.2 

579 

TABLE  3:18 

INCOME  BY  TYPE  OF  GOVERNMENT  AID  RECEIVED  IN  1966 


PENSION 

STUDENT 

AID 

OLD  AGE 
SECURITY 

SOCIAL 

ALLOWANCE 

SOCIAL 

ASSISTANG 

MEDICAL 

CARD 

Under 

$3,000 

12.0 

1.3 

8.7 

14.0 

9.3 

0.0 

3,000 

-  5,999 

0. 6 

0. 6 

0.3 

3.5 

1.6 

0.3 

6,000 

-  over 

0.8 

0.0 

0.0 

0.8 

0.0 

0.0 

TOTAL 

3.6 

0.7 

2.4 

5.7 

3.3 

0.2 

H 

IS 

w  w 

S  U 
>-l  IS 

o 


IS 

CO  o 

-  M 

Is  H 

0  < 
s  co 


w 

hJ 

fQ 


§  cn 

M  Is 

Is  w 

P 

O  PM 

u 

2  HZ 

1-1 

CM 

CM 

C 

IS 

1.3 

1.3 

52.0 

150 

2.3 

0.3 

90.4 

311 

3.4 

1.7 

93.2 

118 

2.2 

0.9 

81.0 

579 

TABLE  3:19 

INCOME  BY  RECEIPT  OF  GOVERNMENT  AID  IN  1965 


YES 

NO 

N/I 

N 

Under  $3,000 

43.3 

54.7 

2.0 

150 

3,000  -  5,999 

5.8 

93.6 

0.6 

311 

6,000  -  over 

6.8 

93.2 

0.0 

118 

TOTAL 

15.7 

83.4 

0.9 

579 

TABLE  3:20 

INCOME  BY  RECEIPT  OF 

GOVERNMENT  AID 

PRIOR  TO 

1965 

YES 

NO 

N/I 

N 

Under  $3,000 

40.7 

56.0 

3.3 

150 

3,000  -  5,999 

16.7 

83.0 

0.3 

311 

6,000  -  over 

13.6 

84.7 

1.7 

118 

TOTAL 

22.3 

76.3 

1.4 

579 
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TABLE  3:21 


INCOME  BY  PRESENT  DEBT 


YES 

NO 

N/l 

N 

Under  $3,000 

54.0 

46.0 

0.0 

150 

3,000  -  5,999 

75.2 

24.4 

0.3 

311 

6,000  -  over 

72.9 

27.1 

0.0 

118 

TOTAL 

69.3 

30.6 

0.2 

579 

TABLE  3:22 

INCOME  BY  AMOUNT  OF  PRESENT  DEBT 


NOT 


UNDER 

101- 

301- 

601- 

901- 

1201- 

1801- 

$2501 

APPLI., 

$100 

300 

600 

900 

1200 

1800 

2500 

&  OVER 

N/I 

N 

Under  $3,000 

8.7 

14.0 

8.0 

2.7 

2.7 

4.0 

6.0 

0.7 

53.3 

150 

3,000  -  5,999 

6.1 

12.5 

13.5 

7.1 

10.0 

6.4 

8.4 

7.1 

28.9 

311 

6,000  -  over 

2.5 

9.3 

8.5 

3.4 

7.6 

9.3 

11.0 

13.6 

34.7 

118 

TOTAL 

6.0 

12.3 

11.1 

5.2 

7.6 

6.4 

8.3 

6.7 

36.4 

579 

TABLE  3:23 

INCOME  BY  DIFFICULTY  IN  MAKING  PAYMENTS  ON  TIME 

NOT 

APPLICABLE, 


YES 

NO 

N/I 

N 

Under  $3,000 

26.0 

51.3 

22.7 

150 

3,000  -  5,999 

20.3 

67.8 

11.9 

311 

6,000  -  over 

16.1 

66.9 

16.9 

118 

TOTAL 

20.9 

63.4 

15.7 

579 

TABLE  3 

:  24 

INCOME 

BY  WORRY 

ABOUT 

DEBTS 

YES 

NO 

N/I 

N 

Under 

$3,000 

42.7 

39.3 

18.0 

150 

3,000 

-  5,999 

37.6 

54.3 

8.0 

311 

6,000 

-  over 

29.7 

55.9 

14.4 

118 

TOTAL 

37.3 

50.8 

12.0 

579 

142 


TABLE  3:25 


INCOME  BY  THE  NECESSITY  TO  SELL 
THINGS  TO  PAY  DEBTS 


YES 

NO 

N/I 

N 

Under  $3,000 

10.0 

86.0 

4.0 

150 

3,000  -  5,999 

6.1 

92.9 

1.0 

311 

6,000  -  over 

1.7 

94.9 

3.4 

118 

TOTAL 

6.2 

91.5 

CNJ 

• 

CNJ 

579 

TABLE  3:26 


INCOME  BY  THE  RECEIPT  OF  AID  FROM 
FRIENDS  OR  RELATIVES  IN  1966 


YES 

NO 

N/I 

N 

Under  $3,000 

15.3 

84.7 

0.0 

150 

3,000  -  5,999 

8.4 

91.3 

0.3 

311 

6,000  -  over 

5.9 

94.1 

0.0 

118 

TOTAL 

9.7 

90.2 

0.2 

579 

TABLE  3:27 

INCOME  BY  THE  RECEIPT  OF  AID  FROM 
FRIENDS  AND  RELATIVES  PRIOR  TO  1966 


YES 

NO 

N/I 

N 

Under  $3,000 

24.7 

73.3 

2.0 

150 

3,000  -  5,999 

18.0 

81.7 

0.3 

311 

6,000  -  over 

19.5 

80.5 

0.0 

118 

TOTAL 

20.0 

79.3 

0.7 

579 

SELF 

OWNED 

INCOME 

CITY 

TABLE  3:28 

BY  PROPERTY  OWNERSHIP 

PRIVATE  PRIVATE 

COMPANY  INDIVIDUAL 

PRO¬ 

VINCE 

OTHER 

DON'T 

KNOW 

N 

Under  $3,000 

44.0 

1.3 

25.3 

25.3 

0.0 

2.7 

1.3 

150 

3,000  -  5,999 

32.2 

2.3 

38.9 

21.5 

1.3 

1.6 

2.3 

311 

6,000  -  over 

35.6 

0.8 

39.0 

18.6 

0.0 

3.4 

2.5 

118 

TOTAL 

35.9 

1.7 

35.4 

21.9 

0.7 

2.2 

2.1 

579 

143 


TABLE  3:29 


INCOME  BY  MONTHLY  RENT  PAID 


LESS 

THAN 

$49 

50-59 

60-69 

70-79 

80-89 

90-99 

100-109 

110  & 
OVER 

N 

Under  $3,000 

11.5 

14.1 

7.7 

17.9 

29.5 

12.8 

1.3 

5.1 

78 

3,000  -  5,999 

6.3 

8.7 

14.0 

28.0 

28.5 

7.7 

4.3 

2.4 

207 

6,000  -  over 

45 . 6 

1.3 

5.1 

15.2 

17.7 

11.4 

3.8 

0.0 

79 

TOTAL 

15.9 

8.2 

10.7 

23.1 

26.4 

9.6 

3.6 

2.5 

364 

LESS 

THAN 

$49 

INCOME  BY 

50-59 

TABLE 

MONTHLY 

60-69 

3:30 

MORTGAGE 

70-79 

PAYMENTS 

80-89  90-99 

100-109 

110  & 
OVER 

N 

Under , $3 , 000 

8.3 

4.2 

12.5 

16.7 

4.2 

29.2 

12.5 

12.5 

24 

3,000  -  5,999 

6.0 

7.5 

9.0 

11.9 

22.4 

17.9 

9.0 

16.4 

67 

6,000  -  over 

0.0 

7.3 

2.4 

14.6 

9.8 

17.1 

22.0 

26.8 

41 

TOTAL 

4.5 

6.8 

7.6 

13.6 

15.2 

19.7 

13.6 

18.9 

132 

TABLE  3:31 

INCOME  BY  SATISFACTION  WITH  PRESENT  HOUSING 


VERY 

SATISFIED 

SATISFIED 

SO-SO 

DIS¬ 

SATISFIED 

VERY  DIS¬ 
SATISFIED 

N/l 

N 

Under  $3,000 

24.0 

54.7 

10.0 

10.0 

1.3 

0.0 

150 

3,000  -  5,999 

17.4 

50.2 

12.5 

16.7 

2.3 

1.0 

311 

6,000  -  over 

22.0 

40.7 

14.4 

18.6 

4.2 

0.0 

118 

TOTAL 

20.0 

49.4 

12.3 

15.4 

2.4 

0.5 

579 

TABLE  3:32 


INCOME  BY  ADEQUACY  OF  FACILITIES 


VERY 

ADEQUATE 

ADEQUATE 

NOT 

ADEQUATE 

N/I 

N 

Under  $3,000 

21.3 

69.3 

9.3 

0.0 

150 

3,000  -  5,999 

16.4 

73.3 

9.6 

0.6 

311 

6,000  -  over 

22.0 

64.4 

13.6 

0.0 

118 

TOTAL 

18.8 

70.5 

10.4 

0.3 

579 

TABLE  3:33 


INCOME  BY  LENGTH  OF  TIME  AT  PRESENT  ADDRESS 


LESS 

OVER 

11  OR 

THAN 

7-12 

ONE 

2-4 

5-7 

8-10 

MORE 

ENTIRE 

6  MO. 

MONTHS 

YEAR 

YEARS 

YEARS 

YEARS 

YEARS 

LIFE 

N/I 

N 

Under 

$3,000 

18.7 

12.0 

6.7 

16.7 

12.7 

4.7 

28.7 

0.0 

0.0 

150 

3,000 

-  5,999 

13.2 

15.1 

9.0 

31.5 

10.6 

7.7 

12.2 

0.3 

0.3 

311 

6,000 

-  over 

17.8 

17.8 

13.6 

25.4 

11.0 

6.8 

7.6 

0.0 

0.0 

118 

TOTAL 

15.5 

14.9 

9.3 

26.4 

11.2 

6.7 

15.5 

0.2 

0.2 

579 

TABLE  3: 

34 

INCOME  BY 

NUMBER 

OF  MEMBERS  IN 

HOUSEHOLD 

8  OR 

ALONE 

TWO 

THREE 

FOUR 

FIVE 

SIX 

SEVEN 

MORE 

N/I 

N 

Under 

$3,000 

11.3 

22.7 

12.0 

26.0 

18.0 

5.3 

4.0 

0.7 

0.0 

150 

3,000 

-  5,999 

1.0 

8.0 

16.1 

28.6 

19.3 

12.5 

5.8 

7.7 

1.0 

311 

6,000 

-  over 

0.0 

16.9 

20.3 

27.1 

16.1 

11.9 

3.4 

4.2 

0.0 

118 

TOTAL 

3.5 

13.6 

15.9 

27.6 

18.3 

10.5 

4.8 

5.2 

0.5 

579 

TABLE  3:35 

INCOME  BY  CONSIDERATION  OF  MOVE  IN  THE  NEAR  FUTURE 

DON'T 


YES 

NO 

KNOW 

N/I 

N 

Under  $3,000 

21.3 

78.7 

0.0 

0.0 

150 

3,000  -  5,999 

34.7 

63.0 

1.6 

0.6 

311 

6,000  -  Over 

32.2 

66 . 1 

1.7 

0.0 

118 

TOTAL 

30.7 

67.7 

1.2 

0.3 

579 

TABLE  3:36 

INCOME  BY  LENGTH  OF  RESIDENCE  IN  EDMONTON 
LESS  OVER  II  OR 


THAN 

7-12 

ONE 

2-4 

5-7 

8-10 

MORE 

ENTIRE 

6  MO. 

MONTHS 

YEAR 

YEARS 

YEARS 

YEARS 

YEARS 

LIFE 

N 

Under  $3,000 

2.0 

4.0 

2.7 

7.3 

11.3 

7.3 

51.3 

14.0 

150 

3,000  -  5,999 

2.3 

3.5 

1.9 

14.5 

10.3 

16.4 

37.3 

13.8 

311 

6,000  -  over 

11.9 

7.6 

2.5 

11.0 

13.6 

13.6 

31.4 

8.5 

118 

TOTAL 

4.1 

4.5 

2.2 

11.9 

11.2 

13.5 

39.7 

12.8 

579 

145 


TABLE  3:37 


INCOME  BY  REASONS  FOR  COMING  TO  EDMONTON 

CITY 


JOB 

RELA¬ 

TIVES 

FRIENDS 

PAR¬ 

ENTS 

HOUS¬ 

ING 

SCHOOLS 

FACIL¬ 

ITIES 

BORN 

THERE 

N/I 

N 

Under  $3,000 

42.7 

13.3 

2.0 

12.7 

2.7 

2.0 

10.7 

12.0 

2.0 

150 

3,000  -  5,999 

52.7 

10.3 

3.2 

12.9 

3.2 

2.3 

2.6 

12.5 

0.3 

311 

6,000  -  over 

64.4 

3.4 

1.7 

15.3 

5.1 

2.5 

1.7 

5.1 

0.8 

118 

TOTAL 

52.5 

9.7 

2.6 

13.3 

3.5 

2.2 

4.5 

10.9 

0.9 

579 

TABLE  3:38 

SATISFACTION  WITH  NEIGHBORHOOD  SERVICES* 

SOMEWHAT 


VERY 

SOMEWHAT 

DIS- 

VERY  DIS- 

NO 

SATISFIED 

SATISFIED 

SATISFIED 

SATISFIED 

OPINION 

1. 

Bus  services  . 

35.2 

10.5 

8.5 

12.4 

2. 

Garbage  collection  . 

39.9 

47.2 

8.1 

4.0 

0.9 

3. 

Police  . 

22.3 

47.7 

8.3 

4.0 

17.7 

4. 

Location  of  school  . 

35.4 

33.3 

11.2 

3.1 

16.9 

5. 

Program  of  school  . 

20.7 

26.1 

6.4 

2.1 

44.7 

6. 

Parks  or  playgrounds  .... 

23.5 

38.7 

17.1 

7.4 

13.3 

7. 

Condition  of  streets  .... 

25.7 

54.6 

13.1 

6.0 

0.5 

8. 

Street  lighting  . 

34.4 

46.6 

10.5 

6.9 

1.6 

9. 

Cleanliness  of  neighborhood. 

24.5 

52.8 

16.8 

4.7 

1.2 

10. 

Stores  . 

52.2 

7.4 

2.6 

0.5 

11. 

Churches  . 

48.5 

8.8 

2.2 

9.5 

12. 

Welfare  services  . 

9.7 

16.9 

3.6 

1.6 

68.2 

13. 

Medical  services  . 

24.4 

41.3 

8.3 

1.6 

24.5 

*N  =  579  for  each  item. 


TABLE  3:39 


INCOME  BY  SUGGESTED  SERVICES 


DON'T 

KNOW 

WEL¬ 

FARE 

POLICE 

CHURCH 

Under 

$3,000 

22.7 

59.3 

0.7 

0.7 

3,000 

-  5,999 

13.5 

55.6 

0.0 

1.9 

6,000 

-  over 

11.0 

58.5 

0.0 

0.8 

TOTAL 

15.4 

57.2 

0.2 

1.4 

Statement  #1: 

For  a 
live: 

man  with  a  family  who 
Where  could  he  go? 

AVAILABLE  FOR  CASE  #1 


PROV. 

PRIVA 

AGENC 

PHONE 

RELA¬ 

TIVES 

FRIENJ 

3  b 

W  53 

Q  W 

W  o 
fc  < 

OTHER, 

N/I 

z 

3.3 

0.0 

0.0 

13.3 

0.0 

150 

5.1 

0.3 

0.6 

22.5 

0.3 

311 

5.9 

0.0 

0.0 

22.9 

0.8 

118 

4.8 

0.2 

0.3 

20.2 

0.3 

579 

is  out  of  a  job  and  needs  money  to 


TABLE  3:40 


Under  $3,000 
3,000  -  5,999 
6,000  -  over 

TOTAL 

Statement  #2: 


Under  $3,000 
3,000  -  5,999 
6,000  -  over 

TOTAL 

Statement  #3: 


Under  $3,000 
3,000  -  5,999 
6,000  -  over 

TOTAL 

Statement  #4: 


INCOME  BY  SUGGESTED  SERVICES  AVAILABLE  FOR  CASE  #2 


r 

cn 

2 


2 

2 

>  on 

2 

2 

2 

2 

M  O 

<q  2 

c* 

H 

C 

u 

o 

.<b 

2 

H  2 

2  O 

P4 

-  5 

2 

w 

>>2 

2 

<d  w 

2  2 

2  M 

2  O 

2 

2 

5 

022 

O 

1-3  2 

Q  2 

2 

O  2 

2 

O 

55 

2  20 

2 

2  2 

2  O 

2  2 

2 

Q  2 

2 

P-i 

o 

22C 

2 

2  2 

2  <3 

O 

12.0 

76.7 

1.3 

2.0 

6.0 

1.3 

0.0 

0.7 

0.0 

150 

7.1 

84.6 

0.6 

1.0 

5.1 

0.6 

0.3 

0.0 

0.6 

311 

6.8 

83.9 

0.8 

0.0 

5.9 

0.0 

1.7 

0.0 

0.8 

118 

8.3 

82.4 

0.9 

1.0 

5.5 

0.7 

0.5 

0.2 

0.5 

579 

A  woman  who  was  deserted  by  her  husband  and  has  several 
children:  Where  could  she  get  help? 


TABLE  3:41 


INCOME  BY  SUGGESTED  SERVICES  AVAILABLE  FOR  CASE  #3 


DON'T 

KNOW 

WELFARE 

POLICE 

CHURCH 

PROV „ , 

PRIVATE 

AGENCY 

PHONE 

RELATIVES 

FRIENDS 

OTHER, 

N/I 

2 

24.7 

36.0 

0.7 

0.7 

36.7 

0.0 

0.7 

0.7 

150 

12.2 

38.9 

0.3 

4.2 

40.2 

0.6 

1.3 

2.3 

311 

12.7 

31.4 

0.0 

5.9 

47.5 

0.0 

0.8 

1.7 

118 

15.5 

36.6 

0.3 

3.6 

40.8 

0.3 

1.0 

1.7 

579 

An  unmarried  girl  expecting 

a  baby: 

Where 

could 

she  go? 

TABLE  3:42 


INCOME  BY  SUGGESTED  SERVICES  AVAILABLE  FOR  CASE  #4 


H 

w 

2 

< 

2 

U 

6 

-  & 

2 

M 

2 

2  O 

2 

2 

O  2 

2 

O 

E5 

O  S 

2 

2 

a 

29.3 

14.7 

14.7 

3.3 

18.6 

21.5 

13.2 

7.1 

16.8 

24.6 

12.7 

11.0 

21.1 

20.4 

13.5 

6.9 

c n 
2 


2 

•  <;  o 

2 

2  2 

2 

>  >  2 

2 

<£  2 

2 

0  2  2 

O 

2  2 

2  2 

2  2  0 

2 

2  2 

2 

2  2  C 

2 

2  2 

O  2 

24.0 

0.0 

2.7 

11.3 

25.7 

0.3 

1.0 

12.5 

22.9 

0.0 

0.0 

11.9 

24.7 

0.2 

1.2 

12.1 

2 

150 

311 

118 

579 


A  family  with  a  boy  who  was  doing  some  minor  stealing  and 
was  generally  troublesome:  Where  could  they  go? 
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TABLE  3:43 


INCOME  BY  SUGGESTED  SERVICES  AVAILABLE  FOR  CASE  #5 


Under  $3,000 
3,000  -  5,999 
6,000  -  over 

TOTAL 


Statement  #5: 


H 

w 

3 

0 

-  ps 

cu 

M 

S5  O 

W 

O  S 

w 

o 

Q  3 

IS 

CM 

10.7 

50.7 

32.0 

5.5 

62.4 

24.4 

2.5 

63.6 

25.4 

6.2 

59.6 

26.6 

w 

X 

"t-i 

o 

w 

g 

>>2 

O  MW 

o 

PC 

ixIcCO 

PC 

V 

W  CM< 

P-i 

2.7 

3.3 

0.0 

0.3 

4.8 

1.0 

0.0 

8.5 

0.0 

0.9 

5.2 

0.5 

FEDERAL 

AGENCY 

OTHER, 

N/I 

s 

0.0 

0.7 

150 

0.3 

1.3 

311 

0.0 

0.0 

118 

0.2 

0.9 

579 

If  you  saw  a  family  where  the  children  were  not  taken  care  of, 
left  alone  or  abused:  Where  could  you  report  such  mistreatment? 


TABLE  3:44 

INCOME  BY  SUGGESTED  SERVICES  AVAILABLE  FOR  CASE  #6 

c n 


DON'  T 
KNOW 

WELFARE 

POLICE 

CHURCH 

PROV „ , 

PRIVATE 

AGENCY 

PHONE 

RELATIVE 

FRIENDS 

FEDERAL 

agency 

OTHER, 

N/I 

Is 

Under 

$3,000 

31.3 

31.3 

0.0 

2.7 

18.7 

0.0 

1.3 

1.3 

13.3 

150 

3,000 

-  5,999 

26.4 

28.0 

1.3 

1.9 

25.7 

1.0 

0.3 

1.0 

14.5 

311 

6,000 

-  over 

27.1 

28.8 

0.8 

0.8 

28.0 

0.8 

0.8 

1.7 

11.0 

118 

TOTAL 

27.8 

29.0 

0.9 

1.9 

24.4 

0.7 

0.7 

1.2 

13.5 

579 

Statement  #6: 

In  the 

case  of 

one  or 

both 

parents 

being 

mentally 

or  physically 

handicapped,  where  could  they  obtain  help? 


TABLE  3:45 


INCOME  BY  DEGREE  OF  AWARENESS  OF  SERVICE 


NO 

GENERAL 

SPECIFIC 

HIGH 

N/I 

N 

Under  $3,000 

16.7 

61.3 

22.0 

0.0 

0.0 

150 

3,000  -  5,999 

11.9 

58.5 

28.0 

1.3 

0.3 

311 

6,000  -  over 

4.2 

62.7 

31.4 

1.7 

0.0 

118 

TOTAL 

11.6 

60.1 

27.1 

1.1 

0.2 

579 

TABLE  3:46 


INCOME  BY  KNOWLEDGE  OF 
POOR  FAMILIES  IN  NEIGHBORHOOD 


YES 

NO 

N 

Under  $3,000 

30.7 

69.4 

150 

3,000  -  5,999 

32.2 

67.8 

311 

6,000  -  over 

31.4 

68. 6 

118 

TOTAL 

31.6 

68.5 

579 

TABLE  3:47 

INCOME  BY  NUMBER  OF  POOR  FAMILIES  KNOWN  IN  NEIGHBORHOOD 


NONE 

ONE 

2-3 

4-5 

6-7 

8-10 

11  +  SELF  N/I 

N 

Under 

$3,000 

68.0 

8.7 

9.3 

4.0 

0.0 

0.0 

2.7  4.7  2.7 

150 

3,000 

-  5,999 

66.9 

12.9 

7.4 

4.2 

1.6 

0.6 

2.3  1.6  2.6 

311 

6,000 

-  over 

67.8 

11.9 

11.9 

2.5 

1.7 

0.0 

0.8  1.7  1.7 

118 

TOTAL 

67.4 

11.6 

8.8 

3.8 

1.2 

0.3 

2.1  2.4  2.4 

579 

TABLE  3:48 

INCOME  BY 

PERCEIVED  INDICATIONS 

OF  POORNESS 

o 

3 

M 

S 

o 

3 

Q 

o  <! 

3  Q 

W  3 
>  <$ 

M  E-t 
>d  C/D 

hJ 

o  < 
c n  w 

Pi  PM 

Pd  PM 

PM  < 

w 

C/D 

3 

o 

u 

3  Fd 

M  i-d 

££ 
hd  C/D 

i 

C  Pm 
30<t 

M 

go 

OMcni 

OH 

w 

%  s 

Pm  O 

3  O 

Pd  3 

3  W 

w 

3 

3 

Under 

$3,000 

14.7 

48.0 

2.7 

2.0 

8.0 

17.3 

1.3  3.3 

2.7 

150 

3,000 

-  5,999 

5.8 

45.7 

6.1 

2.3 

6.4 

20.6 

4.2  5.5 

3.5 

311 

6,000 

-  over 

3.4 

44.1 

5.1 

1.7 

5.1 

24.6 

4.2  5.9 

5.9 

118 

TOTAL 

7.6 

45.9 

5.0 

2.1 

6.6 

20.6 

3.5  5.0 

3.8 

579 

TABLE  3 

:49 

INCOME  BY  PERCEPTIONS  OF  ' 

THE  "WHY?"  OF  POORNESS 

o 

3 

M 

s 

O 

3 

H 

3  3 

3  < 

O  Pm 

0 

<*;  C  H 
O  S2  3 

o 

3  o 

O  3 

3  M 

PQ 

O 

l-> 

3 

O 

M 

H 

3 

5 

w 

Fd 

3 

C 

Pm  3 

3  3 

Pd  M 

C/D 

HM 

3 

3 

Under 

$3,000 

9.3 

30.7 

14.0 

15.3 

4.0 

9.3 

0.7  13.3 

3.3 

150 

3,000 

-  5,999 

3.9 

32.5 

11.9 

12.9 

4.8 

15.8 

1.0  13.8 

3.5 

311 

6,000 

-  over 

6.8 

26.3 

18.6 

11.0 

6.8 

15.3 

0.0  9.3 

5.9 

118 

TOTAL 

5.9 

30.7 

13.8 

13.1 

5.0 

14.0 

0.7  12.8 

4.0 

579 
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TABLE  3:50 


INCOME  BY  PERCEPTION  OF  WHAT  COULD  BE  DONE 


SOLVE  SOLVE 


NOTHING 

JOB 

EDUCA¬ 

TION 

WEL¬ 

FARE 

TEACH 

MANAG. 

COUNSEL 

PERS. 

PROBS. 

HOUSE 

MONEY 

N/I 

N 

Under  $3,000 

6.0 

18.0 

11.3 

11.3 

10.0 

5.3 

3.3 

12.7 

22.0 

150 

3,000  -  5,999 

4.2 

14.8 

19.0 

20.9 

7.7 

5.8 

6.8 

8.4 

12.5 

311 

6,000  -  over 

3.4 

18.6 

25.4 

7.6 

8.5 

7.6 

8.5 

6.8 

13.6 

118 

TOTAL 

4.5 

16.4 

18.3 

15.7 

8.5 

6.0 

6.2 

9.2 

15.2 

579 

TABLE  3:51 


INCOME  BY  NUMBER  OF  KNOWN  WELFARE  FAMILIES 


ONE 

FEW 

MANY 

NONE 

N/I 

N 

Under  $3,000 

18.7 

28.7 

13.3 

38.7 

0.7 

150 

3,000  -  5,999 

21.9 

27.3 

8.7 

40.8 

1.3 

311 

6,000  -  over 

23.7 

18.6 

4.2 

53.4 

0.0 

118 

TOTAL 

21.4 

25.9 

9.0 

42.8 

0.9 

579 

TABLE 

3:52 

INCOME  BY  DEGREE  OF  DESERVING  GOVERNMENT  ASSISTANCE 


YES 

NO 

SOME  DO 
SOME  DON’T 

UN¬ 
CODAB  LE 

N/I 

N 

Under  $3,000 

45.3 

24.0 

15.3 

14.7 

0.7 

150 

3,000  -  5,999 

50.2 

27.3 

16.7 

5.8 

0.0 

311 

6,000  -  over 

41.5 

33.9 

18.6 

5.9 

0.0 

118 

TOTAL 

47.2 

27.8 

16.8 

8.1 

0.2 

579 

TABLE 

3:53 

INCOME 

BY  DEGREE 

OF  USING 

GOVERNMENT  GRANTS  CORRECTLY 

SOME  DO,  UN- 

YES 

NO 

SOME  DON'T  CODAB LE 

N/I 

N 

Under  $3,000 

40.0 

22.7 

16.0  20.0 

1.3 

150 

3,000  -  5,999 

47.3 

24.8 

18.0  10.0 

0.0 

311 

6,000  -  over 

39.8 

32.2 

18.6  9.3 

0.0 

118 

TOTAL 

43.9 

25.7 

17.6  12.4 

0.3 

579 

150 


TABLE  3:54 


INCOME  BY  CITIZENSHIP  STATUS 


NATIVE  NATURALIZED  LANDED  TEMP- 


INDIAN 

METIS 

CANADIAN 

CITIZEN 

IMMIGRANT 

ORARY 

N/I 

N 

Under  $3,000 

0.0 

0.7 

78.0 

12.0 

8.7 

0.7 

0.0 

150 

3,000  -  5,999 

0.0 

0.3 

77.8 

9.3 

11.6 

0.6 

0.3 

311 

6,000  -  over 

0.0 

0.0 

79.7 

9.3 

11.0 

0.0 

0.0 

118 

TOTAL 

0.0 

0.3 

78.2 

10.0 

10.7 

0.5 

0.2 

579 

TABLE  3:55 


INCOME  BY  MALE  VOTE  IN  1965  FEDERAL  ELECTION 


YES 

NO 

DON'T 

KNOW 

NOT 

ELIGIBLE 

N/I 

N 

Under  $3,000 

46.7 

12.0 

2.0 

8.0 

31.3 

150 

3,000  -  5,999 

70.7 

14.8 

1.0 

10.0 

3.5 

311 

6,000  -  over 

66.9 

16.1 

3.4 

11.9 

1.7 

118 

TOTAL 

63.7 

14.3 

1.7 

9.8 

10.4 

579 

TABLE  3 

:56 

INCOME 

BY  FEMALE 

VOTE  IN 

1965  FEDERAL  ELECTION 

DON'  T 

NOT 

YES 

NO 

KNOW 

ELIGIBLE 

N/I 

N 

Under  $3,000 

65.3 

13.3 

0.7 

12.0 

8.7 

150 

3,000  -  5,999 

62.1 

19.9 

1.0 

14.5 

2.6 

311 

6,000  -  over 

66.9 

16.9 

0.0 

15.3 

0.8 

118 

TOTAL 

63.9 

17.6 

0.7 

14.0 

3.8 

579 

TABLE  3:57 

INCOME  BY  MALE  VOTE  IN  1963  PROVINCIAL  ELECTION 


YES 

NO 

DON'T 

KNOW 

NOT 

ELIGIBLE 

N/I 

N 

Under  $3,000 

47.3 

10.0 

3.3 

8.0 

31.3 

150 

3,000  -  5,999 

65.0 

14.8 

5.1 

11.6 

3.5 

311 

6,000  -  over 

59.3 

16.9 

7.6 

13.6 

2.5 

118 

TOTAL 

59.2 

14.0 

5.2 

11.1 

10.5 

579 
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TABLE  3:58 


INCOME  BY  FEMALE  VOTE  IN  1963  PROVINCIAL  ELECTION 


YES 

NO 

DON'T 

KNOW 

NOT 

ELIGIBLE 

N/I 

N 

Under  $3,000 

61.3 

13.3 

3.3 

13.3 

8.7 

150 

3,000  -  5,999 

56.3 

20.3 

2.3 

19.0 

2.3 

311 

6,000  -  over 

59.3 

18.6 

1.7 

18.6 

1.7 

118 

TOTAL 

58.2 

18.1 

2.4 

17.4 

3.8 

579 

TABLE  3:59 

INCOME  BY  NAME  OF  MEMBER  OF  LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY 


DON'T 

1  NAME 

WRONG 

KNOW 

CORRECT 

NAMES 

N/I 

N 

Under  $3,000 

82.0 

4.0 

10.7 

3.3 

150 

3,000  -  5,999 

88.1 

5.5 

6.1 

0.3 

311 

6,000  -  over 

80.5 

5.1 

14.4 

0.0 

118 

TOTAL 

85.0 

5.0 

9.0 

1.0 

579 

TABLE  3:60 


INCOME  BY  NAME  OF  MEMBER  OF  PARLIAMENT 


DON'T 

1  NAME 

WRONG 

KNOW 

CORRECT 

NAMES 

N/I 

N 

Under  $3,000 

65.3 

29.3 

2.7 

2.7 

150 

3,000  -  5,999 

65.3 

29.6 

4.8 

0.3 

311 

6,000  -  over 

68.6 

27.1 

4.2 

0.0 

118 

TOTAL 

66.0 

29.0 

4.1 

0.9 

579 

TABLE  3:61 


INCOME 

BY  NAME  OF 

EDMONTON 

COUNCIL  MEMBERS 

DON'  T 
KNOW 

1  NAME 
CORRECT 

SEVERAL 

NAMES 

CORRECT 

SOME 

CORRECT, 

SOME 

WRONG 

WRONG 

NAMES 

N/I 

N 

Under  $3,000 

24.7 

15.3 

49.3 

6.7 

0.7 

3.3 

150 

3,000  -  5,999 

16.7 

18.3 

54.3 

6.1 

1.3 

3.2 

311 

6,000  -  over 

15.3 

21.2 

53.4 

7.6 

0.8 

1.7 

118 

TOTAL 

18.5 

18.1 

52.8 

6 . 6 

1.0 

2.9 

579 

TABLE  3:62 


INCOME  BY  COMPLAINT  TO  GOVERNMENT  OFFICIAL 


YES 

NO 

N/I 

N 

Under  $3,000 

13.3 

85.3 

1.3 

150 

3,000  -  5,999 

11.3 

88.4 

0.3 

311 

6,000  -  over 

8.5 

91.5 

o 

• 

o 

118 

TOTAL 

11.2 

88.3 

0.5 

579 

TABLE  3:63 

GENERAL  PERCEPTION  OF  SOCIETY* 

"v. 

DO  YOU  AGREE  OF  DISAGREE  WITH  THE  FOLLOWING  STATEMENTS? 


a)  Most  public  officials  are  really 

not  interested  in  the  problems  of 
the  average  man  . 

b)  These  days  a  person  really  does 
not  know  who  he  can  count  on  .  . 

c)  Nowadays  a  person  has  to  live 
pretty  much  for  today  and  let 
tomorrow  take  care  of  itself  .  . 


STRONGLY 

DISAGREE 

DIS¬ 

AGREE 

AGREE 

STRONGLY 

AGREE 

N/I 

4.0 

50.8 

35.6 

5.4 

4.3 

2.4 

28.2 

53.2 

14.9 

1.4 

17.6 

48.5 

29.2 

4.1 

0.5 

d)  In  spite  of  what  some  people  say, 
the  lot  of  the  average  man  is 


getting  worse,  not  better 

•  o  •  • 

6.2 

54.1 

33.3  4.8 

1.6 

e)  Most  people  don't  really 

care 

what  happens  to  the  next 

fellow  . 

7.3 

41.8 

38.2  11.6 

1.2 

*N  =579  cases  for  each  item. 

TABLE 

3:64 

INCOME  BY  AGREEMENT 

WITH  STATEMENT  #1 

STRONGLY 

STRONGLY 

DISAGREE  DISAGREE 

AGREE 

AGREE 

N/I 

N 

Under  $3,000  4.7 

44.0 

37.3 

9.3 

4.7 

150 

3,000  -  5,999  2.9 

50.8 

38.3 

4.2 

3.9 

311 

6,000  -  over  5.9 

59.3 

26.3 

3.4 

5.1 

118 

TOTAL  4.0 

50.8 

35.6 

5.4 

4.3 

579 

Statement  #1:  Most  public  officials  are 

really 

not  interested  in  the 

problems  of  the  average  man. 
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TABLE  3:65 


INCOME  BY  AGREEMENT  WITH  STATEMENT  #2 


STRONGLY 

STRONGLY 

DISAGREE 

DISAGREE 

AGREE 

AGREE 

N/I 

N 

Under  $3,000 

2.7 

24.0 

52.7 

16.7 

4.0 

150 

3,000  -  5,999 

1.6 

28.0 

55.3 

14.8 

0.3 

311 

6,000  -  over 

4.2 

33.9 

48.3 

12.7 

0.8 

118 

TOTAL 

2.4 

28.2 

53.2 

14.9 

1.4 

579 

Statement  #2: 

These  days 

a  person  rea 

lly  doesn't 

know  who  he 

can  count 

on. 

TABLE  3:66 

INCOME  BY  AGREEMENT  WITH  STATEMENT  #3 
STRONGLY  STRONGLY 


DISAGREE 

DISAGREE 

AGREE 

AGREE 

N/I 

« 

N 

Under 

$3,000 

11.3 

41.3 

40.0 

5.3 

2.0 

150 

3,000 

-  5,999 

16.4 

51.1 

28.3 

4.2 

0.0 

311 

6,000 

-  over 

28.8 

50.8 

17.8 

2.5 

0.0 

118 

TOTAL 

17.6 

48.5 

29.2 

4.1 

0.5 

579 

Statement  #3: 

Nowadays  a 

person  has 

to  live  pretty 

much  for 

today  and 

let 

tomorrow  take  care  of  itself. 


TABLE  3:67 


INCOME  BY  AGREEMENT  WITH  STATEMENT  #4 


STRONGLY 

STRONGLY 

DISAGREE 

DISAGREE 

AGREE 

AGREE 

N/I 

N 

Under 

$3,000 

5.3 

40.7 

44.7 

6.0 

3.3 

150 

3,000 

-  5,999 

5.8 

57.9 

30.9 

4.5 

1.0 

311 

6,000 

-  over 

8.5 

61.0 

25.4 

4.2 

0.8 

118 

TOTAL 

6.2 

54.1 

33.3 

4.8 

1.6 

579 

Statement  #4: 

In  spite  of 

what  some 

people  say. 

the  lot  of 

the  average 

man 

is  getting  worse,  not  better. 


TABLE  3:68 

INCOME  BY  AGREEMENT  WITH  STATEMENT  #5 


STRONGLY 

STRONGLY 

DISAGREE 

DISAGREE 

AGREE 

AGREE 

N/I 

N 

Und  er 

$3,000 

6.0 

38.0 

40.0 

14.0 

2.0 

150 

3,000 

-  5,999 

7.1 

40.8 

39.9 

10.9 

1.3 

311 

6,000 

-  over 

9.3 

49.2 

31.4 

10.2 

0.0 

118 

TOTAL 

7.3 

41.8 

38.2 

11.6 

1.2 

579 

Statement  #5: 

Most  people 

don't  really 

care  what 

happens  to 

the  next 

fellow. 

TABLE  3:69 


RESPONDENT'S  SELF  PERCEPTION* 


DEFINITELY 

AGREE 

DISAGREE 

DEFINITELY 

AGREE 

SOMEWHAT 

SOMEWHAT 

DISAGREE 

N/I 

a) 

I  am  doing  things  that  make 
full  use  of  my  abilities  .  . 

37.0 

40.6 

16.6 

5.0 

0.9 

b) 

My  income  is  fair  and  com¬ 
pares  well  with  my  friends  . 

38.7 

36.3 

15.5 

8.1 

1.4 

c) 

I  am  my  own  boss  in  decid¬ 
ing  how  I  run  my  life  .  . 

48.2 

34.2 

10.9 

6.2 

0.5 

d) 

I  do  a  lot  of  different 
things  in  my  life  . 

28.2 

38.5 

25.2 

7.3 

0.9 

e) 

People  respect  me  for  what 

I  do  to  look  after  my  own 
affairs  . 

46.5 

48.4 

3.3 

0.5 

1.4 

f) 

I  am  making  progress  with  my 
life  . 

43.7 

41.8 

11.4 

2.4 

0.7 

*N  =  579  cases  for  each  item. 


TABLE  3:70  » 

INCOME  BY  AGREEMENT  WITH  STATEMENT  #1 


DEFINITELY  AGREE 

DISAGREE 

DEFINITELY 

AGREE 

SOME 

SOME 

DISAGREE 

N/I 

N 

Und  er 

$3,000 

34.0 

44.7 

14.0 

4.7 

2.7 

150 

3,000 

-  5,999 

37.9 

38.6 

18.3 

4.8 

0.3 

311 

6,000 

-  over 

38.1 

40.7 

15.3 

5.9 

0.0 

118 

TOTAL 

37.0 

40.6 

16.6 

5.0 

0.9 

579 

Statement  #1: 

I  am  doing 

things  that 

make  full 

use  of  my  abilities. 

TABLE 

3:71 

INCOME 

BY  AGREEMENT  WITH  STATEMENT  #2 

DEFINITELY 

AGREE 

DISAGREE 

DEFINITELY 

AGREE 

SOME 

SOME 

DISAGREE 

N/I 

N 

Under 

$3,000 

20.0 

29.3 

29.3 

18.0 

3.3 

150 

3,000 

-  5,999 

39.9 

40.8 

13.5 

5.1 

0.6 

311 

6,000 

-  over 

59.3 

33.1 

3.4 

3.4 

0.8 

118 

TOTAL 

38.7 

36.3 

15.5 

8.1 

1.4 

579 

Statement  #2: 

My  i nc  ome  i s 

fair  and  compares  well 

with  my  friends. 
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TABLE  3:72 


INCOME  BY  AGREEMENT  WITH  STATEMENT  #3 


DEFINITELY 

AGREE 

DISAGREE 

DEFINITELY 

AGREE 

SOME 

SOME 

DISAGREE 

N/I 

N 

Under  $3,000 

61.3 

22.0 

8.0 

7.3 

1.3 

150 

3,000  -  5,999 

45.3 

37.6 

11.6 

5.1 

0.3 

311 

6,000  -  over 

39.0 

40.7 

12.7 

7.6 

0.0 

118 

TOTAL 

48.2 

34.2 

10.9 

6.2 

0.5 

579 

Statement  #3:  I  am  my  own  boss  in  deciding  how  I  run  my  life. 


TABLE  3:73 

INCOME  BY  AGREEMENT  WITH  STATEMENT  #4 


DEFINITELY 

AGREE 

DISAGREE 

DEFINITELY 

AGREE 

SOME 

SOME 

DISAGREE 

N/I 

N 

Under  $3,000 

29.3 

33.3 

23.3 

11.3 

2.7  ’ 

150 

3,000  -  5,999 

28.3 

40.8 

24.8 

5.8 

0.3 

311 

6,000  -  over 

26.3 

39.0 

28.8 

5.9 

0.0 

118 

TOTAL 

28.2 

38.5 

25.2 

7.3 

0.9 

579 

Statement  #4:  I  do  a  lot  of  different  things  in  my  life. 


TABLE  3:74 

INCOME  BY  AGREEMENT  WITH  STATEMENT  #5 


DEFINITELY 

AGREE 

DISAGREE 

DEFINITELY 

AGREE 

SOME 

SOME 

DISAGREE 

N/I 

N 

Under  $3,000 

58.0 

37.3 

1.3 

0.7 

2.7 

150 

3,000  -  5,999 

44.1 

51.4 

3.2 

0.3 

1.0 

311 

6,000  -  over 

38.1 

54.2 

5.9 

0.8 

0.8 

118 

TOTAL 

46.5 

48.4 

3.3 

0.5 

1.4 

579 

Statement  #5: 

People  respect  me  for 

what  I  do 

to  look  after 

my  own 

affairs . 

TABLE  3:75 


INCOME  BY  AGREEMENT  WITH  STATEMENT  #6 


DEFINITELY 

AGREE 

DIASGREE 

DEFINITELY 

AGREE 

SOME 

SOME 

DISAGREE 

N/I 

N 

Under  $3,000 

34.7 

47.3 

13.3 

2.7 

2.0 

150 

3,000  -  5,999 

45.7 

42.4 

9.6 

2.3 

0.0 

311 

6,000  -  over 

50.0 

33.1 

13.6 

2.5 

0.8 

118 

TOTAL 

43.7 

41.8 

11.4 

2.4 

0.7 

579 

Statement  #6:  I  am  making  progress  with  my  life. 


SAMPLE  ENUMERATION  AREAS 
EDMONTON,  BEVERLY,  AND  JASPER  PLACE:  1966 


i _ i 


SOLID  LINES  DELIMIT  THE  1961  CENSUS 
TRACTS  OF  EDMONTON 


BASE  MAP  PREPARED  BY 
POPULATION  RESEARCH  LABORATORY 
UNIVERSITY  OF  ALBERTA 


Figure  3:1 
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"This  important  study  provides  facts  and  figures  which 
show  how  and  why  these  people  [low-income  consumers]  are  the 
unwitting,  virtually  helpless  victims  of  a  marketing  system 
in  which  practices  violating  the  prevailing  moral  standards 
are  commonplace. 

"Based  on  a  survey  of  464  households  in  low-cost  public 
housing  projects  in  New  York  City,  The  Poor  Pay  More  spot¬ 
lights  the  consumer  problems  faced  by  these  families.  Many 
of  them  are  recent  migrants  to  the  city,  striving  to  improve 
their  style  of  life  through  the  installment  plan." 


Ferman,  Louis  A.,  Joyce  L.  Kornbluh,  and  Alan  Haber,  editors. 

Poverty  in  America.  Ann  Arbor:  The  University  of  Michigan  Press, 


1965. 


"Individual  articles  in  this  comprehensive  anthology 
focus  on  definitions  and  prevalence  of  poverty,  the  structure 
of  poverty,  the  relationship  of  poverty  to  the  economy,  the 
values  and  life  styles  of  poor  people,  and  various  programs 
and  proposals  that  have  been  suggested  to  meet  the  problems 
of  social,  economic,  and  cultural  deprivation. 

"The  point  is  made  in  this  book  that  in  contrast  to  the 
old  poverty  of  immigrants  who  came  with  high  hopes  to  a  new 
land  and  an  expanding  economy  and  found  unskilled  or  semi¬ 
skilled  factory  jobs,  the  new  poor  are  internal  aliens  in 
this  affluent  country ....  This  is  the  first  poverty  of  auto¬ 
mation,  the  first  poverty  of  the  minority  poor,  and  a  pov¬ 
erty  that  under  present  conditions  could  become  hereditary, 
transmitted  from  generation  to  generation  unless  the  typical 
cycles  of  poverty  are  broken." 

Hunter,  David  R.  The  Slums:  Challenge  and  Response.  New  York:  The  Free 
Press,  1964. 

This  book,  "addresses  itself  to  all  the  aspects  of  an 
urgent  American  problem — education,  housing,  race  relations, 
poverty — ana  outlines  a  specific  program  of  action  that  can  be 
implemented  today  on  a  city,  state,  and  federal  level.  ... 

"The  author  assesses  the  literature  on  the  slum,  using 
it  as  reference  to  give  the  reader  the  'feel'  of  the  problem. 
Description  and  interpretation  introduce  an  analytical 
survey  of  programs  already  proposed  to  mitigate  the  evil 
effect  of  slums." 


Meissner,  Hanna  H. ,  editor.  Poverty  in  the  Affluent  Society.  New  York: 

Harper  &  Row,  1966. 

The  readings  in  this  book  are  "designed  to  reflect  in 
some  measure  the  interest  of  American  society  in  poverty  and 
the  attitudes  towards  the  poor  in  three  periods  of  our 
history.  The  first  part  considers  the  changing  attitudes 
towards  poverty  in  the  nineteenth  century.  The  second 
part  deals  with  poverty  during  the  depression  of  the  thirties. 
The  articles  in  the  third  part  are  typical  of  the  present 
climate  of  the  rediscovery  of  poverty  and  the  war  against 


it.  The  material  is  selected  from  government,  professional, 
and  nonprofessional  publications  for  readability  and  non¬ 
technical  presentation  in  the  hope  that  it  will  convey  to 
the  reader  some  of  the  characteristic  concerns  of  the  time." 

Seligman,  Ben  B. ,  editor.  Poverty  4s  A  Public  Issue.  New  York: 

The  Free  Press,  1965. 

"Poverty  As  A  Public  Issue  is  a  book  of  facts  and 
information  as  well  as  of  ideas.  Each  chapter  examines  a 
particular  aspect  of  this  problem,  beginning  with  a  con¬ 
sideration  of  its  extent  and  measurement  in  relation 
to  work  and  consumption  standards,  and  concluding  with  a 
chapter  on  poverty  and  the  criteria  for  public  expendi¬ 
tures.  Individual  chapters  examine  the  incidence  of 
poverty  among  various  groups — the  young,  the  aged,  racial 
minorities,  etc.  Other  chapters  examine  it  in  relation  to 
the  law,  politics,  and  the  legislative  process.  Specific 
attention  is  given  to  the  Administration's  War  on  Poverty, 
the  environment  of  Appalachia,  and  job  opportunities  for 
the  poor." 


Shostak,  Arthur  B.  and  William  Gomberg,  editors.  New  Perspectives 

on  Poverty.  Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J.:  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  1965. 

The  goal  in  this  anthology  "is  to  capture  as  much  of 
merit  from  recent  work  in  the  area  [of  poverty]  as  space 
permits,  and  to  contribute  thereby  toward  a  fuller  under¬ 
standing  of  the  problem  and  more  effective  programs  of 
reform.  ...We  are  strongest  in  discussion  of  those  poverty- 
stricken  that  have  thus  far  received  the  largest  share  of 
academic  attention  (the  urban  dwellers,  as  one  might 
expect) ,  and  have  also  thought  it  worthy  to  devote  space 
to  some  reform  proposals  which  have  few  champions  and 
little  media  coverage  (such  as  the  baby-bonus  system  and 
the  guaranteed  annual  income  plan) . 

"Our  goal,  in  short,  has  been  to  gather  in  one  volume 
exemplary  discussions  of  certain  vital  facets  of  a  multi¬ 
dimensional  problem." 


Will,  Robert  E.  and  Harold  G.  Vatter,  editors.  Poverty  in  Affluence: 
The  Social ,  Political 3  and  Economic  Dimensions  of  Poverty  in  the 
United  States.  New  York:  Harcourt,  Brace  &  World,  Inc.,  1965. 

This  book  "is  an  organized  collection  of  writings  from 
diverse  sources  discussing  the  causes,  forms,  and  results 
of  poverty,  and  the  proposals  that  have  been  made  for  its 
abolition.  The  selections  represent  differing  points  of 
view,  giving  the  reader  a  broad  survey  of  the  subject;  the 
representative  section  of  doctrinal  background  material  is, 
so  far  as  we  know,  unique." 


CHAPTER  4 


BOYLE  STREET  SURVEY 

In  late  1963  and  1964  the  City  Planning  Department  of  Edmonton 
conducted  a  series  of  urban  renewal  studies.'*'  The  findings  of  these  studies 
are  found  in  three  publications  issued  by  the  city.  These  reports  were 
mainly  concerned  with  the  physical  quality  of  housing,  the  socio-economic 
characteristics  of  the  residents,  the  concentration  of  various  social  problems 
by  geographic  area,  and  the  necessity  for  planning  to  alleviate  poor  housing 
conditions.  There  was  a  direct  assumption  in  these  studies  that  poor  housing 
is  related  to  a  variety  of  socialx  problems :  health,  juvenile  delinquency, 
crime  and  fire.  Indirectly  it  was  also  inferred  that  better  housing  will  lead 
to  the  elimination  of  these  various  difficulties.  The  report  identified  a 
number  of  areas  in  the  city  which  had  a  high  incidence  of  various  housing 
deficiencies.  The  most  serious  problem  area  identified  was  the  McCauley-Alex 
Taylor  area.  This  area  is  found  in  census  tracts  15,  20  and  39.  A  number  of 
other  areas  were  identified  with  lesser  degrees  of  housing  deficiency,  but 
serious  enough  to  be  of  concern.  Several  areas  adjacent  to  the  McCauley-Alex 
Taylor  area  were  included  as  problem  areas:  Norwood,  Queens  Avenue,  River 
Valley,  Riverdale,  King  Edward  and  Cloverdale.  In  addition,  Beverly  and  Jasper 
Place  were  mentioned. 

When  the  present  poverty  study  was  first  conceived,  the  investigator 
reviewed  the  urban  renewal  studies  of  Edmonton.  At  this  time,  it  was  felt  that 
the  McCauley-Alex  Taylor  area  should  be  included  in  our  consideration.  Several 
discussions  were  held  with  the  Urban  Renewal  Section  of  the  City  Planning 
Department.  In  particular,  the  investigator  interviewed  Mr.  Dave  McCullough 
and  Mr.  Bob  Francis. 

Calgary's  Integrated  Data  System 

While  we  were  familiarizing  ourselves  with  the  urban  renewal  area 
and  the  work  going  on  there,  we  were  introduced  to  the  work  going  on  in  our 
sister  city,  Calgary.  In  order  to  have  the  best  possible  background  for  a 
study  of  this  type,  we  paid  several  visits  to  Calgary  and  discussed  their  urban 
renewal  program  and  studies.  While  in  Calgary,  we  became  greatly  interested  in 
their  development  of  an  integrated  data  system.  The  Urban  Renewal  Section  of 


the  City  Planning  Department  appeared  to  have  extensive  information  available 
about  their  city.  A  large  number  of  the  Calgary  reports  were  acquired  and 
carefully  studied.  The  information  concerning  their  work  was  transmitted  by 
the  investigator  to  various  interested  parties  in  Edmonton.  A  number  of  dis¬ 
cussions  with  representatives  of  the  three  levels  of  government  and  voluntary 
agencies  have  developed  out  of  this  information.  Our  main  contact  in  Calgary 
was  Mr.  Hedley  Toogood  of  the  Urban  Renewal  Section  of  the  City  Planning 
Department. 

It  might  be  well  for  purposes  of  this  discussion  to  outline  the 
procedure  utilized  by  Calgary  in  collecting  information  and  in  doing  studies 
which  have  both  physical  and  social  implications. 

In  order  to  do  adequate  land-use  assessment  studies,  Calgary  has 
been  divided  into  413  traffic  zones.  Previous  information  gathered  on  the 
city  has  been  recoded  and  reassessed  so  as  to  be  integrated  into  the  traffic 
zones.  Several  traffic  zones  make  up  a  traffic  district.  These  zones  are 
relatively  small  and  tie  in  with  existing  development  patterns  and  topography. 
Zone  boundaries  have  been  carefully  defined.  Surveys  and  inventories  are  de¬ 
signed  so  that  information  can  be  identified  by  zones  or  by  districts.  Thus, 
a  clear  cut  picture  can  be  developed  of  the  city  or  any  part  of  the  city  at 
any  point  in  time.  New  information  can  be  directly  fed  in,  thereby  up-dating 
the  picture.  Calgary  has  been  able  to  elicit  the  assistance  of  other  city 
departments,  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  and  the  Alberta  Bureau  of  Stat¬ 
istics.  The  data  compiled  by  these  various  organizations  have  been  recoded  so 
that  they  can  be  identified  by  traffic  zones.  This  basic  integrated  data  sys¬ 
tem  was  set  up  with  the  help  of  professional  consultants  from  the  United  States. 

Calgary  now  has  a  planning  tool — a  descriptive  up-to-date  inventory 
of  pertinent  information.  This  tool  is  highly  valuable  since  it  allows  those 
who  are  planning  for  the  city's  future  to  call  on  systematic,  comparable, 
current  information.  It  does  not  tell  the  city  how  it  should  grow,  nor  what  it 
should  do,  but  it  does  provide  a  basis  upon  which  intelligent  action  can  be 
taken.  Aside  from  the  many  advantages  accruing  to  the  various  departments  of 
the  city,  this  type  of  system  can  be  highly  valuable  to  those  interested  in 
social  research.  Any  study  conducted  by  the  government  or  the  university  could 
become  immediately  accessible  to  any  other  interested  individuals  or  agencies 
in  the  city.  The  data  would  simply  be  coded  in  terms  of  traffic  zones  and 
would  be  part  of  the  stored  information  on  any  given  area.  It  is  not  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  research  to  go  into  a  detailed  discussion  of  the  advantages  and 


disadvantages  of  integrated  data  systems.  However,  it  is  the  firm  conclusion 

of  the  investigator  that  this  type  of  procedure  should  be  considered  for 
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Edmonton,  if  not  for  the  entire  province  of  Alberta. 

The  careful  reader  may  wonder  how  information  on  a  given  household 
or  given  types  of  households  could  be  identified  from  information  coded  in 
terms  of  traffic  zones  or  any  other  land-use  category.  Calgary  has  also 
developed  a  unique  numbering  system  by  lots.  The  lots  generally  represent 
households.  Thus,  a  study  can  be  made  of  all  households  which  have  certain 
characteristics.  For  example,  Calgary  was  able  to  discuss  the  location  and 
characteristics  of  all  Chinese  people.  This  study  can  cut  across  the  traffic 
zones  and  districts,  or  could  be  done  within  these  zones  and  districts.  Ob¬ 
viously,  a  smooth  working  system  of  the  type  described  has  a  great  variety  of 
moral  implications.  The  whole  question  of  anonymity  for  individuals,  freedom 
for  individuals,  government  control,  and  the  possible  misuses  of  such  an 
information  system  are  highly  reasonable.  Yet,  questions  of  this  sort  should 
not  deter  the  Province  from  examining  the  idea  of  an  integrated  data  system. 

In  contrast  to  the  amount  of  well  integrated  data  on  social  areas 
in  Calgary  is  the  paucity  of  retrievable  information  on  similar  areas  in 
Edmonton.  Recognition  of  this  lack  of  available  information  led  the  investi¬ 
gator  to  consider  intensive  study  of  the  Urban  Renewal  areas  and  other  prob¬ 
lem  sections  of  Edmonton.  Although  information  related  to  poverty  was  already 
being  collected,  it  was  apparent  that  these  data  were  not  retrievable.  Al¬ 
though  much  research  had  been  or  was  being  done,  the  results  could  not  easily 
be  found  summarized.  It  also  became  apparent  that  much  of  the  information 
collected  by  various  organizations  did  not  provide  comparable  data.  Compara¬ 
bility  was  often  lacking  not  just  between  the  organizations,  but  also  within 
organizations  at  different  points  in  time. 

Urban  Renewal  Study 

To  stimulate  change  in  this  area,  we  recommended  that  our  own  annual 
Edmonton  City  C ensus  include  some  additional  questions.  We  also  suggested 
that  the  data  be  compiled  in  such  a  way  that  they  could  be  related  to  census 
data.  In  fact,  we  suggested  that  a  system  be  developed  so  that  the  informa¬ 
tion  collected  could  be  retrieved  without  having  to  go  through  the  original 
data  again.  To  that  end  the  investigator  recommended  to  the  Urban  Renewal 
Section  that  age  and  education  be  included  in  the  next  city  census.  Mr.  Larry 
Scott,  city  census  director,  was  most  cooperative  and  indicated  that  these 
kinds  of  recommendations  could  be  considered.  This  would  mean  that  Mr.  Scott's 


department  would  need  to  be  partially  reorganized.  Thus  far,  the  Urban 
Renewal  Section  has  not  been  able  to  pursue  the  matter.  Apparently  the  loss 
of  services  of  City  Commissioner,  J.  Hamilton,  and  the  lack  of  a  new  appointee 
has  affected  their  actions.  Calgary  makes  far  more  extensive  use  of  their 
city  census  than  does  Edmonton.  This  is  an  unfortunate  waste  since  all  the 
machinery  exists  for  data  collection.  We  need  more  information  and  better 
methods  of  retrieving  the  information  we  presently  collect. 

In  our  discussions  with  the  Urban  Renewal  Section  of  the  City  Plan¬ 
ning  Department  we  found  that  they  were  developing  a  series  of  social  surveys 
in  the  McCauley-Alex  Taylor  area.  They  were  focusing  on  an  area  generally 
known  as  the  Boyle  Street  Area.  Since  our  own  survey  would  likely  take  place 
at  the  same  time,  it  was  decided  that  we  would  not  do  a  survey  in  this  area. 

We  felt  it  would  not  be  advantageous  to  have  two  different  sets  of  inter¬ 
viewers  in  the  area.  We  asked  the  Urban  Renewal  Section  if  we  might  use  the 
data  that  they  collected.  In  order  to  be  fully  aware  of  what  was  going  on, 
a  general  meeting  was  held,  called  by  Mr. James  Whitford  of  Community  Develop¬ 
ment.  Representatives  of  the  City,  the  University,  Community  Development, 
Central  Mortgage  and  Housing,  and  student  groups  were  included.  At  this  time, 
it  was  officially  decided  that  we  would  not  conduct  our  poverty-related  re¬ 
search  in  the  Boyle  Street  Area.  After  this  meeting,  the  urban  renewal  people 
hired  a  university  student,  Roger  Davis,  to  act  as  their  primary  investigator 
in  the  area. 

This  student  was  trained  by  the  Urban  Renewal  Section  and  proceeded 
to  visit  every  home  in  the  Boyle  Street  Area.  He  completed  interviews  with 
anyone  who  was  home  or  anyone  who  was  willing  to  talk  to  him.  Unfortunately, 
we  have  no  way  of  knowing  how  representative  or  non-representative  this  sample 
was.  He  was  not  a  highly  trained  nor  experienced  interviewer.  He  did  not  re¬ 
ceive  what, we  consider  adequate  preparation  for  his  job.  This  is  especially 
evident  from  the  fact  that  a  large  number  of  questions  on  his  questionnaires 
were  inadequately  or  incompletely  filled  out.  In  addition,  this  interviewer 
achieved  a  high  proportion  of  no  responses.  It  must  be  said  that  part  of  the 
difficulty  lies  in  the  nature  of  the  questionnaire  and  the  type  of  area.  As 
far  as  survey  techniques  are  concerned,  the  questionnaires  leave  much  to  be 
desired.  A  copy  of  this  questionnaire  appears  in  Appendix  4,  Item  A.  After 
the  interviewing  took  place,  the  Urban  Renewal  Section  made  the  questionnaies 
available  to  the  poverty  research  group.  We  developed  a  code  sheet  for  the 
data  and  our  staff  edited  and  coded  all  the  questionnaires.  This  was  deemed 
necessary  in  order  to  have  this  information 
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available  for  this  report.  After 


the  data  were  coded,  the  city  punched  the  data  on  cards  and  provided  us  with 
a  duplicate  set.  The  University  of  Alberta's  Computing  Science  Department 
provided  computer  time  so  that  the  poverty  research  team  could  analyze  the 
findings.  All  told,  some  665  interviews  were  conducted  in  the  Boyle  Street 
Area.  The  poverty  research  team  did  conduct  interviews  in  areas  near  the 
Boyle  Street  Area.  Thus,  some  of  our  own  social  survey  data  include  enumer¬ 
ation  areas  in  census  tracts  20  and  39.  Census  tract  15  has  been  found  to 
be  one  of  the  areas  of  greatest  social  problems.  The  area  contains  a  large 
number  of  ethnic  groups  and  foreign-born  people.  Since  no  bi-lingual  inter¬ 
viewers  were  available  it  was  not  examined  by  this  research  team  and  only 
superficially  by  the  city.  In  addition,  the  research  team  interviewed  in 
other  areas  which  the  1963/64  Urban  Renewal  studies  had  identified  as  problem 

areas,  namely  Beverly  and  Jasper  Place. 

X 

The  Urban  Renewal  Section  of  the  city  did  not  focus  on  many  issues 
in  which  the  poverty  team  was  interested.  In  many  ways  their  data  are  inad¬ 
equate  to  answer  even  basic  questions  about  low  income  families  in  the  Boyle 
Street  Area.  This  clearly  points  out  the  need  for  joint  cooperative  planning 
and  effort  in  the  conducting  of  meaningful  social  surveys.  Perhaps  much  of 
the  information  gathered  is  of  interest  to  those  concerned  with  the  physical 
conditions  in  the  Boyle  Street  Area.  The  questionnaire  falls  far  short  of 
providing  any  light  on  social  dimensions  and  consequences  of  Urban  Renewal. 

It  also  points  out  that  a  considerable  degree  of  skill  and  experience  is  needed 
to  conduct  fruitful  research.  We  cannot  expect  people  who  have  a  large  number 
of  other  tasks  or  interests  to  conduct  this  type  of  work  and  come  up  with 
information  of  value.  In  1963/64  the  Urban  Renewal  report  recommended  that 
"a  collaborative  approach  be  made  with  the  Edmonton  Welfare  Council  in  liaison 
with  all  social  welfare  organizations  to  investigate  the  social  human  problems 
that  are  characteristic  of  the  Boyle  Street  district,  and  develop  a  treatment 
program  for  reaching  out  to  these  families  and  for  rehabilitating  them  within 
our  community."  To  the  investigator's  knowledge  this  recommendation  has  not 
yet  been  adequately  carried  out.  There  is  also  current  interest  on  the  part 
of  Central  Mortgage  and  Housing  about  the  effects  of  Urban  Renewal  on  the 
individuals  living  in  these  types  of  areas.  With  the  limited  amount  of  infor¬ 
mation  available  at  present,  the  investigator  does  not  see  how  the  city  can 
proceed  with  an  Urban  Renewal  project  here.  Edmonton  is  in  no  way  prepared  to 
handle  the  consequences  of  the  continued  changing  land  use  in  the  downtown 
area.  It  is  not  in  the  position  to  know  what  is  best  for  the  people  who  are 
living  in  our  low  income  areas,  nor  is  it  in  a  position  to  assess  the  impact 
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of  the  various  building  schemes  on  their  lives  and  behavior.  It  may  well  be 
that  the  special  report  of  Larry  Bell,  a  consultant  from  Vancouver,  may 
resolve  some  of  the  difficulties  noted. 

Summary  of  the  Boyle  Street  Survey 

This  information  points  out  that  further  research  and  work  must  be 

done.  This  discussion  presents  only  a  partial  examination  of  the  data,  as  the 

Urban  Renewal  Section  is  planning  to  produce  its  own  analysis.  Perhaps  the 
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most  noteworthy  finding  of  the  survey  is  that  the  area  studied  is  character¬ 
ized  by  a  high  degree  of  poverty. 

Some  26  per  cent  of  those  interviewed  indicated  that  their  annual 

family  incomes  were  less  than  $1,000;  23  per  cent  indicated  it  was  between 

$1,000  and  $2,000;  sixteen  per  cent  indicated  between  $2,000  and  $3,000;  12 

per  cent  indicated  between  $3,100  and  $4,000,  and  some  9  per  cent  indicated 

their  incomes  were  over  $4,000  per  year.  Some  14  per  cent  of  the  respondents 

< 

did  not  give  an  answer  to  this  question.  If  one  uses  earnings  of  less  than 
three  thousand  dollars  as  an  indication  of  poverty,  then  clearly  a  large  number 
of  people  living  in  the  area  surveyed  are  poor — 65  per  cent  of  the  respondents. 
However,  a  straight  economic  index  of  poverty  is  not  entirely  adequate.  One 
also  has  to  take  into  account  the  number  of  people  that  need  to  be  maintained 
by  a  given  amount  of  money.  One  should  know  the  level  of  rent  paid  by  the 
individuals  and  their  degree  of  general  indebtedness.  Ideally,  it  would  also 
be  important  to  know  their  desired  standard  of  living.  What  is  adequate  for 
one  person  can  be  totally  inadequate  for  another  person.  We  do  not  have  infor¬ 
mation  on  these  other  kinds  of  variables,  and  indeed  few  poverty  studies  seem 
to  give  such  information. 

In  the  Boyle  Street  Area,  52  per  cent  of  the  respondents  indicated 
that  they  lived  alone;  that  is,  only  one  person  resided  in  their  household. 

Some  20  per  cent  indicated  that  there  were  two  people  in  the  household.  If 
we  look  at  the  relationship  between  reported  income  and  household  size,  we 
find  that  89  per  cent  of  those  reporting  incomes  of  less  than  $1,000  live 
alone;  26  per  cent  of  those  reporting  incomes  over  $4,000  live  alone.  (See 
Table  4:1). 

When  one  looks  at  the  amount  of  rent  reported,  it  is  noteworthy 
that  44  per  cent  of  the  respondents  indicated  paying  under  $49  per  month. 
Nineteen  per  cent  of  the  respondents  indicated  that  they  pay  between  $50  and 
$74  per  month.  Some  32  per  cent  of  the  respondents  did  not  answer  this  ques¬ 
tion  so  the  figures  are  somewhat  distorted.  Those  reporting  $1,000  a  year  (or 
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less)  income  were  very  likely  to  be  paying  under  $49  for  rent  per  month. 

We  do  not  know  if  low  incomes  are  associated  with  deprived  living.  Obviously 
many  people  on  Boyle  Street  pay  low  rents,  live  alone,  and  make  very  little 
money.  Because  of  or  in  spite  of  these  things  they  would  appear  to  be 
getting  along.  It  can  be  fairly  asked  whether  or  not  this  "getting  along" 
is  an  adequate  level  of  living.  One  might  also  ask  about  the  housing  re¬ 
placements  necessary  for  these  people  if  this  area  is  developed  into  higher 
priced  living  accommodations.  If  other  uses  are  made  of  the  land,  where  will 
these  people  be  accommodated?  (See  Table  4:2). 

Forty-four  per  cent  of  those  interviewed  indicated  that  the  age  of 
the  head  of  the  household  was  61  years  or  older.  Only  5  per  cent  of  the 
"heads"  were  under  30.  Sixteen  per  cent  were  between  the  ages  of  31  and  45 

years;  17  per  cent  were  between  the  ages  of  46  and  60.  Some  19  per  cent  of 

\ 

the  respondents  did  not  answer  the  question,  or  the  question  was  not  appro¬ 
priate  to  them.  Of  those  61  years  of  age  and  older,  47  per  cent  make  less 
than  $1,000  a  year;  24  per  cent  make  $1,000  to  $2,000,  and  8  per  cent  make 
$2,000  to  $3,000.  Thus,  79  per  cent  of  all  heads  of  households  aged  61  years 
of  age  and  over  make  less  than  $3,000  a  year.  If  we  consider  this  from  another 
angle,  some  77  per  cent  of  those  reporting  less  than  $1,000  a  year  income  are 
61  years  of  age  and  older.  The  area  studied  is  an  area  of  older  population — 
older  people  living  on  very  low  incomes.  This  is  further  borne  out  when  one 

looks  at  the  number  of  children  reported;  77  per  cent  of  the  respondents  did 

not  answer  this  question.  We  can  assume  either  that  they  had  no  children  or 
that  they  refused  to  answer.  Some  156  respondents  indicated  that  there  were 
children  in  their  families.  Thirty-three  per  cent  of  these  reported  that 
there  was  only  one  child  and  30  per  cent  of  these  indicated  there  were  only 
two  children.  Thus,  very  few  children  are  found  in  families  in  this  area. 
Further  questions  showed  that  approximately  one-third  of  all  the  children 
were  pre-school  and  the  other  two-thirds  were  of  school  age.  (See  Tables  4:3 
and  4:4). 

It  has  often  been  thought  that  areas  of  poor  housing  are  areas  of 
high  mobility  or  turnover.  It  has  also  been  thought  that  many  transients  can 
be  found  in  these  areas.  I  would  hasten  to  caution  that  this  data  can  only 
be  seen  as  indicative,  not  definitive.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  method  of 
sampling  and  the  large  number  of  non-respondents.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  18  per  cent  of  those  interviewed  reported  living  at 
their  present  place  of  residence  for  15  years  or  more;  18  per  cent  indicated 
they  had  lived  there  for  6  to  14  years;  19  per  cent  for  2  to  5  years;  17  per 
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cent  for  one  or  two  years,  and  23  per  cent  for  less  than  a  year.  There  is 
a  large  number  of  short  term  residents,  but  it  is  of  equal  interest  that 
there  are  so  many  long  term  residents.  Any  urban  renewal  scheme  must  take 
into  account  that  the  areas  destroyed  have  been  (and  are)  a  long  standing 
home  for  many  people.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  proportion  of  long 
time  residents  is  similar  for  each  income  level  reported.  When  asked  the 
reason  for  moving  to  their  present  address,  some  87  per  cent  of  the  respond¬ 
ents  did  not  reply  to  the  question.  Of  those  that  did  reply,  a  large  variety 
of  answers  was  given.  General  comments  made  were:  to  gain  more  room, 
because  of  the  low  rent,  in  order  to  purchase  a  home,  because  there  was  no 
place  else  to  live,  because  they  were  close  to  downtown,  or  close  to  friends, 
or  for  privacy.  Since  so  many  respondents  did  not  answer  this  question,  we 
have  no  way  of  knowing  the  reasons  for  living  in  such  an  area.  The  reasons 
that  have  been  given  do  not  sound  far  different  from  reasons  given  by  people 
for  living  in  other  districts  of  the  city.  (See  Table  4:5). 

When  the  respondents  were  asked  about  their  present  employment 
status,  40  per  cent  indicated  that  they  were  employed;  39  per  cent  said  they 
were  retired,  and  14  per  cent  indicated  that  they  were  unemployed.  Only  7  per 
cent  of  the  respondents  did  not  reply  to  this  question.  This  is  an  area  with 
a  high  proportion  of  retired  people  which  partially  explains  the  large  number 
of  one  member  households,  the  lack  of  children  in  the  area,  and  the  small  size 
of  the  living  units.  It  may  also  account  for  the  low  incomes  reported  by  the 
people  in  the  area.  Again,  there  is  no  indication  as  to  whether  the  income 
reported  is  partially  or  grossly  inadequate  for  a  decent  standard  of  living. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  many  of  the  respondents  were  unemployed  at  the  time  of 
the  survey,  which  was  conducted  during  the  summer  of  1966.  This  is  a  time 
when  employment  opportunities  are  usually  maximized.  The  respondents  were 
also  asked  to  report  their  means  of  subsistence  if  they  were  not  employed. 

Some  63  per  cent  of  the  respondents  not  employed  indicated  that  their  primary 
means  of  subsistence  were  pensions,  in  particular  old  age  security  and  old 
age  assistance.  Fourteen  per  cent  were  on  public  assistance.  The  remainder 
said  they  were  being  supported  by  savings,  wife's  earnings,  or  some  other 
means.  Fifty-six  per  cent  of  the  sample  were  not  gainfully  employed  and  need¬ 
ed  outside  assistance.  There  will  always  be  a  large  number  of  people  in 
similar  positions.  Many  of  these  people  of  necessity  will  have  to  live  in 
areas  where  small  living  accommodations  and  low  rents  are  available.  This 
group  should  be  studied  in  some  detail,  especially  if  their  needs  are  to  be 


taken  into  account  in  any  urban  renewal  scheme.  (See  Table  4:6  and  Table 
4:7). 

The  respondents  were  asked  whether  or  not  they  desired  to  move. 
Twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  sample  indicated  that  they  would  not  like  to  move; 
15  per  cent  did  not  respond  to  the  question,  and  34  per  cent  were  indifferent. 
Only  16  per  cent  gave  an  affirmative  reply.  Again,  these  responses  can  only 
be  seen  as  indicative  of  potential  problems.  If  the  residents  of  an  area 
are  not  willing  to  or  not  sure  that  they  are  willing  to  move,  this  creates 
problems  for  any  new  development  of  the  area.  It  also  raises  the  question 
as  to  how  desirable  or  undesirable  these  neighborhoods  are.  They  may  be 
physically  unattractive,  but  they  may  provide  the  neighborhood  or  community 
type  of  life  for  some  of  the  people  who  are  living  there.  (See  Table  4:8). 

One  final  bit  of  information  should  be  pointed  out  at  this  time. 

The  area  definitely  is  an  area  which  represents  a  large  number  of  ethnic 
groups.  Some  twenty-five  different  ethnic  origins  were  identified  by  the 
interviewer.  The  largest  ethnic  groups  represented  are  those  of  Ukrainian 
background  (24  per  cent)  and  English  background  (19  per  cent) .  Eastern 
Europeans  accounted  for  some  11  per  cent  of  the  sample  and  southern  Europeans 
6  per  cent.  Other  groups  represented  in  some  numbers  were  Chinese  and  Japan¬ 
ese  (7  per  cent),  Germans  (5  per  cent),  and  Scandinavians  (4  per  cent).  (See 
Table  4:9).  All  ethnic  origins  had  a  high  proportion  of  their  people  in  the 
less  than  $3,000  a  year  category.  Some  21  per  cent  of  the  respondents  were 
not  categorized  as  to  ethnic  origin. 

It  was  of  particular  interest  to  the  investigator  to  note  that  only 
23  families  were  identified  as  Indian  or  Metis.  This  comprised  some  4  per  cent 
of  the  total  sample.  It  is  also  noteworthy  that  the  incomes  reported  by  this 
group  were  by  no  means  the  lowest.  Only  4  per  cent  of  the  Indians  indicated 
that  they  were  making  less  than  $1,000  per  year;  35  per  cent  indicated  between 
$1,000  and  $2,000;  30  per  cent  between  $2,000  and  $3,000;  9  per  cent  between 
$4,000  and  $5,000,  and  17  per  cent  over  $5,000.  One  can  only  surmise  as  to 
the  meaning  of  this,  but  several  points  are  worth  mentioning.  There  appears 
to  be  a  belief  that  Indians  are  concentrated  in  the  Boyle  Street  Area.  Either 
the  enumerator  missed  a  great  many  Indians  or  Metis  or  they  are  not  living  in 
the  areas  in  as  great  numbers  as  believed.  There  is  also  a  belief  that  Indians 
largely  have  very  low  incomes.  The  data  indicate  that  many  of  them  do,  but 
not  necessarily  all.  There  is  also  a  belief  that  the  number  of  Indians  and 
Metis  coming  to  the  city  is  increasing  and  may  in  fact  constitute  one  of  our 
more  serious  social  problems.  The  fact  that  the  city  and  the  investigator  and 
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his  interviewers  found  few  Indians  in  any  concentration  may  indicate  that 
the  above  is  not  true.  The  investigator  and  staff  have  utilized  special 
tabulations  prepared  by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  to  check  on  the 
distribution  of  Indians  and  Eskimos  in  the  city  in  1961.  This  information 
was  not  reported  in  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  publication  on  Edmonton. 
This  information  will  follow  later  in  the  report.  It  indicates  that  few 
Indians  lived  in  Edmonton  in  1966  and  were  widely  dispersed  throughout  the 
city. 

To  give  some  further  basis  for  the  evaluation  of  the  remarks  made, 
the  appendix  includes  a  large  number  of  tables  which  summarize  almost  all 
the  Boyle  Street  survey  data.  (See  Tables  4:10  to  4:25  in  Appendix  4,  Item 
B) .  The  previous  discussion  of  the  1961  Census  Data  provides  an  excellent 
picture  of  the  problem  areas  near  the  city  center  of  Edmonton. 


Urban  Renewal  Study  for  City  of  Edmonton;  1.  Problem;  2. ( Problem 
Assessed;  3.  Plan  for  Renewal;  Three  reports  published  in  1963/64. 

2 

A  more  extended  discussion  of  the  Calgary  system  can  be  gained 
from  several  of  their  recent  publications:  e.g.,City  of  Calgary  Planning 
Department,  1965,  Calgary  Metropolitan  Area  Environmental  and  Transportation 
Study:  Manual  for  Land  Use  Inventory . 

3 

Almost  all  of  the  interviews  were  conducted  in  Census  Tract  20. 


TABLE  4:1 


INCOME  BY  NUMBER  OF  INDIVIDUALS  IN  HOUSEHOLD 


ONE 

TWO 

THREE 

FOUR 

FIVE 

SIX 

SEVEN 

EIGHT 

NINE 

N/I 

Under  $1,000 

88.6 

6.9 

2.3 

0.6 

1.1 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.6 

175 

$1,000  -  2,000 

45.2 

28.4 

11.0 

5.8 

2.6 

3.2 

3.2 

0.6 

0.0 

155 

$2,001  -  3,000 

33.3 

23.8 

11.4 

9.5 

9.5 

7.6 

0.0 

3.8 

1.0 

105 

$3,001  -  4,000 

36.7 

25.3 

6.3 

7.6 

13.9 

8.9 

1.3 

0.0 

0.0 

79 

over  $4,000 

25.9 

25.9 

10.3 

17.2 

10.3 

3.4 

3.4 

1.7 

1.7 

58 

no  response 

43.0 

16.1 

3.2 

4.3 

6.5 

0.0 

2.2 

1.1 

23.7 

93 

TOTAL 

51.7 

19.7 

7.1 

6.0 

5.9 

3.3 

1.5 

1.1 

3.8 

665 

TABLE 

4:2 

INCOME 

BY  AMOUNT  OF 

RENT  PAID 

OVER 

UNDER  $49 

50-74 

75-99 

100 

N/I 

N 

Under  $1,000 

74.9 

10.3 

0.0 

0.0 

14.9 

175 

$1,001  -  2,000 

42.6 

18.1 

5.2 

0.0 

34.2 

155 

$2,001  -  3,000 

32.4 

26.7 

7.6 

2.9 

30.5 

105 

$3,001  -  4,000 

31.6 

31.6 

3.8 

0.0 

32.9 

79 

over  $4,000 

27.6 

22.4 

10.3 

3.4 

36.2 

58 

no  response 

24.7 

11.8 

2.2 

0.0 

61.3 

93 

TOTAL 

44.4 

18.5 

4.1 

0.8 

32.3 

665 

UNDER 

30 

TABLE  4:3 

INCOME  BY  AGE 

31-35  36-40  41-45 

OF  HEAD 

46-50 

51-55 

56-60 

OVER 

61 

N/I 

N 

Under  $1,000 

1.1 

0.0 

1.1 

0.6 

1.7 

2.3 

4.0 

77.1 

12.0 

175 

$1,001  -  2,000 

5.2 

4.5 

2.6 

7.1 

6.5 

5.2 

9.0 

45.2 

14.8 

155 

$2,001  -  3,000 

9.5 

7.6 

6.7 

7.6 

5.7 

11.4 

6.7 

21.0 

23.8 

105 

$3,001  -  4,000 

7.6 

7.6 

17.7 

6.3 

12.7 

6.3 

6.3 

25.3 

10.1 

79 

over  $4,000 

10.3 

15.5 

6.9 

12.1 

5.2 

8.6 

15.5 

13.8 

12.1 

58 

no  response 

1.1 

5.4 

2.2 

5.4 

1.1 

1.1 

4.3 

36 . 6 

43.0 

93 

TOTAL 

5.0 

5.3 

5.0 

5.6 

5.0 

5.3 

6.9 

43.5 

18.6 

665 

INCOME 

ONE 

TABLE  4:4 

BY  NUMBER  OF  CHILDREN 

TWO  THREE  FOUR 

IN  THE 

FIVE 

HOUSEHOLD 

SIX  SEVEN 

EIGHT 

NINE 

N 

Under  $1,000 

2.3 

1.1 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

96.6 

175 

$1,001  -  2,000 

9.0 

5.2 

2.6 

2.6 

1.3 

1.3 

0.0 

0.0 

78.1 

155 

$2,001  -  3,000 

10.5 

12.4 

9.5 

8.6 

0.0 

0.0 

1.0 

1.0 

57.1 

105 

$3,001  -  4,000 

10.1 

11.4 

11.4 

5.1 

1.3 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

60.8 

79 

over  $4,000 

15.5 

19.0 

5.2 

3.4 

0.0 

1.7 

0.0 

0.0 

55.2 

58 

no  response 

5.4 

3.2 

4.3 

2.2 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

84.9 

93 

TOTAL 

7.7 

6.9 

4.5 

3.2 

0.5 

0.5 

0.2 

0.2 

76.5 

665 

TABLE  4:5 


INCOME  BY  LENGTH  OF  RESIDENCE 


LESS  THAN 

ONE  YEAR 

[ 

.  1-2 

2-3 

4-5 

6-7 

8-9 

10-14 

15  & 
OVER 

N/I 

N 

Under  $1,000 

22.9 

14.9 

9.7 

12.6 

6.9 

4.6 

9.1 

18.9 

0.6 

175 

$1,001  -  2,000 

28.4 

12.9 

9.7 

8.4 

6.5 

3.2 

5.8 

24.5 

0.6 

155 

$2,001  -  3,000 

29.5 

22.9 

6.7 

8.6 

7.6 

3.8 

7.6 

13.3 

0.0 

105 

$3,001  -  4,000 

17.7 

19.0 

8.9 

13.9 

6.3 

11.4 

8.9 

11.4 

2.5 

79 

over  $4,000 

24.1 

24.1 

8.6 

10.3 

6.9 

0.0 

6.9 

19.0 

0.0 

58 

no  response 

11.8 

12.9 

10.8 

6.5 

4.3 

1.1 

3.2 

14.0 

35.5 

93 

TOTAL 

23.2 

16.7 

9.2 

10.1 

6.5 

4.1 

7.1 

17.7 

5.6 

665 

TABLE 

4:6 

INCOME 

BY  CURRENT 

EMPLOYMENT 

STATUS 

SELF 

EMPLOYED 

RETIRED 

EMPLOYED 

UNEMPLOYED 

N/I 

Under  $1,000 

4.0 

82.9 

0.6 

10.3 

2,3 

175 

$1,001  -  2,000 

32.3 

44.5 

4.5 

18.1 

0.6 

155 

$2,001  -  3,000 

61.9 

11.4 

2.9 

21.9 

1.9 

105 

$3,001  -  4,000 

74.7 

6.3 

3.8 

13.9 

1.3 

79 

over  $4,000 

84.5 

1.7 

1.7 

12.1 

0.0 

58 

no  response 

20.4 

30.1 

2.2 

7.5 

39.8 

93 

TOTAL 

37.4 

39.1 

2.6 

14.1 

6.8 

665 

INCOME  BY  MEANS 

PUBLIC  PENSION 
ASSIST  OAS,  OAA 

TABLE  4:7 

OF  SUBSISTENCE 

SAVINGS  PENSION 

IF  NOT 

WIFE 

EMPLOYED 

OTHER 

N/I 

N 

Under  $1,000 

8.6 

76.6 

1.1 

2.3 

0.0 

5.7 

5.7 

175 

$1001  -  2,000 

9.7 

34.8 

1.3 

3.9 

5.2 

9.7 

35.5 

155 

$2,001  -  3,000 

13.3 

11.4 

1.9 

3.8 

2.9 

2.9 

63.8 

105 

$3,001  -  4,000 

3.8 

7.6 

0.0 

1.3 

6.3 

6.3 

74.7 

79 

over  $4,000 

3.4 

1.7 

3.4 

1.7 

17.2 

0.0 

72.4 

58 

no  response 

3.2 

9.7 

16.1 

2.2 

2.2 

5.4 

61.3 

93 

TOTAL 

• 

00 

32.5 

3.5 

2.7 

4.2 

5.7 

43.6 

665 

TABLE  4:8 

INCOME 

BY  WILLINGNESS  TO 

MOVE 

YES 

NO 

INDIFFERENT 

UNSURE 

N/I 

N 

Under  $1,000 

13.7 

20.6 

48.0 

7.4 

10.3 

175 

$1,001  -  2,000 

11.6 

29.7 

37.4 

14.2 

7.1 

155 

$2,001  -  3,000 

26.7 

29.5 

26.7 

12.4 

4.8 

105 

$3,001  -  4,000 

13.9 

29.1 

38.0 

13.9 

5.1 

79 

over  4,000 

27.6 

36.2 

20.7 

3.4 

12.1 

58 

no  response 

10.8 

12.9 

16.1 

1.1 

59.1 

93 

TOTAL 

16.1 

25.4 

34.1 

9.3 

15.0 

665 

172 


TABLE  4:9 


INCOME  BY  ETHNIC  ORIGIN 


ITAL. 

GERM. 

BRITISH 

FREN. 

UKRAIN¬ 

SWED. 

ISLES 

PORT. 

IANS 

DUTCH 

Under  $1,000 

24.6 

1.7 

28.6 

4.6 

$1,001  -  2,000 

18.7 

6.5 

29.0 

4.5 

$2,001  -  3,000 

21.9 

8.6 

19.0 

4.8 

$3,001  -  4,000 

16.5 

11.4 

21.5 

6.3 

over  $4,000 

10.3 

13.8 

22.4 

1.7 

no  response 

10.8 

1.1 

17.2 

7.5 

TOTAL 

18.6 

6.0 

24.2 

5.0 

INDIANS 

METIS 

YUGO. 

POLISH 

SCAND. 

CHINESE 
Sc  JAP. 

N/I 

N 

0.6 

10.9 

6.9 

4.0 

18.3 

175 

5.2 

11.0 

2.6 

8.4 

14.2 

155 

6.7 

15.2 

1.9 

2.9 

19.0 

105 

2.5 

11.4 

2.5 

8.9 

19.0 

79 

6.9 

8.6 

1.7 

5.2 

29.3 

58 

1.1 

9.7 

3.2 

11.8 

37.6 

93 

3.5 

11.3 

3.6 

6.6 

21.2 

665 

NOTE 


Tables  4:10  to  4:25  are  included  in  Appendix  4,  Item  B. 
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CHAPTER  5 


CITY  WELFARE 

The  researchers  felt  that  a  close  examination  should  be  made  of 
welfare  activities  in  Edmonton.  The  city  and  the  province  provide  a  full 
range  of  assistance  for  families  and  individuals  in  need.  Very  little  is 
known  about  the  recipients  of  these  services.  A  large  number  of  myths  have 
grown  up  about  these  people  and  appear  to  be  quite  well  accepted  by  Edmonton¬ 
ians.  "People  on  welfare  are  there  because  of  their  own  personality  weak¬ 
nesses."  "People  on  welfare  are  lazy  and  no  good."  "People  on  welfare  are 
sponging  on  society,  and  welfare  is  encouraging  them  not  to  work."  "People 
on  welfare  enjoy  their  status  and  the  free  ride  that  the  rest  of  society  is 
giving  them."  "People  on  welfare  primarily  represent  certain  ethnic  groups 
such  as  Indians,  and  primarily  live  in  certain  areas  such  as  the  Boyle  Street 
area."  In  order  to  provide  some  adequate  information  on  these  people,  the 
investigator  approached  Mr.  Keith  Wass,  superintendent  of  the  City  Welfare 
Department,'*'  and  his  assistant,  Mr.  Anthony  Dorosh.  A  number  of  meetings  were 
held  and  every  cooperation  was  extended  to  the  researchers. 

Once  again,  we  found  that  there  are  many  files  with  a  great  deal  of 
data  available.  It  is  not  in  a  form  that  could  readily  be  analyzed  nor  is 
it  easily  retrievable  from  the  files.  The  data  are  kept  for  housekeeping 
purposes  (i.e.,  for  the  day-to-day  operations  of  the  particular  organization 
involved)  and  are  filed  in  such  a  way  that  little,  if  any,  systematic  studies 
can  be  done.  This  is  not  a  criticism  of  the  Welfare  Department,  per  se.  These 
people  have  a  heavy  load  of  work  and  their  on-going  operation  takes  most  of 
their  time.  It  does  point  out  the  need  for  a  systematic  evaluation  of  all 
welfare  record-keeping  procedures  and  the  need  for  building  in  the  types  of 
approaches  and  information  necessary  in  order  to  evaluate  and  understand  what 
welfare  is  accomplishing. 

In  consultation  with  Mr.  Wass  and  Mr.  Dorosh,  the  following  approach 
was  developed  in  order  to  get  information  on  the  current  work  of  the  Welfare 
Department.  This  information  could  not  readily  be  acquired  directly  from  the 
files.  Each  worker  was  asked  to  outline  his  active  case-load  as  of  a  given 
time,  May,  1966,  listing  the  name  of  the  primary  recipient  of  welfare  services. 
The  address  of  the  recipient  was  recorded,  his  sex,  age,  family  size,  marital 
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status,  ethnicity,  type  of  assistance  being  dispensed,  reason  for  assistance, 

2 

and  the  amount  of  money  most  recently  received.  Each  worker  prepared  this 

list  on  his  own  time  and  was  paid  a  nominal  fee  for  his  services. 

As  these  forms  were  completed,  they  were  sent  to  the  Department  of 

Sociology  where  they  were  edited  and  coded.  Even  though  we  used  the  welfare 

workers  themselves,  a  number  of  problems  arose. 

First,  several  staff  members  had  left,  and  others  who  were 
less  familiar  with  their  case  loads  had  to  complete  the 
forms . 

Secondly,  many  of  the  workers  did  not  know  the  basic  informa¬ 
tion  about  their  own  case  load.  This  may  have  occurred 
because  they  were  new  on  the  job  or  because  they  had  not  seen 
the  respondent  for  a  long  time. 

Thirdly,  the  work  was  conducted  at  a  time  when  many  workers 
were  preparing  to  go  on  vacation  or  were  leaving  their  jobs. 

Thus,  a  great  deal  more  time  was  necessitated  in  order  to 
complete  the  work. 

Under  the  present  structure  of  welfare  agencies,  it  is  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  get  an  adequate  and  dynamic  picture  of  the  on-going  work  of  the 
organization.  Many  workers  know  their  own  case  load  superficially  and  often 
have  not  seen  their  people  for  a  long  period  of  time.  If  one  considers  wel¬ 
fare  work  as  more  than  just  the  efficient  dispensing  of  funds,  he  must  wonder 
at  the  effectiveness  of  our  present  agencies.  I  hasten  to  point  out,  this 
is  not  a  direct  criticism  of  the  leadership  of  City  Welfare,  nor  of  the  social 
workers  themselves.  It  is  largely  due  to  the  system  that  we  have  allowed  to 
develop — a  system  which  has  a  high  turnover  of  personnel,  a  system  which  has 
high  case  loads  for  its  workers  and  a  system  which  has  developed  basically 
to  process  clients  in  a  mechanical  way.  Such  a  system  rarely  gets  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  whole  person  and  his  world  nor  is  it  able  to  provide  the 
direction  leading  to  constructive  change.  It  is  a  holding  operation  at  best. 

Summary  of  City  Welfare  Reports 

City  welfare  cases  do  not  include  many  older  people.  Table  5:1 
indicates  that  9.3  per  cent  are  55  or  older.  The  majority  of  cases  (52  per 
cent)  fall  in  the  25  to  44  age  range.  It  should  be  remembered  that  cases  can 
represent  more  than  one  person.  Generally  the  first  name  listed  was  used  to 
categorize  the  data.  In  families,  the  first  name  listed  was  usually  the  head 
of  the  household.  Many  cases  did  represent  one  adult  only  and  some  cases  did 
represent  a  child  only. 

Table  5.2  indicates  that  18  per  cent  of  the  cases  involved  one  per¬ 
son  while  18  per  cent  represented  families  of  seven  or  more  individuals. 
Generally  family  size  was  fairly  diverse  and  proportionately  well  distributed 
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among  the  different  sizes.  It  may  be  well  to  attempt  to  represent  the  total 
number  of  people  affected  by  city  welfare  services.  By  multiplying  family 
size  by  number  of  cases,  an  estimate  of  6,663  individuals  is  reached.  This 
is  only  a  crude  guess,  but  is  indicative  of  the  minimum  number  of  people 
touched  by  welfare  services. 

Table  5:3  shows  that  the  largest  number  of  cases  (46  per  cent)  are 
currently  married.  Eleven  per  cent  are  single  and  36  per  cent  are  either 
separated,  deserted,  widowed,  or  divorced.  Persons  in  the  clientele  fall 
largely  in  two  categories.  Many  are  younger  persons  with  children  who  are 
left  without  a  mate;  others  are  married  couples  who  simply  have  insufficient 
income . 

Table  5:4  indicates  that  the  majority  of  welfare  service  recipients 
(50  per  cent)  were  born  in  Alberta.  Altogether,  some  32  per  cent  were  born 
outside  of  Canada.  Most  of  the  recipients,  then,  are  either  native  Albertans 
or  Canadians.  Immigrants  do  not  make  up  a  significant  part  of  the  city  work 
load  unless  they  happen  to  be  second  generation.  This  could  not  be  checked 
from  the  present  data.  An  attempt  was  made  to  locate  the  specific  points  of 
origin  for  welfare  cases.  This  would  be  of  great  value  in  designing  programs 
to  determine  any  welfare-producing  areas  in  Alberta.  Social  workers  were 
largely  unable  to  indicate  the  city  of  birth  for  their  cases.  This  type  of 
information  could  prove  very  valuable  in  plotting  the  mobility  of  certain 
"problem"  families  or  of  low  income  families  in  general. 

Table  5:5  indicates  the  type  of  services  provided  for  the  1,626 
current  city  welfare  cases.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  a  significant 
portion  of  the  work  concerns  children  or  juveniles  and  does  not  involve  a  cash 
outlay.  Some  30  per  cent  of  the  case  load  was  child  protection  only,  and  10 
per  cent  was  juvenile  probation  only.  Forty-two  per  cent  of  all  cases  did 
involve  either  social  assistance  only  or  social  assistance  and  some  other 
service.  Many  individuals  assume  welfare  means  financial  "give-aways"  rather 
than  extended  counselling  and  guidance.  It  would  be  well  to  focus  on  the 
different  types  of  services  rendered  and  evaluate  their  progress  and  success. 
There  certainly  are  families  with  multiple  needs.  These  used  to  be  treated 
as  whole  units.  On  the  other  hand,  there  appear  to  be  certain  more  limited 
types  which  should  be  handled  in  terms  of  the  particular  need  identified. 

Present  regulations  under  the  Child  Welfare  Act  give  the  City 
Welfare  Department  full  responsibility  for  initial  child  protection  within 
Edmonton  city  limits.  In  rare  cases  of  extreme  emergency  the  Provincial 


Welfare  workers  may  effect  apprehensions,  but  each  such  act  must  be  individ- 
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This  results  in 


ually  authorized  by  the  Superintendent  of  Child  Welfare, 
nearly  all  Edmonton  apprehensions  and  child  neglect  investigations  being 
undertaken  by  the  city  workers.  Complaints  received  by  provincial  workers 
and  neglect  or  mistreatment  conditions  found  in  the  course  of  their  work  are 
all  forwarded  to  the  city  welfare  authorities  for  investigation.  This  holds 
true  even  for  cases  which  receive  provincial  assistance.  If  wardship  is 
granted  by  the  courts  the  case  is  returned  to  the  Provincial  Child  Welfare 
Department  for  administration  and  supervision.  There  is  a  strong  probability 
that  this  is  the  reason  for  the  high  percentage  of  child  protection  cases 
shown  in  the  city  welfare  data.  Table  5:6  indicates  the  actual  dispersement 
of  funds  for  one  month.  Most  cases  (62  per  cent)  received  no  cash  in  May, 

1966.  Eighteen  per  cent  received  less  than  $100  that  month,  and  only  4  per 
cent  received  more  than  $200.  When  we  examined  family  size  by  the  May 
payment,  it  was  noted  that  payments  generally  increased  with  family  size. 

It  is  not  enough  to  have  excellent  programs  to  dispense  finances 
and  to  keep  some  basic  information  on  each  recipient.  We  need  to  know  some¬ 
thing  of  the  dynamics  of  poverty.  We  need  to  know  something  of  the  general 
background  of  the  people  receiving  welfare.  We  need  to  know  how  to  evaluate 
the  success  or  failure  of  the  programs  that  we  are  engaged  in.  We  also  need 
to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  the  welfare  agency  involved.  We  need  to  know 
what  is  being  done.  We  cannot  do  this  merely  by  speculation  or  by  looking  at 
certain  excellent  or  bad  cases.  We  cannot  look  at  the  problem  simply  in  terms 
of  the  amount  of  money  being  dispensed,  nor  the  amount  of  people  hired  to  do 
the  dispensing,  nor  the  number  of  cases  handled  per  month.  Good  information 
does  not  just  happen;  it  is  carefully  and  painstakingly  developed.  Good 
information  does  not  speak  for  itself;  it  must  be  carefully  and  systematically 
evaluated. 

City  Welfare  and  Native  People 

Each  worker  was  asked  to  classify  his  cases  into  a  simple  ethnicity 
typology.  We  were  particularly  interested  in  noting  the  extent  of  welfare 
services  for  people  of  native  ancestry.  Each  worker  classified  his  cases  as 
Indian,  Metis,  other  non— white,  or  white  on  the  basis  of  his  knowledge  of  the 
respondent.  Table  5:7  indicates  that  14  per  cent  of  the  cases  were  classified 
either  Indian  or  Metis,  while  the  majority  (82  per  cent)  were  classified  as 
whites.  According  to  one  s  presupposition,  this  may  be  viewed  with  alarm 
(terrible!)  or  with  confidence  (not  bad,  considering!).  Some  people  seem  to 
feel  that  welfare  is  largely  a  non-white  program.  Once  we  know  the  proportion 
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of  Indian  and  Metis  people  in  the  city,  these  data  can  be  put  into  perspective. 


A  special  tabulation  was  done  on  those  identified  by  social  workers 
as  either  Indian  or  Metis.  This  involved  223  cases  which  were  about  evenly 
divided  between  males  and  females.  It  should  be  noted  that  each  case  was 
listed  by  the  first  name  recorded.  Eighteen  per  cent  of  the  Indian-Metis 
cases  involved  one  person  only,  while  32  per  cent  of  these  cases  involved 
families  of  six  or  more  members. 

The  Indian-Metis  cases  were  predominantly  between  the  ages  of  15  and 
44.  Seventeen  per  cent  were  single,  32  per  cent  married,  and  32  per  cent 
separated.  Almost  all  (80  per  cent)  were  born  in  Alberta.  Thirty-one  per 
cent  were  receiving  social  assistance  only  and  38  per  cent  were  receiving 
child  protection  services  only.  Some  59  per  cent  of  the  Indians  and  Metis 
received  no  financial  help  at  all. 

One  certainly  would  have  to  examine  the  work  of  the  Indian  Affairs 
Branch  of  the  Federal  Government,  the  Metis  Rehabilitation  Department  and 
Community  Development  for  Indians  and  Metis  in  the  city  to  have  a  complete 
picture.  The  Provincial  Welfare  Department's  work  load  also  includes  these 
groups,  but  they  cannot  be  easily  identified  from  the  records. 

However,  if  the  city  welfare  records  are  any  indication,  Indian- 
Metis  problems  cover  a  wide  range.  Money  assistance  is  a  large  problem,  but 
by  no  means  the  main  one;  other  services  appear  to  be  just  as  vital.  One 
might  also  say  that  Indian-Metis  problems  are  not  that  different  from  the 
problems  of  other  non-Indian  welfare  recipients.  Definitive  statements  will 
have  to  await  more  complete  studies.  We  will  have  to  guard  against  casual 
over-simplifications  concerning  Indian  people  in  the  city. 

Having  a  special  interest  in  Indians,  the  researcher  purchased  the 
special  enumeration  runs  for  Edmonton  developed  by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of 
Statistics.  These  data  gave  the  number  of  Indians  and  Eskimos  counted  in  the 
1961  Federal  census.  Accumulating  the  data  by  enumeration  area,  we  were  able 
to  develop  a  picture  of  Indian-Eskimo  population  distribution  by  census  tract. 
Table  5:8  and  Figure  5:1  represent  this  information. 

Several  important  pieces  of  information  can  be  deduced  from  these 
data.  One,  the  Indian-Eskimo  peoples  are  widely  distributed  in  the  city. 

Only  three  census  tracts  (40,  41  and  42)  had  none  in  1961.  As  well,  when  a 
count  was  made  by  enumeration  area,  some  42  per  cent  of  the  549  such  areas 
had  native  peoples  living  in  them.  Secondly,  the  number  of  people  involved 
is  quite  low.  Recently  the  investigator  has  heard  government  people  indicate 


that  the  number  of  urban  Indians  is  somewhere  between  8,000  and  10,000.  In 
1961,  only  1,145  such  native  people  were  counted;  294  of  these  were  enumer¬ 
ated  in  the  Charles  Camsell  Hospital  in  census  tract  8.  These  ordinarily 
cannot  be  considered  as  usual  urban  residents.  It  is  possible  that  many 
native  peoples  were  missed  or  included  in  the  "not  stated"  category.  The 
investigator  checked  these  possibilities  by  examining  a  special  run  on 
ethnic  origin  and  migration  prepared  by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics 
for  Dr.  Warren  Kalbach  of  the  Sociology  Department.  The  not  stated  cate¬ 
gory  besides  the  above  Indians  and  Eskimos  mainly  included  individuals  who 
could  not  easily  be  construed  as  native  peoples,  i.e.,  those  listing  their 
ethnic  origin  as  Canadian,  American  or  Negro. 

One  is  led  to  question  the  myths  of  native  concentration  and  the 
size  of  the  urban  native  populations.  Certainly  the  city  has  changed  in  five 
years,  also  the  census  takers  may  have  missed  many  native  people  or  under¬ 
enumerated  their  families.  Only  a  further  special  count  and  study  will 
indicate  the  changes  which  have  taken  place. 

A  third  important  observation  which  can  be  made  from  the  data  is 
that  certain  census  tracts  do  have  a  fair  number  of  native  people.  These 
areas  also  have  been  identified  as  problem  areas,  i.e.,  census  tracts  15,  20, 

39  and  Jasper  Place.  These  areas  would  be  a  logical  starting  place  for  further 
studies.  Native  people  living  here  may  represent  an  altogether  different 
type  than  those  more  scattered. 

Mr.  Joe  Keeper,  Urban  Community  Development  officer  with  Community 
Development,  is  vitally  interested  in  the  above  problems.  This  researcher  had 
several  talks  with  their  officer  and  has  submitted  a  preliminary  budget  and 
research  design  concerning  the  urban  Indian.  Mr.  Keeper  has  recommended 
research  of  this  type  to  the  Honourable  F.  C.  Colborne,  Minister,  Department 
of  Public  Works,  and  to  other  government  officials.  Appendix  5,  Items  B  and 
C,  includes  the  original  proposed  research  and  the  Community  Development  re- 
commendat  ions'. 

Distribution  of  City  Welfare  Cases  by  Census  Tract 

City  welfare  cases  were  plotted  by  address  and  grouped  by  census 
tract.  In  order  to  give  an  adequate  base  for  comparison,  a  rate  per  1,000 
population  resident  in  the  tract  was  calculated.  No  1966  population  data  were 
available  by  tract,  so  we  had  to  use  the  1961  data.  This  means  that  the 
picture  could  be  seriously  altered  when  the  1966  data  arrive,  especially  in 
those  tracts  which  increased  disproportionately  in  population  since  1961. 
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These  rates  will  be  recalculated  when  the  1966  census  data  become  available. 

The  city  provides  welfare  services  for  people  living  in  every 
census  tract.  (See  Figure  5:2).  The  average  city  rate  is  A. 9  cases  per 
1,000  population.  Aside  from  Jasper  Place  which  had  12  per  cent  of  the  1,558 
city  cases  and  tract  2  which  had  9  per  cent  of  the  cases,  no  tract  had  more 
than  6  per  cent.  It  should  be  remembered  that  Jasper  place  had  the  highest 
population  of  the  forty-seven  census  areas  and  its  rate  (6  per  thousand)  was 
only  slightly  higher  than  the  city  average.  Some  sixty-six  cases  were 
excluded  from  consideration  since  they  were  located  outside  the  city  limits. 
(See  Table  5:9). 

Though  city  welfare  cases  are  widely  distributed  in  the  city,  some 
concentrations  can  be  discerned.  Table  5:10  compares  the  number  of  welfare 
cases  in  the  five  lowest  socio-economic  census  tracts  with  the  number  in  the 
five  highest  socio-economic  census  tracts.  The  five  lowest  tracts  contain 
347  cases  or  22  per  cent  of  all  cases.  The  five  highest  tracts  contain  25 
cases  or  2  per  cent  of  all  cases.  The  five  lowest  socio-economic  tracts  are 
located  close  to  the  downtown  business  district.  It  also  happens  that  these 
tracts  represent  some  of  the  lowest  and  highest  rates.  Only  tracts  2  and  7 
have  equivalent  high  rates  and  these  are  not  high  socio-economic  areas  either. 
The  high  rate  of  tract  45  is  a  statistical  artifact  due  to  the  low  population 
there  in  1961  and  a  markedly  higher  population  in  1966. 

Subjective  Suggestions  for  Serious  Study 

No  matter  what  suggestions  are  made  for  improvement  in  any  welfare 
department,  exceptions  can  be  found.  However,  in  working  through  the  welfare 
channels  certain  problems  that  are  of  concern  to  many  workers  and  supervisors 
become  apparent.  These  ideas  can  perhaps  be  interpreted  as  stimuli  for 
evaluating  the  present  programs  in  order  to  find  areas  that  need  change. 

It  would  seem  that  the  entire  welfare  process — from  the  initial 
interview  to  the  continued  support  of  a  family — works  together  to  maintain 
recipients  in  their  present  conditions  without  affecting  the  basic  cause(s) 
of  their  present  difficulties.  It  offers  them  an  existence,  often  a  fairly 
adequate  one.  They  eat;  they  are  clothed;  they  can  see  a  doctor.  In  the 
process,  a  man  becomes  less  than  a  man — in  his  own  eyes  and  often  in  the  eyes 
of  the  welfare  people  who  work  with  him.  By  coming  for  assistance  in  the 
first  place,  he  is  admitting  that,  for  various  reasons,  often  legitimate, 
he  cannot  care  for  himself  or  his  family.  This  is  an  humiliating  experience, 
yet  often  the  very  welfare  procedures  intensify  these  feelings  of  inadequacy. 


The  Physical  Environment.  The  initial  contact  with  welfare  should 
be  a  comfortable  one;  the  client  should  feel  that  the  organization  is  con¬ 
cerned  about  him;  the  place  of  contact  should  not  make  a  person  feel  conspi¬ 
cuous  by  his  very  presence. 

To  apply  for  assistance,  a  man  must  come  to  one  of  the  newest  office 
buildings  in  Edmonton,  the  C.N.  Tower.  Well-dressed  business  men  and  secre¬ 
taries  share  the  elevator  with  the  prospective  applicant.  Obviously  feeling 
out  of  place,  he  can  only  push  the  button  for  the  sixth  floor — the  Welfare 
Offices.  Since  no  other  organization  shares  this  floor,  anyone  getting  off 
obviously  is  receiving  aid — or  administering  it. 

There  is  little  opportunity  for  privacy  as  he  steps  directly  into 
the  department  from  the  elevator  and  up  to  the  reception  desk.  The  recep¬ 
tionists  are  usually  very  discreet,  yet  everyone  in  the  waiting  room  can  hear 
the  ensuing  discussion.  By  the  time  a  man  is  seated  to  await  the  intake 
worker,  he  has  already  joined  the  "crowd"  of  those  who  are  being  cared  for. 

The  reception-waiting  room  is  open  to  the  main  stream  of  traffic  for  workers 
and  clients.  Workers  often  walk  through  the  room  to  get  from  one  set  of 
offices  to  another.  A  person  walking  through  must  either  ignore  the  presence 
of  people  or  acknowledge  them;  the  choices  are  humorous  at  times. 

The  Welfare  Workers'  Relationship  to  Clients.  An  intake  worker 
determines  the  applicant's  eligibility  for  aid  and  gets  a  brief  life  history 
from  each  one.  The  facts  are  interesting,  perhaps,  but  few  workers  have  the 
opportunity  to  interview  a  man  so  intensively  that  they  get  behind  the  facade 
that  a  man  must  assume  even  to  apply  for  aid.  It  seems  that  to  "aid"  a  man 
the  most,  one  must  understand  him,  must  know  how  he  came  to  be  in  his  present 
position,  what  his  aspirations  are,  and  how  he  plans  to  care  for  himself  and 
his  family  from  now  on.  In  short,  one  must  ask,  "Where  is  he  going  from 
here?  What  are  his  plans?" 

From  this  knowledge  of  a  man  should  come  a  planned  program  of  re¬ 
habilitation  of  an  individual  or  a  family.  Men  who  come  to  welfare  usually 
have  no  desire  to  be  there;  yet  many  are  impotent  to  change  the  circumstances 
which  brought  them  to  this  condition.  Many  people  need  psychological  counsel¬ 
ling  in  order  for  them  to  become  self-sufficient  members  of  society.  Busy 
and  often  naive  workers  may  cajole  or  threaten  a  man  to  "quit  drinking,"  to 
"get  a  job,"  to  "be  an  example"  to  his  family,  to  be  a  "man."  In  most  cases, 
there  is  usually  nothing  he  wants  more,  yet  how  is  he  to  do  these  things? 
Someone  must  have  the  time  to  lead  him  step  by  step  from  where  he  is  to  where 
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he  would  like  to  go.  Is  the  system  free  to  be  an  "employment"  agency?  Are 
the  workers  given  a  free  hand  to  spend  the  necessary  funds  and  time  which 
probably  will  be  necessary  for  a  more  personal  approach  to  a  welfare  recip¬ 
ient's  problems? 

The  fact  of  "being  on  welfare"  creates  a  vicious  circle  in  terms 
of  employment.  As  one  man  stated,  "Being  on  welfare  is  certainly  no  letter 
of  recommendation!"  He  had  searched  for  weeks  unsuccessfully  for  a  job, 
but  could  only  give  the  Welfare's  name  as  his  most  recent  "reference."  If, 
for  one  of  many  reasons,  a  man  must  say  to  a  prospective  employer  that  he 
has  been  receiving  welfare  for  a  period  of  time,  it  automatically  is  one 
strike  against  the  possibility  of  being  hired.  Can  the  social  worker  help 
to  bridge  this  gap? 

To  offer  the  services  which  have  been  suggested,  an  extremely 
competent  staff  of  social  workers  is  needed.  This  presents,  at  the  present 
time,  a  very  difficult  problem.  Social  workers  are  in  great  demand.  There 
is  an  unusually  high  rate  of  turnover  among  the  staff  due  to  keen  competition 
and  pressure  for  workers  to  be  better  trained.  Many  are  going  back  to  social 
work  school  and  will  thereby  be  able  to  demand,  and  get,  better  wages.  This 
is  a  good  trend;  meanwhile,  it  leaves  the  agencies  very  short-handed.  They 
must  employ  young,  inexperienced  workers  or  continue  to  use  those  who  have 
proven  themselves  as  not  being  able  to  handle  what  is  required  of  them. 

Such  sensitive  interviewing  and  the  handling  of  the  personal  lives  of  clients 
require  a  high  degree  of  skill,  tact,  and  knowledge.  There  is  a  fine  balance 
between  being  "too  personal"  and  "not  personal  enough."  Clients  are  quick 
to  make  these  distinctions. 

Often  welfare  departments  are  under-staffed.  Workers  do  not  have 
sufficient  time  to  work  extensively  with  each  client.  The  worker's  job  is 
also  loaded  with  clerical  duties  and  reams  of  paper  work  that  might  just  as 
well  be  done  by  a  trained  clerk,  thereby  leaving  the  workers  free  to  do 
extensive  field  work.  An  office  interview  yields  far  less  information  con¬ 
cerning  a  family  and  its  problems  than  one  in  the  home. 

The  above  general  comments  are  made  to  provide  a  basis  for  dis¬ 
cussion.  They  are  problems  which  are  applicable  to  many  kinds  of  agencies. 
They  are  largely  comments  focused  on  the  "system."  No  major  changes  can  be 
made  without  a  total  review  of  the  agencies  and  their  method  of  processing 
the  "problem"  case.  Present  work  in  sociology  has  made  us  keenly  aware  of 
the  need  for  research  focused  on  the  formal  agencies  which  handle  "problem" 
cases  whether  this  be  poverty,  delinquency,  crime,  mental  illness,  or 
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disability.3  Often  our  processing  agencies  contribute  to  the  problem  they 
wish  to  treat  and  to  the  continued  maintenance  of  people  in  a  stigmatized 
condition. 

In  closing,  we  would  like  to  suggest  several  rather  specific 
welfare-related  deficiencies  which  are  frequently  mentioned  by  the  people 
receiving  assistance.  Again,  we  cannot  demonstrate  that  these  are  actually 
so.  Agencies  may  have  reasons  for  their  policies  or  be  unaware  of  these 
patterns,  but  people  do  think  that  they  are  problems.  They  serve  as 
excellent  concrete  material  for  pointed  discussion. 

1.  There  is  differential  treatment  of  paying  and  non-paying  patients  at 
the  University  Hospital. 

a)  People  often  wait  for  hours  before  being  seen;  are 
often  told  to  come  back  again  after  waiting  long 
periods  of  time. 

b)  They  are  treated  at  times  with  contempt  or  scorn; 
more  humiliating,  they  are  ignored. 

c)  If  objections  are  made  to  the  system,  they  are  told 
to  remember  "who  they  are." 

2.  The  National  Employment  Service  becomes  merely  a  ritual  in  the  welfare 
process.  A  man  must  have  reported  for  work  before  he  receives  aid.  Little 
is  done  to  examine  applicants  for  their  abilities;  too  often  the  recipients 
do  not  volunteer  more  information  than  they  are  asked.  In  other  words,  N.E.S. 
ignores  them;  they  ignore  N.E.S. — other  than  the  contact  that  is  absolutely 
necessary.  Many  are  defeated  before  they  even  apply. 

3.  It  would  seem  the  city  could  try  harder  to  incorporate  the  unemployed 
man  who  is  on  welfare  into  some  of  the  city  projects.  Many  men  would  gladly 
work  in  exchange  for  their  checks — and  thereby  could  be  earning  their  own 
way,  rather  than  being  the  receivers  of  "doles." 

4.  Vouchers  are  degrading.  Does  a  man  learn  to  manage  his  money  by  not 
being  allowed  to  manage?  To  give  a  voucher  for  clothes  or  groceries  would 
destroy  the  remaining  fragments  of  self-respect.  Granted,  there  are  situa¬ 
tions  where  the  welfare  probably  would  be  foolish  to  give  a  family  the  money 
outright,  yet  is  there  another  less  obvious  method  to  accomplish  the  same 
end?  Does  not  a  man  then  have  to  assume  a  bitter  or  bold  front  in  order 
not  to  be  destroyed  completely? 

4 

5.  Garnishees  seem  to  solve  no  problem,  but  create  many  more.  Most 
employers  will  not  keep  a  man  in  their  employ  if  his  wages  have  been  garni¬ 
sheed.  Without  a  job,  the  man  has  no  chance  of  satisfying  his  creditors 
whatsoever.  Every  time  he  loses  a  job,  it  usually  takes  several  weeks  to 
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find  another.  Shortly,  the  creditors  catch  up  and  he  loses  that  job  too. 

What  more  effective  way  of  defeating  a  man  and  entirely  destroying  his  desire 
to  work  has  been  created? 

There  is  a  budgeting  service  in  Edmonton  designed  to  help  a  man 
pay  off  creditors  and  keep  his  job  as  well.  The  common  complaint  here, 
however,  is  that  a  man  must  sign  over  his  entire  pay  check  to  the  agency 
which  then  pays  the  bills,  leaving  him  no  spending  money.  The  man  has 
neither  further  control  over  his  earnings,  nor  self-respect.  Again,  this 
seems  a  poor  way  to  help  a  man  learn  to  manage  for  himself. 


“''This  department  is  now  called  the  City  Social  Service  Department. 

2 

See  Appendix  5,  Item  A,  for  a  copy  of  the  form  involved. 

3 

Erving  Goffman,  Asylums:  Essays  on  the  Social  Situation  of 
Mental  Patients  and  Other  Inmates (Garden  City,  New  York:  Doubleday  and 
Company,  Inc.,  1961);  Howard  S.  Becker,  Outsiders  (New  York:  The  Free 
Press  of  Glencoe,  1963),  and  Jerome  H.  Skolnick,  Justice  Without  Trial: 

Law  Enforcement  in  Democratic  Society  (New  York:  John  Wiley,  1966). 

4 

See  Appendix  5,  Item  D,  for  a  recent  newspaper  comment  on  this 
problem.  Guy  Demarino,  "Creditor  Can  Take  One's  Entire  Salary,"  The  Edmonton 
Journal  (Friday,  January  27,  1967),  p.  3. 


TABLE  5:1 


ACTIVE  CITY  WELFARE  CASES*  BY  AGE:  MAY,  1966 


Age 

8-14 

15-24 

25-34 

35-44 

45-54 

55-64 

no  6c 
OLDER 

N/I 

Number 

37 

226 

392 

451 

310 

130 

21 

59 

1626 

Per  Cent 

2.3 

13.9 

24.1 

27.7 

19.1 

8.0 

1.3 

3.6 

100.0 

^Note:  In  many  instances  a  case  can  represent  more  than  one  person.  Each  case 

was  summarized  by  the  first  name  listed;  i.e.,  if  husband  and  wife  were 
listed,  the  age  for  the  husband  was  categorized. 

TABLE  5:2 

ACTIVE  CITY  WELFARE  CASES  BY  FAMILY  SIZE:  MAY, 1966 
Family  OVER 


Size 

ONE 

TWO 

THREE 

FOUR 

FIVE 

SIX 

SEVEN 

EIGHT 

N/I 

Number 

288 

149 

194 

265 

228 

183 

113 

172 

34 

1626 

Per  Cent 

17.7 

9.2 

11.9 

16.3 

14.0 

11.3 

6.9 

10.6 

2.1 

100.0 

TABLE  5:3 

ACTIVE  CITY  WELFARE  CASES  BY  MARITAL  STATUS:  MAY,  1966 


Marital 

Status 

SINGLE 

MARRIED 

DESERTED, 

SEPARATED  WIDOWED 

DIVORCED 

COMMON - 
LAW 

N/I 

Number 

184 

751 

427 

90 

68 

82 

24 

1626 

Per  Cent 

11.3 

46.2 

26.3 

5.5 

4.2 

5.0 

1.5 

100.0 

TABLE  5:4 

ACTIVE  CITY  WELFARE  CASES  BY  PLACE  OF  BIRTH:  MAY,  1966 


3 


Place  of 
Birth 


3 

X 

w 

3 

< 


u 

m  • 

H 

a  • 
P  • 


•  pa 
H  O 

33 

c/a  S 
<3  «£ 
co  2 


•  co 
H  W 
S  § 
O  H-l 
H 
"M 
W  pi 
X  S 
0'S 


< 

X 

CO 

CM 

o 

H  W 

X 

CO 

H  W 

H 

M  hJ 

EC 

• 

X  c/a 

H 

pa  m 

O 

Number 

69 

819 

45 

282 

121 

39 

67 

184 

1626 

Per  Cent 

1 

4.2 

50.4 

2.8 

17.3 

7.4 

2.4 

4.1 

11.4 

100.0 

^No  more  specific  designation  given. 

Mostly  includes  those  born  in  Asia,  Europe,  and  Commonwealth  countries, 


TABLE  5:5 


ACTIVE  CITY  WELFARE  CASES  BY  TYPE  OF  ASSISTANCE:  MAY,  1966 


Type  of 
Assistance 

SOCIAL 

ASSISTANCE 

ONLY 

SOCIAL  ASSISTANCE 
Sc  OTHER  SERVICES 

CHILD 

PROTECTION 

ONLY 

JUVENILE 

PROBATION 

ONLY 

FAMILY 

COURT 

ONLY 

COMBINATION1 

OF  OTHER  SERVICES 

NOT 

INDICATED 

Number 

522 

167 

482 

159 

59 

113 

124 

1626 

Per  Cent 

32.1 

10.2 

29.6 

9.8 

3.6 

6.9 

7.6 

100.0 

lA11 

these  cases  did  not  receive  any  social  assistance 

but  did  receive 

service  in 

at  least  two  of  the  following  areas: 

child 

protection, 

juvenile  probation 

and  family  court. 

TABLE  5:6 

ACTIVE  CITY  WELFARE  CASES  BY  MONEY  RECEIVED:  MAY,  1966 

Amount 

$250 

NO  CASH 

Received 

$2-49 

$50-99 

$100-149 

$150-199 

$200-249 

Sc  OVER 

INVOLVED 

N/I 

Number 

114 

178 

137 

113 

59 

8 

1003 

14  1626 

Per  Cent 

7.0 

10.9 

8.4 

6.9 

3.6 

0.5 

61.7 

0.9  100.0 

TABLE  5:7 

ACTIVE  CITY  WELFARE 

CASES  BY 

ETHNICITY: 

MAY,  1966 

OTHER 

Ethnicity 

INDIAN  METIS  NON-WHITE 

WHITE 

N/I 

Number 

47 

176 

37 

1339 

27 

1626 

Per  Cent 

2.9 

10.8 

2.3 

82.3 

1.7 

100.0 
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[ 

l 

l 

L 


.188 


INDIAN  AND  ESKIMO 
EDMONTON: 


POPULATION 

1961 


explanatory  NOTE  : 

CHARLES  CAMSELL  INDIAN  HOSPITAL  WITH  294  RESIDENT 
POPULATION  IS  LOCATED  IN  CENSUS  TRACT  8 


CHART  PREPARED  »Y 

POPULATION  RESEARCH  LABORATORY 

university  of  alberta 


LEGEND: 


PERCENTAGE  OF  POPULATION, 
INDIAN  AND  ESKIMO 


0.00  -  0.49 


1.00  -1.49 


0.50  -  0.99 


1.50  and  over 


*NO  INDIANS  OR  ESKIMOS  REPORTED 


Figure  5:1 


WELFARE  DEPARTMENT  CASES 
EDMONTON:  1966 


CITY  RATE 

r v. 


4  9 


LEGEND: 

NUMBER  OF  WELFARE  CASES 
PER  I  000  POPULATION 


WELFARE  RATES  ARE  COMPUTED  WITH 
1961  CENSUS  TRACT  POPULATIONS 


CHART  PREPARED  BY 

POPULATION  RESEARCH  LABORATORY 

university  of  alberta 


Figure  5:2 


CITY  WELFARE  CASES:  EDMONTON,  MAY  1966 
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TABLE  5:10 


SOCIO-ECONOMIC  STATUS  AND  CITY  WELFARE  CASES 


1961  Wage  and 
Salary  Income 
per  Family 

Rank  in 
City 

Census 

Tract 

Number 
of  Cases 

Percentage 
of  Cases 

Rate  Per 
Thousand 

High: 

$8,536 

1 

22 

6 

0.4 

1.2 

8,405 

2 

40 

4 

0.3 

0.7 

8,250 

3 

21 

3 

0.2 

0.6 

7,839 

4 

28 

4 

0.3 

1.0 

7,298 

5 

17 

8 

0.5 

1.0 

25 

1.6 

Low: 

$  4,451 

43 

11 

46 

3.0 

8.2 

4,155 

44 

10 

61 

3.9 

9.5 

3,985 

45 

39 

46 

3.0 

7.1 

3,847 

46 

20 

132 

8.5 

16.0 

3,502 

47 

15 

62 

4.0 

13.2 

347 

22.3 

Total  City  Welfare  Cases  1558 
City  Average  4.9 
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Law  Enforcement  in  Democratic 


CHAPTER  6 


PROVINCIAL  WELFARE  DATA 

The  provincial  government  provides  a  lion's  share  of  welfare 
assistance  in  the  city  of  Edmonton.  In  order  to  assess  the  impact  which  the 
province  has  on  the  city,  we  visited  the  Edmonton  regional  office  of  the 
Provincial  Welfare  and  its  director,  Mr.  M.  D.  MacGillivray •  Once  again, 
the  problem  of  information  retrieval  and  comparability  was  obvious.  The 
quantity  of  information,  collected  throughout  the  years,  was  not  easily 
available  nor  necessarily  comparable.  Since  the  work  of  the  Provincial 
Welfare  for  Edmonton  is  very  extensive,  it  would  have  taken  all  the  resources 
and  time  of  the  project  to  do  a  complete  analysis  of  their  files.  We,  there¬ 
fore,  decided  to  focus  on  one  major  area  of  welfare  aid — Social  Allowance. 

Social  Allowance  is  the  main  long-term  assistance  program  of  the 
Alberta  Welfare  Department.  To  be  eligible  for  it,  the  applicant  must  have 
assets  of  less  than  $1,000  for  a  family  or  $500  for  a  single  person.  The 
applicant  must  be  unemployable  for  some  acceptable  reason  which  is  not  of 
his  own  doing. 

The  amount  of  Social  Allowance  for  which  a  recipient  is  eligible 
is  computed  carefully  according  to  specified  regulations.  Home  rental  rates 
are  adjusted  for  the  size  of  family  and  any  "special"  circumstances.  Grocery 
allowances  are  computed  according  to  the  number  and  ages  of  the  children  and 
the  number  of  adults.  There  are  allowances  for  clothing,  utilities,  miscel¬ 
laneous  expenses  and,  upon  a  doctor's  recommendation,  a  specialist's  care 
and  a  telephone  can  be  included.  A  medical  card  is  supplied  which  pays 
medical,  dental,  hospital,  and  optical  costs  through  the  Department  of  Public 
Health.  Prescription  drugs  are  paid  for  by  monthly  authorization  to  the 
pharmacy  from  the  regional  office.  Twenty-five  dollars  per  month  earnings  are 
allowed  without  affecting  family  allowance  payments;  these  earnings  are  not 
classed  as  income.  If  the  recipient  owns  the  home  in  which  he  lives,  he 
may  obtain  necessary  repairs,  furniture,  and  an  inexpensive  new  washing 
machine,  if  none  is  available  nearby. 

The  project  was  fortunate  in  being  able  to  hire  a  former  Provincial 
Welfare  worker,  Mr.  George  Diadio.  Mr.  Diadio  had  worked  for  two  years  in 
the  regional  office  and  is  a  graduate  student  in  the  Department  of  Psychology 
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at  the  University  of  Alberta.  With  the  complete  cooperation  of  the  Edmonton 
Regional  office,  Mr.  Diadio  was  asked  to  process  all  the  current  Social 
Allowance  cases.  Each  individual's  application  form  was  copied  on  a  Dennison 
Copier.  These  were  then  sent  to  the  Department  of  Sociology  at  the  univer¬ 
sity.  (See  Appendix  6,  Item  A,  for  a  facsimile  of  the  current  form  used  by 
the  department) . 

Data  Collection — Provincial  Social  Allowance  Files 

In  order  to  deal  with  the  Social  Allowance  cases,  Mr.  Diadio  had 
to  go  through  each  file.  The  first  time  through,  a  rough  check  was  made  of 
about  15,000  files.  Of  the  above,  about  4,200  were  selected  as  suitable 
and  were  processed.  A  list  of  1,136  missing  files  resulted  from  the  first 
run  through.  These  consisted  of  files  which  were  at  that  time  not  identi¬ 
fied  as  to  type  and  were  out  of  the  filing  room.  These  1,136  were  slowly 
located  and  checked,  resulting  in  about  another  300  processed. 

The  remaining  160  files  were  difficult  to  locate.  It  was  subse¬ 
quently  found  that  21  of  these  were  not  available  for  one  reason  or  another 
(i.e.,  no  card  left  in  the  file  folder,  making  it  impossible  to  learn  who  had 
taken  them  out).  Thirty-five  files  were  found  to  have  no  Social  Allowance 
application  in  them.  This  was  due  to  over-ambitious  file-stripping  which 
was  a  result  of  an  order  to  remove  from  the  bulky  files  everything  dated 
before  1962.  This  order  specified  that  applications  were  to  be  retained 
regardless  of  the  date  of  application;  this  specification  was  not  always 
followed.  About  40  files  were  out  and  could  not  be  located.  Altogether, 
about  100  files  out  of  4,600  were  not  accounted  for.  It  seems  safe  to  say 
that  (excluding  those  where  assistance  was  discontinued  between  May  and  Novem¬ 
ber,  1966)  a  sample  of  close  to  95  per  cent  has  been  obtained.  Initially, 
the  official  estimate  given  to  us  by  the  Provincial  Welfare  workers  was  rough¬ 
ly  3,000  cases.  Obviously,  even  people  working  in  the  field  are  not  fully 
aware  of  the  types  and  extent  of  the  work  that  they  are  doing. 

The  data  collection  procedure  was  begun  by  sorting  through  the  num¬ 
bered  files  at  the  regional  office.  Only  active  files  were  selected  for  pro¬ 
cessing.  The  latest  Social  Allowance  application  in  each  of  these  files  was 
located.  The  resulting  copies  were  then  completed  and/or  brought  up  to  date 
in  the  following  manner: 

a)  The  address,  if  different  from  that  on  the  original 

application,  was  inserted.  In  all  cases,  this  was  the 
latest  available  address  and  not  necessarily  the  address 
occupied  by  the  recipient  in  May  of  1966.  This  was  the 
only  departure  from  the  rule  that  all  information  was  to 
be  as  of  May,  and  it  was  done  to  facilitate  any  possible 
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follow-up  work. 

b)  The  file  number  was  written  in. 

c)  The  data  of  the  most  recent  application  for  Social 
Allowance  were  included.  The  most  recent  application 
was  used  since,  in  some  cases,  there  is  a  history  of 
assistance  on  an  off-on  basis  for  the  past  few  years. 

Since  anyone  who  is  off  assistance  for  a  period 
greater  than  three  months  must  submit  a  new  application, 
in  some  files  there  are  more  than  one. 

d)  The  names  of  dependent  children  were  verified,  added, 
and/or  subtracted  as  necessary.  "Dependent"  here  refers 
to  children  who  are  attending  school  and  are  under  the 
age  of  eighteen.  Special  arrangements  are  made  at  times 
which  retain  school  children  as  dependents  until  age 
nineteen.  Children  who  leave  school  prior  to  age  eighteen, 
unless  this  is  due  to  disability,  etc. ,  are  classed  as 
non-dependents.  Children  attending  high  school  or  other 
specified  institutions  (but  not  university)  can  apply  for 
Social  Assistance  on  their  own  behalf  at  age  eighteen. 

This  is  granted  for  the  school  months  only. 

e)  Explanatory  comments  were  included  regarding  children, 
being  otherwise  cared  for,  whose  ages  would  usually  make 
them  dependent  on  the  parents.  This  includes  wards  of 
the  government,  those  cared  for  by  relatives,  those  in 
institutions,  and  others. 

f)  The  amount  and  type  of  assistance  received  in  May,  1966, 
was  inserted  in  the  lower  right  hand  section  of  the 
application.  If  income  or  assistance  other  than  Social 
Allowance  was  being  received  (i.e.,  other  pensions, 
earnings,  rentals,  board  and  lodgings),  these  were 
categorized  and  the  appropriate  amounts  shown. 

g)  On  completion  of  the  above,  the  general  legibility  of  the 
entire  application  was  checked.  If  this  was  found  inade¬ 
quate,  the  original  was  consulted  and  the  illegible 
information  written  in. 

h)  The  files  were  then  refiled. 


The  foregoing  operations  were  greatly  facilitated  by  the  exclusive 
use  of  the  Dennison  electrostatic  copying  machine  and  by  the  generally 
excellent  cooperation  from  the  departmental  staff.  Displacing  folders  for 
ease  of  re-filing  made  other  file  drawers  less  accessible.  The  electrostatic 
copies  were  all  made  from  carbon  copies  of  the  applications  and  poor  writing, 
light  pressure,  and  at  times  rather  vague  comments  made  complete  and  meaning¬ 
ful  copying  difficult.  One  cannot  help  but  think  that  a  permanent  record  of 
this  type  should  be  either  typewritten  or  neatly  printed.  Typewriting, 
however,  would  be  difficult  as  the  applicant  must  sign  the  application,  which 
must  then  be  witnessed  and  commissioned  immediately. 

A  further  problem,  although  a  slight  one,  was  a  lack  of  permanent 
office  space  due  to  generally  crowded  conditions.  It  was  necessary  to  in¬ 
quire  as  to  who  would  be  out  for  the  entire  day  and  then  to  commandeer  some 
such  person's  desk.  Needless  to  say,  if  they  returned  when  a  drawer  was  half 
finished  and  about  fifty  files  were  spread  over  their  desk,  a  certain  amount 
of  inconvenience  and  confusion  resulted. 


In  order  to  obtain  the  information  necessary  to  bring  the  applica- 
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tion  up  to  date,  a  great  deal  of  time  had  to  be  spent  leafing  through  the 
files,  some  of  which  can  contain  over  a  hundred  sheets  of  correspondence, 
memos,  etc.  This  was  the  most  time-consuming  part  of  the  processing  and  was 
instrumental  in  keeping  down  the  average  of  files  completed  to  about  fifteen 
to  seventeen  per  hour.  Since  the  times  between  8:30  and  10:00  a.m.  and  1:00 
and  2:00  p.m.  are  the  busiest  in  the  filing  room,  attempts  to  work  then, 
although  at  times  necessary,  nevertheless  elicited  frowns  and  mutters  from 
the  filing  room  staff.  Whenever  it  was  possible,  therefore,  the  work  was 
undertaken  outside  of  those  hours. 

Many  files  were  charged  out  for  work  by  the  office  staff  and  were 
not  in  the  filing  room  when  the  drawers  were  gone  through.  A  list  of  these 
was  kept  and  it  was  necessary  to  catch  them  by  working  through  the  alphabet 
once  more  when  the  main  body  of  the  work  was  completed. 

General  Comments  On  the  Data  Collection.  As  mentioned  before, 
more  care  should  be  exercised  by  social  workers  in  completing  applications 
and  entering  any  permanent  records  on  the  files.  Most  of  the  recent  memor¬ 
anda  are  typewritten,  which  is  a  great  step  in  the  right  direction,  but  some 
portions  of  the  files  remain  hard  to  read  and  would  be  very  difficult  to 
copy  should  the  need  ever  arise. 

The  present  method  of  information  storage  is  still  adequate  for  the 
present  volume,  but  it  appears  that  soon  it  may  become  unwieldy.  Files 
closed  during  the  past  two  or  three  years  are  kept  in  the  cabinets  with  the 
result  that  even  now  the  storage  capacity  is  nearly  filled. 

When  files  are  charged  out,  and,  as  necessity  dictates,  taken  out 
of  the  office  for  home  visits,  very  little  detailed  information  remains. 
Should  an  emergency  arise  when  the  file  is  out  or  cannot  be  located,  it  must 
either  be  postponed  or  the  head  office  must  be  contacted  and  their  file  con¬ 
sulted.  This,  of  course,  is  not  a  daily  practice  or  necessity,  but  it  does 
happen. 

It  seems  that  some  electronic  data  storage  and  processing  system 
could  be  used  to  good  advantage,  and,  in  fact,  will  become  necessary  in  the 
near  future  if  the  current  expansion  of  assistance  volume  continues.  We 
understand  that  the  data  processing  branch  of  the  provincial  government  is 
presently  working  with  the  regional  office.  However,  data  processing  is 
only  one  step.  The  forms  themselves  need  to  be  analyzed  in  terms  of  the  re¬ 
search  interests  of  the  government.  What  should  be  collected,  and  how,  are 
serious  questions.  Some  attempt  must  also  be  made  to  have  complete  informa- 
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tion  recorded  by  the  workers  themselves.  Bookkeeping  and  research  can  be 
integrated,  but  they  do  not  automatically  develop. 

Data  collection  in  this  manner  is  a  long,  tedious  process  because 
of  the  type  of  information  needed  and,  especially,  because  of  the  way  it  is 
stored.  The  present  project  was  held  up  by  the  late  installation  of  the 
copying  machine,  limited  hours  during  which  the  most  efficient  work  was 
possible,  and  the  necessity  of  sorting  out  particular  information  from  a  mass 
of  records  irrelevant  to  the  present  study. 

Summary  of  Information  From  Social  Allowance  Forms 

Due  to  time,  financial,  and  organizational  limitations,  we  decided 
to  review  only  one  part  of  the  Provincial  Government  Welfare  activity.  All 
Social  Allowance  application  forms  active  as  of  May,  1966,  were  processed. 

The  data  give  us  some  idea  about  the  characteristics  of  the  work  load. 

Table  6:1  points  out  that  27  per  cent  of  those  receiving  Social 
Allowance  were  sixty-five  years  of  age  or  older.  Thirty-five  per  cent  were 
middle  aged  (45-64) .  Few  were  in  the  younger  ages  of  fifteen  to  twenty-four 
(6  per  cent) ,  and  30  per  cent  were  between  twenty-five  and  forty-four  years 
of  age.  A  large  proportion  of  those  needing  financial  aid  were  older  people. 
Most  of  those  aged  fifteen  to  twenty-four  were  unwed  mothers. 

Table  6:2  indicates  that  66  per  cent  of  the  respondents  were 
separated,  deserted,  widowed,  or  divorced.  One  can  thereby  deduce  that  these 
are  older  individuals  living  alone  or  parents  with  children.  In  either  case, 
they  need  assistance  to  handle  their  needs.  The  above  comments  are  partially 
confirmed  when  one  notes  that  29  per  cent  of  the  individuals  are  widowed  and 
31  per  cent  are  separated  or  deserted. 

Table  6:3  points  out  that  many  children  are  involved  in  these  cases. 
Only  16  per  cent  of  the  respondents  had  no  children,  but  22  per  cent  had 
five  or  more,  and  32  per  cent  had  three  or  four.  The  remainder  of  cases  (29 
per  cent)  had  one  or  two  children.  However,  since  the  population  is  predom¬ 
inantly  older,  these  children  may  not  be  totally  dependent  on  their  parent  or 
parents . 

Table  6:4  reveals  that  45  per  cent  of  the  cases  had  dependent 
children  seventeen  years  of  age  or  younger  in  the  home.  Some  7  per  cent  of 
the  applicants  had  five  or  more  such  children.  We  have  two  basic  types  of 
cases — older  people  generally  living  alone  and  one-parent  families  with  de¬ 
pendent  children.  The  other  types  of  cases  may  involve  married  couples  with 
insufficient  income  or  single  people  with  particular  employment  problems. 
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Table  6:5  reveals  that  58  per  cent  of  the  recipients  were  born  in 
Canada.  The  next  largest  group  (12  per  cent)  came  from  northern  and  western 
European  countries.  Nine  per  cent  were  born  in  eastern  Europe,  and  8  per 
cent  were  bom  in  the  British  Isles.  The  largest  proportion  of  cases  came 
from  Canada  itself,  but  immigrants  form  a  considerable  minority.  The  major¬ 
ity  of  the  non-Canadian  born  group  are  the  older,  bereaved,  and/or  pensioned 
group. 

Table  6:6  indicates  the  location  of  recipients  prior  to  their 
moving  to  Edmonton.  Since  several  different  application  forms  have  been 
used  by  the  department,  only  53  per  cent  of  the  forms  included  this  type  of 
information.  The  majority  of  recipients  (59  per  cent)  were  either  born  in 
Edmonton  or  Alberta.  Twenty-eight  per  cent  of  the  recipients  came  from 
elsewhere  in  Canada,  and  13  per  cent  came  from  outside  of  Canada.  To  a  large 
extent,  Alberta  welfare  is  given  to  persons  born  in  Alberta.  People  from 
elsewhere  in  Canada  form  the  second  largest  group  of  recipients.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  examine  the  points  of  origin  of  welfare  recipients  in  order 
to  determine  their  mobility  patterns,  reasons  for  moving,  and  the  resource 
potential  of  the  originating  area. 

Table  6:7  indicates  the  amounts  of  current  Social  Allowance  payments 
for  the  recipients.  Over  50  per  cent  of  the  cases  received  less  than  $100 
a  month  while  8  per  cent  received  over  $250  a  month.  The  remainder  of  cases 
(37  per  cent)  received  between  $100  and  $249  monthly.  For  a  large  number  of 
recipients,  Social  Allowance  supplements  their  other  sources  of  income. 

Table  6:8  shows  that  40  per  cent  of  the  cases  received  additional  support 
other  than  wages.  The  remaining  55  per  cent  depend  on  either  Social  Allowance 
or  a  supplement  to  their  earnings.  It  is  necessary  to  point  out  that  there 
is  a  large  number  of  older  people  who  received  $15  comforts  money  plus  monthly 
payments  to  a  nursing  home.  The  amount  of  the  nursing  home  costs  was  not 
recorded.  Generally,  these  are  $6.75  per  day  plus  medical  costs.  Thus,  the 
distribution  of  funds  would  be  different  if  we  included  this  amount.  Some 
257  respondents  were  receiving  $15,  and  170  of  these  were  seventy  years  of 
age  or  older. 

Table  6.9  reports  the  annual  taxable  income  of  the  applicants. 
Nineteen  per  cent  indicate  no  earnings.  Income  reported  on  application  re¬ 
fers  to  the  twelve  months  prior  to  the  application  and  in  many  cases  consists 
of  pensions  or  city  assistance.  Sixty-one  per  cent  of  the  forms  either  did 
not  include  this  information  or  were  incomplete.  The  remainder  of  cases 
largely  reported  incomes  under  $2,000  a  year.  Any  study  of  low  income 
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families  should  use  this  population  as  a  point  of  focus.  We  have  a  large 
number  of  low  income  individuals  representing  different  social  types. 

Consideration  must  be  made  of  the  impact  of  changes  in  federal 
assistance  upon  the  provincial  program.  When  old  age  pensions  are  raised 
from  $75  to  $105  by  the  federal  government,  many  older  people  (sixty-eight 
years  and  up)  will  become  ineligible  for  Social  Allowance.  They  may  also 
lose  their  eligibility  for  medical  coverage  and  prescription  or  drug 
payments.  Perhaps  the  provincial  government  is  preparing  to  handle  this 
eventuality.  Unless  steps  are  taken  to  revise  the  eligibility  provisions, 
or  to  integrate  the  provincial  and  federal  programs  more  adequately,  many 
people  could  find  themselves  with  less  available  support.  We  must  be  more 
aware  of  the  living  conditions  and  the  changing  needs  of  our  aged.  Without 
such  knowledge,  persons  and  agencies  developing  apparently  constructive 
changes  may  be  contributing  to  the  emergence  of  new  "hidden  poverty." 

Table  6:10  indicates  the  living  arrangements  of  the  Social  Allow¬ 
ance  cases.  For  45  per  cent  of  the  cases,  no  information  was  available. 

The  majority  of  the  other  cases  (73  per  cent)  were  renting.  At  this  point, 
it  would  be  well  to  have  an  assessment  of  what  the  Social  Allowance  dollar 
buys  in  the  way  of  accommodation.  Low  rent  public  housing  is  not  widely 
available  in  Edmonton.  Some  social  workers  have  indicated  that  welfare 
recipients  are  paying  exorbitant  rents  for  inferior  housing.  To  what  extent 
is  the  welfare  dollar  merely  returned  to  the  more  prosperous  public  without 
any  uplifting  of  the  welfare  recipient? 

The  investigator  felt  that  more  could  be  learned  about  the  general 
conditions  of  poverty  by  studying  welfare  cases  than  by  doing  general  social 
surveys.  The  government,  through  its  representatives,  refused  to  allow  the 
investigator  to  pursue  such  a  course.  The  research  mandate  was  a  broad  one 
involving  all  of  poverty.  Aside  from  raising  questions  about  the  freedom 
of  researchers  in  a  study  situation,  question  could  be  raised  as  to  the 
intelligence  of  such  an  approach.  Considerable  concern  was  expressed  for  the 
"hidden  poor" — those  who  could  not  be  easily  seen  and  who  had  no  contact  with 
a  society’s  official  helping  agencies.  Our  own  social  survey  found  few  poor 
people  and  found  few  who  were  totally  unknown  to  existing  helping  agencies. 

It  is  the  investigator's  opinion  that  the  poor  are  with  us  and  are  visible, 
not  to  the  public  in  general,  but  certainly  to  agencies  involved  in  alleviating 
the  effects  of  low  income.  Research  must  be  designed  to  study  the  various 
types  of  poor  and  the  dynamics  of  their  situations.  Little  is  gained  at  this 
point  in  our  knowledge  in  studying  all  of  poverty  or  all  the  poor — "hidden"  or 
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otherwise.  Exploratory  research  need  not  be  general,  and  good  research 
cannot  be  achieved  according  to  political  timetables,  i«e.,  finished  by  the 
time  the  legislature  meets.  Reasonable  goals  must  be  established,  competent 
researchers  engaged,  and  sufficient  time  allowed  for  studies  to  be  developed, 
carried  out,  and  assessed. 

At  this  time,  certain  lists  of  "poor"  people  exist.  More  lists  can 
be  provided  if  better  record  keeping  practices  are  instituted.  The  people 
served  and  the  services  rendered  by  welfare  type  agencies  must  be  studied  and 
evaluated.  We  must  have  representative  and  comparable  studies  in  order  to 
assess  poverty  and  the  impact  of  action  programs.  Our  social  survey  data 
indicate  that  welfare  and  welfare  recipients  are  poorly  understood.  Good 
information  can  help  to  educate  the  public  as  well  as  the  practicing  welfare 
workers  and  administrative  officials.  Information  per  se  is  not  a  cure  for 
all  ills.  It  must  be  acted  upon  and  the  resulting  action  evaluated.  Through 
this  process  of  evaluation,  we  should  come  to  know  which  information  is  vital 
for  the  problem  at  hand.  We  can  then  evaluate  the  many  "hunches"  which 
people  employ  in  handling  the  poor. 

The  Distribution  of  Social  Allowance  Cases  by  Census  Tract 

All  Social  Allowance  cases  were  plotted  by  address  and  grouped  by 
census  tract.  In  order  to  have  some  basis  for  comparison,  a  rate  per  1,000 
population  resident  in  the  tract  was  calculated.  No  1966  population  data 
were  available,  so  we  had  to  use  the  1961  data.  This  means  that  the  picture 
could  be  seriously  altered  when  the  1966  census  data  are  used.  This  would 
especially  be  the  case  in  census  tracts  which  increased  disproportionately 
in  population  since  1961.  These  rates  will  be  recalculated  when  the  Federal 
census  data  become  available. 

The  province  provides  Social  Allowance  for  people  living  in  every 
census  tract.  The  average  city  rate  is  14.1  cases  per  1,000  population. 

Aside  from  Jasper  Place,  which  contained  10  per  cent  of  the  4,522  cases  and 
census  tract  20  which  had  8  per  cent  of  the  cases,  no  tract  had  more  than  6 
per  cent.  Some  23  tracts  had  1  per  cent  or  less  of  the  cases.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  Jasper  Place  has  the  largest  population  and  its  rate  (14.1) 
is  the  same  as  the  city  average.  Some  62  cases  were  omitted  from  considera¬ 
tion,  as  they  lived  outside  the  official  city  limits.  (See  Table  6:11  and 
Figure  6:1). 

One  caution  needs  to  be  made  in  evaluating  the  differential  con¬ 
centrations  of  allowance  cases.  A  certain  number  of  cases  are  living  in 
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nursing  homes.  Thus,  part  of  the  concentration  in  certain  areas  is  somewhat 
accidental  due  to  the  location  of  these  homes  rather  than  the  area  itself. 


We  were  not  able  to  evaluate  the  effect  of  the  nursing  home  population  on  the 
tract  rates.  One  can  argue  that  once  these  homes  are  established,  they  be¬ 
come  permanent  features  of  the  neighborhood.  In  a  sense,  they  draw  poor 
people  just  as  low  rental  housing  might. 

Several  census  tracts  have  rates  considerably  above  the  city  aver¬ 
age.  Census  tracts  1,  2,  10,  11,  15,  18,  19,  20  and  39  have  rates  of  19  per 
thousand  and  higher.  We  find  areas  of  high  concentration  but  not  a  single 
area.  Census  tracts  15,  19  and  39  again  identify  problem  areas  noted  by  the 
City  Planning  studies.  Certainly,  these  census  tracts  adjacent  to  the  down¬ 
town  business  district  and  near  the  new  Civic  Centre  ought  to  be  primary 
research  areas. 

One  other  means  of  viewing  the  problem  is  to  compare  the  cases  in 
the  five  highest  socio-economic  census  tracts  with  those  in  the  five  lowest 
districts.  Table  6:12  indicates  this  comparison,  utilizing  1961  census  data 
on  wage  and  salary  income  per  family.  The  five  lowest  income  tracts  have 
973  Social  Allowance  cases  or  22  per  cent  of  all  city  cases.  In  contrast, 
the  five  highest  income  tracts  have  116  cases  or  3  per  cent  of  the  total. 

The  five  low  income  tracts  also  represent  the  highest  rates  in  the  city 
(between  23  and  42  per  1,000).  The  five  highest  income  tracts,  while  repre¬ 
senting  low  rates,  do  not  represent  the  lowest  rates.  The  high  rate  for 
tract  45  is  a  statistical  artifact  due  to  the  low  population  there  in  1961 
and  the  markedly  higher  population  in  1966. 


Subjective  Suggestions  for  Serious  Study 

The  investigator  has  spent  some  nine  months  considering  the  topic 
of  poverty.  During  this  time,  a  number  of  short  studies  have  been  carried 
out  in  Edmonton  and  a  number  of  previous  local  studies  reviewed.  In  addition, 
both  as  a  part  of  this  project  and  as  a  part  of  his  university  work,  a  number 
of  related  conferences  and  consultations  have  been  held.  The  investigator 
was  privileged  to  attend  welfare- related  conferences  in  Vancouver,  Calgary, 
Winnipeg,  Saskatoon,  Quebec  City,  and  Edmonton.  In  these  conferences  and  in 
visits  to  local  welfare  agencies,  a  number  of  persistent  complaints  have  been 
heard  about  welfare  work  in  Canada.  Data  never  speak  for  themselves,  but 
they  must  be  interpreted  by  someone  with  a  particular  perspective.  The  work 
of  the  poverty  research  team  in  Edmonton  has  been  largely  focused  on  getting 
a  factual  base  of  information  so  that  one  could  assess  the  present  poverty 
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picture.  Occasionally  the  investigator's  opinions  have  been  interspersed 
in  the  chapters.  These  opinions  developed  out  of  the  researcher's  experiences 
in  doing  the  several  studies  discussed  and  from  his  background  in  Sociology. 

In  closing,  the  investigator  would  like  to  summarize  some  purely 
subjective,  but  not  idle  speculation,  about  the  state  of  welfare  policies 
and  programs.  The  degree  to  which  these  statements  are  true,  representative 
and  salient  to  the  issues  at  hand  is  yet  to  be  determined.  These  are  issues 
which  the  Alberta  Government  should  be  aware  of  and  which  might  be  valuable 
areas  of  research.  Individuals  on  welfare  often  complain  that  no  one  asks 
them  why  they  are  where  they  are  and  what  would  they  like  to  see  done  to 
help  them.  Similarly,  social  workers'  comments  are  often  ignored  by  people 
who  design  programs  and  design  the  implementing  agency  structure  to  carry 
these  out.  Thus,  this  final  section  is  not  meant  to  be  an  attack  on  any  one 
agency  or  any  one  administrator.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  mosaic  of  opinions  which 
are  largely  relevant  to  the  local  scene,  but  not  limited  to  it. 

The  Work  Situation.  Casework  is  very  difficult  because  of  the 
extremely  large  caseloads  of  the  workers.  The  lack  of  time  means  that  in¬ 
sufficient  time  is  spent  with  problem  families,  leading,  in  many  cases,  to 
eventual  apprehension  of  children — an  action  which  could  perhaps  be  avoided 
with  more  counselling.  The  "annual"  visit  is  inadequate  contact  with  clients; 
workers  are  unable  to  learn  their  problems,  much  less  do  something  about  them. 
Too  often  the  work  with  families  consists  of  directing  them  to  other  agencies. 
The  department  often  functions  as  an  information  bureau,  with  an  emphasis  on 
referral.  Little  time  can  be  spent  on  attempts  at  rehabilitation;  much  of 
it  is,  in  the  words  of  one  social  worker,  "dishing  out  financial  assistance, 
snooping,  investigating." 

The  term  or  title  "social  worker"  is  a  misnomer.  The  actual  work 
mostly  consists  of  administration,  investigation  and  control  of  funds.  The 
big  concern  in  the  financial  assistance  units  is  with  establishing  and 
continuously  re-establishing  eligibility  for  assistance.  This  could  be 
eliminated  to  a  great  extent  by  increasing  the  "intake"  staff  and  making  the 
initial  screening  and  investigation  more  thorough.  At  present,  there  is  too 
much  duplication  of  effort  and  forms. 

The  physical  set-up  of  offices  is  frequently  inadequate.  There 
are  crowded  conditions,  lack  of  interviewing  space,  inadequate  number  of 
telephones  and  antiquated  switchboards  which  waste  much  time  when  outside 
lines  are  wanted. 
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There  is  often  poor  communication  with  other  agencies  whose 


"trained"  people  (B.S.W.  or  M.S.W.)  look  down  on  the  workers  who  do  not  have 
this  education.  This  stratification  is  also  evident  in  the  of f ices— -those 
who  work  with  smaller  caseloads  involving  child  protection,  etc. ,  "look  down" 
on  assistance  workers  as  dealing  with  a  "lower"  level  of  clientele.  Both 
types  of  workers  often  "look  down"  on  those  receiving  assistance  as  being 
"second-class  citizens."  This  can  result  in  rather  perfunctory  treatment. 

Slow  payment  of  accounts  and  bills  by  the  government  has  made  it 
harder  to  get  cooperation  from  merchants  and  services.  Problems  which  are 
now  cropping  up  about  utility  bills  being  slow  in  payment  put  the  clients 
in  embarrassing  positions  and  often  leave  them  without  water  or  lights.  Some 
drug  departments  will  no  longer  accept  departmental  authorization  for 
prescriptions . 

V.- 

The  lack  of  on-the-job  training  in  small,  routine  matters  makes 
adjustment  for  new  workers  more  difficult.  In  too  many  cases,  they  are  given 
the  policy  manual,  told  to  read  it,  and  then  go  out  with  an  experienced 
worker  for  a  few  days.  They  are  then  put  to  work  on  their  own.  That  so  many 
manage  to  survive  speaks  well  for  their  co-workers  who  do  not  hesitate  to 
help  when  it  is  necessary.  Good  materials  and  methods  are  offered  during 
orientation  courses,  but  many  of  the  good  suggestions  are  impossible  to 
implement  when  the  new  worker  is  given  a  case  load. 

The  Relations  With  The  Central  Office.  Central  Office  thinking  is 
(perhaps  of  necessity)  more  "government  oriented"  and  less  "welfare  oriented;" 
it  is  too  far  removed  from  the  thinking  and  problems  of  the  social  worker 
level.  Perhaps  there  should  be  moreliaison  with  the  central  office.  Several 
workers  have  informed  us  that  one  problem  in  many  welfare  offices  is  the 
lack  of  qualified  people  for  leadership  positions.  People  with  lower  quali¬ 
fications  must  then  be  accepted  for  administrative  and  supervisory  positions. 

This  situation  is  not  unique  to  welfare  agencies,  nor  to  Alberta.  In  viewing 
the  "professional"  treatment  of  lawbreakers,  Don  Gibbons  says: 

It  appears  that  many  workers  have  been  insufficiently 
trained  in  etiological  theory  and  research  or  in  treat¬ 
ment  tactics  that  are  relevant  to  the  various  forms  of 
offender  behavior.  ...  In  short,  there  is  little  warrant 
for  the  use  of  terms  such  as  "professional  correctional 
work"  or  "correctional  profession"  to  describe  the  present 
situation  of  correctional  practice.  It  is  hard  to  find 
much  evidence  that  workers  possess  a  body  of  uniform, 
special  knowledge  and  skills  which  they  employ  in  treatment 
and  which  would  justify  the  appelation,  "profession."! 

Those  who  recognize  the  problems  of  obtaining  adequate  personnel  are 

often  likely  either  to  view  the  difficulties  as  insurmountable,  or  to  hope 

that  they  may  be  ironed  out  over  time.  Neither  fatalism  nor  naive  optimism 
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will  help  to  correct  the  present  situation.  The  possibility  of  recruiting 
new  people  with  leadership  potential  and  a  balanced  academic  background  or 
practical  experience  holds  great  hope.  However,  the  "leadership  gap"  seems 
destined  to  perpetuate  itself,  unless  administrators  and  supervisors  show 
an  interest  in  offsetting  their  limitations  in  training  and  education. 

A  program  can  be  stymied.  Up-to-date  methods  and  relevant  findings 
of  many  welfare  studies  are  available,  if  leaders  are  willing  to  seek  them 
out  and  are  capable  of  implementing  them. 

All  too  often,  intransigent  administrators  guard  the  positions 
which  they  have  attained.  The  lack  of  promotional  chances  for  younger, 
better-educated  people  often  necessitates  their  moving  on  to  better  jobs 
elsewhere.  The  people  in  the  top  posts  who  do  have  the  qualifications  are 
not  adequately  paid  in  comparison  to  salaries  of  comparable  administrative 
posts  in  industry. 

Wages,  in  general,  have  recently  been  improved,  but  are  still 
inadequate  to  attract  really  top  people.  They  are  very  good  for  a  single 
girl,  who  is  working  for  a  few  years  before  marriage,  but  are  not  adequate 
for  a  man  who  is  supporting  a  family. 

Personnel  Policies.  The  personnel  department  is  not  responsible  to 
any  other  department  for  its  actions  and  decisions.  Prospective  employees 
have  often  grown  discouraged  with  the  slow  response  to  their  applications. 
Offices  can  have  desperate  need  for  additional  staff,  yet  applicants  have 
been  known  to  have  waited  for  months  before  being  interviewed  and/or  informed 
of  their  chances  for  employment.  Staff  recruitment  attempts  are  inadequate. 

In  the  selection  of  personnel,  there  should  be  a  more  careful  screening.  An 
attempt  should  be  made  to  find  people  who  have  a  genuine  interest  in  helping 
others  and  in  improving  their  own  qualifications.  There  appears  to  be  more 
emphasis  on  hiring  ex-RCMP  officers  than  trying  to  obtain  the  services  of 
young,  training  people  who  would  make  a  career  of  government  social  work. 

There  is,  at  present,  little  encouragement  for  young  students  to 
become  interested  in  the  study  of  social  work.  One  suggestion  has  been  made 
for  the  welfare  departments  to  plan  a  summer  work— type  recruitment  program 
for  university  students.  They  could  be  hired  on  a  temporary  basis  and  work 
under  the  guidance  of  experienced  workers — perhaps  to  help  them  with  the 
record  keeping  and  routine  matters.  In  this  manner,  a  positive,  realistic 
view  of  social  work  and  its  opportunities  would  become  available  to  interested 


students . 


An  increase  of  staff  seems  necessary.  This  would  allow  each  worker 


more  time  to  spend  in  individual  case  load  work — counselling,  prevention 
programs,  and  rehabilitation.  The  present  limited  contact  with  families 
necessitates  that  workers  attack  problems  with  the  "stop-gap"  treatment  of 
emergency  situations,  rather  than  being  able  to  get  at  the  roots  of  the 
problems.  Closer  work  with  individual  cases  would  enable  workers  to  help 
their  clientele  to  get  jobs,  or  whatever  is  necessary  for  them  to  become 
self-supporting  again.  It  would  also  help  to  do  away  with  ineligible  people 
remaining  on  public  assistance.  The  saving,  in  the  long  run,  would  more 
than  compensate  for  the  increased  cost  of  the  staff  increase. 

The  future  does  hold  some  good  prospects.  The  caseload  diversi¬ 
fication  is  coming.  In  some  offices,  one  worker  will  hopefully  deal  with 
all  aspects  of  assistance  to  a  family.  This  will  include  child  protection 
as  well  as  financial  matters,  eliminating  the  possibility  of  a  succession 
of  social  workers’  visits  about  different  problems  and  allow  a  more  holistic 
approach  to  a  family's  difficulties.  Progressive  thinking  and  a  willingness 
to  try  new  methods  and  approaches  in  today’s  society  seems  absolutely 
necessary  if  the  welfare  programs  are  to  be  more  than  "doles." 


"4)on  C.  Gibbons,  Changing  The  Lawbreaker  (Englewood  Cliffs,  New 
Jersey:  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  1965),  p.  10. 


TABLE  6:1 


PROVINCIAL  WELFARE  SOCIAL  ALLOWANCE  CASES1 
BY  AGE:  EDMONTON,  1966 


Age 

15-24 

25-34 

35-44 

45-54 

55-64 

65-74 

75 

&  OVER 

N/I 

Numb  er 

273 

646 

733 

677 

959 

758 

496 

42 

4584 

Per  Cent 

6.0 

14.1 

16.0 

14.8 

20.9 

16.5 

10.8 

0.9 

100.0 

lln  many  instances  a  case  can  represent  more  than  one  person.  Each 
case  was  summarized  by  the  primary  name  listed  on  the  social  allow¬ 
ance  application  form. 


TABLE  6:2 

PROVINCIAL  WELFARE  SOCIAL  ALLOWANCE  CASES 
BY  MARITAL  STATUS:  EDMONTON,  1966 


Marital 

Status 

SINGLE 

MARRIED 

SEPARATED 

DESERTED 

’widowed 

DIVORCED 

COMMON- 

LAW 

N/I 

Number 

617 

856 

1403 

1328 

269 

93 

18 

4584 

Per  Cent 

13.5 

18.7 

30.6 

29.0 

5.9 

2„  0 

0.4 

100.0 

TABLE 

6:3 

PROVINCIAL  WELFARE  SOCIAL  ALLOWANCE 

CASES 

BY  NUMBER  OF 

CHILDREN:  EDMONTON, 

1966 

Number  of 
Children 

NONE 

ONE 

TWO 

THREE 

FOUR 

FIVE 

SIX 

7  OR 
MORE 

N/I 

Number 

754 

547 

790 

825 

625 

370 

277 

367 

29 

4584 

Per  Cent 

16.4 

11.9 

17.2 

18.0 

13.6 

8.1 

6.0 

8.0 

0.6 

100.0 

TABLE 

6:4 

PROVINCIAL  WELFARE  SOCIAL  ALLOWANCE  CASES 

BY  NUMBER 

OF  DEPENDENT 

CHILDREN1:  EDMONTON, 

1966 

Number  of 
Children 

NONE 

ONE 

TWO 

THREE 

FOUR 

FIVE 

SIX 

7  OR 
MORE 

N/I 

Numb er 

2479 

500 

546 

483 

285 

140 

64 

55 

32 

4584 

Per  Cent 

54.1 

10.9 

11.9 

10.5 

6.2 

3.1 

1.4 

1.2 

0.7 

100.0 

1Number  of 

children 

in  home  17  years  of 

age  or 

less. 
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TABLE  6:5 


PROVINCIAL  WELFARE  SOCIAL  ALLOWANCE  CASES 
BY  PLACE  OF  EMIGRATION  TO  CANADA:  EDMONTON,  1966 
Place  of  CANADIAN  BRITISH  N.  &  W.  EAST 


Emigration 

BORN 

ISLES 

EUROPE 

EUROPE 

U.S.A. 

ASIA 

OTHER 

N/I 

Number 

2652 

359 

557 

433 

276 

37 

26 

244 

4584 

Per  Cent 

57.9 

7.8 

12.2 

9.4 

6.0 

0.8 

0.5 

5.3 

100.0 

TABLE  6:6 

PROVINCIAL  WELFARE  SOCIAL  ALLOWANCE  CASES1 
BY  PLACE  OF  EMIGRATION  TO  EDMONTON,  1966 


Place  of 
Emigration 

ALBERTA 

B .  C. , 

N.W.T. 

YUKON 

SASK. , 

’  MANITOBA 

ONT.,  QUE., 
MARITIMES 

BRITISH 

ISLES 

EUROPE 

OTHER 

N/I 

Number 

1438 

194 

310 

172 

60 

187 

70 

2153 

4584 

Per  Cent 

31.4 

4.2 

6.8 

3.8 

1.3 

4.1 

1.5 

46.9 

100.0 

is  ince  several  different  forms  have  been  used  on  Social  Allowance  cases 
only  53  per  cent  of  the  cases  contained  this  information. 


TABLE  6:7 

PROVINCIAL  WELFARE  SOCIAL  ALLOWANCE  CASES 
BY  MONTHLY  PAYMENT1:  EDMONTON  1966 

Monthly  300  OR 


Payment 

$1 

2-49 

50-99 

100-149 

150-199 

200-249 

250-299 

OVER 

N/I 

Number 

54 

1092 

1324 

572 

612 

489 

252 

117 

72  4584 

Per  Cent 

1.2 

23.8 

28.9 

12.5 

13.4 

10.7 

5.5 

2.6 

1.6  100.0 

Current  Social  Allowance  payment  received  by  recipient. 


TABLE  6:8 


PROVINCIAL  WELFARE  SOCIAL  ALLOWANCE  CASES 
BY  ADDITIONAL  SUPPORT1-:  EDMONTON,  1966 


Additional 

Support 

YES 

NO 

N/I 

Number 

1838 

2540 

206 

4584 

Per  Cent 

40.1 

55.4 

4.5 

100.0 

^-Indicates  the  recipients  who  were  receiving  funds  from 
other  sources  such  as  pensions. 


TABLE  6:9 

PROVINCIAL  WELFARE  SOCIAL  ALLOWANCE  CASES 
BY  REPORTED  ANNUAL  INCOME1:  EDMONTON,  1966 
Reported  $499  $2,000 


Income 

NOTHING 

OR  LESS 

500-999 

1000-1999 

&  OVER 

N/Iz 

Number 

861 

224 

278 

251 

161 

2809 

4584 

Per  Cent 

18.8 

4.8 

6.1 

5.5 

3.5 

61.3 

100.0 

Reported  at  the  time  the  Social  Allowance  application  was  filed. 
^Information  not  available  on  many  forms  and  sometimes  omitted. 


TABLE  6:10 

PROVINCIAL  WELFARE  SOCIAL  ALLOWANCE  CASES 
BY  LIVING  ARRANGEMENT:  EDMONTON,  1966 

Living 

Arrangment  OWN  RENT  OTHER  N/l 

Number  528  1849  165  2042  4584 

H.5  40.3  3.6  44.5  100.0 


Per  Cent 


PROVINCIAL  SOCIAL  ALLOWANCE  CASES:  EDMONTON,  MAY  1966 


C 

o 

c 

o 

E 

~o 


£ 

o 

a> 

_c 

-4— 

a> 

-o 

D 

O 

CD 

C 


o 

U 


i 

o 
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TABLE  6:12 


SOCIO-ECONOMIC  STATUS  AND  PROVINCIAL  WELFARE  CASES 


1961  Wage  and 
Salary  Income 
per  Family 

Rank  in 
City 

Census 

Tract 

Number 
of  Cases 

Percentage 
of  Cases 

Rate  per 
Thousand 

High: 

$8,536 

1 

22 

33 

0.7 

6.3 

8,405 

2 

40 

14 

0.3 

2.6 

8,250 

3 

21 

10 

0.2 

1.9 

7,839 

4 

28 

6 

0.1 

1.5 

7,298 

5 

17 

53 

1.2 

6.5 

116 

2.6 

Low: 

$  4,451 

43 

11 

129 

2.9 

22.9 

4,155 

44 

10 

146 

3.2 

22.8 

3,985 

45 

39 

181 

4.0 

28.1 

3,847 

46 

20 

343 

7.6 

41.5 

3,502 

47 

15 

174 

3.8 

37.1 

973 

21.5 

Total  Provincial  Social  Allowance  Cases 
City  Average  14.  1 


4522 


PROVINCIAL  SOCIAL  ALLOWANCE  CASES 

EDMONTON:  1966 


CITY  RATE 


LEGEND: 

NUMBER  OF  SOCIAL  ALLOWANCE  CASES 
PER  1,000  POPULATION 


SOCIAL  ALLOWANCE  CASE  RATES  ARE  COMPUTED 
WITH  1961  CENSUS  TRACT  POPULATIONS 


CHART  PREPARED  BY 

POPULATION  RESEARCH  LABORATORY 

UNIVERSITY  OF  ALBERTA 


20-29 


30  AND  OVER 


Figure  6:1 
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CHAPTER  7 


JUVENILE  COURT  RECORDS 

Citizens  of  any  community  are  concerned  about  delinquency.  Many 
persons  have  speculated  about  increase  in  delinquency  and  its  possible  rela¬ 
tion  to  poverty  and  problem  areas  in  the  city.  As  many  of  these  speculations 
are  not  supported  by  fact,  a  systematic  search  of  Juvenile  Court  records 
seemed  advisable.  Accordingly,  the  investigator  contacted  Judge  Norman 

Hewitt  of  the  Family  and  Juvenile  Court  for  the  city. 

\ 

Judge  Hewitt  was  interested  in  having  the  work  of  the  court  examined 
and  provided  us  with  every  assistance.  Unfortunately,  even  with  this  coopera¬ 
tion,  we  were  unable  to  obtain  readily  all  that  we  wanted  to  know  about  the 
court  and  the  delinquents  whom  it  handles.  Therefore,  we  placed  one  of  our 
own  staff  members,  Mr.  William  Eccleston,  a  graduate  student  in  Sociology, 
in  the  court.  He  familiarized  himself  with  the  operation  of  the  court  and 
systematically  gathered  information  from  the  records.  Due  to  limitations  of 
time  and  money,  we  focused  on  the  official  delinquency  cases  for  the  year  1965. 
We  did  not  handle  any  of  neglect  or  family  court  cases  unless  a  delinquency 
charge  was  involved.  It  should  be  noted  that  neglect  cases  form  the  substan¬ 
tial  part  of  the  court's  work. 

Each  delinquency  file  contains  a  quantity  of  information  on  the 
particular  child  involved.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  handling  of  files,  a 
copy  was  made  of  each  child's  history  sheet.  The  child  history  sheet  is 
prepared  by  City  Welfare  workers  and  contains  basic  information  about  the 
child.  Once  these  sheets  are  prepared,  copies  are  sent  to  the  Superintendent 
of  Child  Welfare  and  to  the  court  house.  A  sample  of  these  child  history 
sheets  can  be  seen  in  the  appendix.  We  received  the  permission  of  Mr.  Barnett, 
the  court  recorder,  to  have  these  child  history  sheets  duplicated.  Mr. 
Eccleston  zeroxed  every  sheet  at  the  court  house  and  personally  replaced  all 
the  files. 

Mr.  Eccleston  used  the  following  approach  in  his  work.  The  child 
history  sheets  are  located  in  the  files  of  the  Juvenile  Court  which  are  kept 
in  a  small  file  room  adjacent  to  the  steno  pool  and  court  chambers.  The 
files  are  divided  into  three  groups  of  cabinets:  family  court,  neglect 
cases  and  juvenile  delinquents.  One  employee,  Alice  Ellis,  is  in  charge  of 
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the  files.  Other  girls  in  the  office  are  familiar  with  the  files  and  pull 
and  refile  files  for  the  judges  and  court  counsellors. 

The  files  are  kept  until  the  file  room  is  full  and  then  some  are 
pulled.  These  non-active  files  are  placed  in  the  vault  in  the  court  house. 
When  a  case  is  re-activated  by  another  office,  the  files  are  taken  from  the 
vaults  and  are  returned  to  the  file  room.  Thus,  files  in  the  cabinets  can 
be  current  or  anywhere  up  to  twelve  years  old. 

In  order  to  locate  just  the  pertinent  cases,  we  used  a  summary  of 
case  reports.  This  report,  developed  by  Alice  Ellis,  summarized  all  cases 
handled  by  each  judge  each  month.  These  summaries  were  on  eight  and  one- 
half  by  fourteen  inch  sheets  and  included  the  case  number  of  the  child,  date 
the  case  was  heard,  and  a  thumb-nail  sketch  of  the  charge  and  the  sentence. 
Mr.  Eccleston  began  with  the  January  summary  for  one  judge  and  proceeded 
through  the  year.  He  took  the  first  number  on  the  summary  sheet  and  looked 
up  that  number  in  the  file.  Secondly,  he  pulled  the  file  and  thumbed  through 
its  contents  to  locate  the  child  history  sheet.  Thirdly,  this  file  was 
marked  by  a  paper  clip  and  the  next  number  was  sought.  As  soon  as  a  certain 
number  of  cases  were  identified,  they  were  taken  to  the  zerox  room  where  a 
print  was  made  of  each.  Thereafter,  the  files  were  refiled  into  the  cabinets 
and  a  search  begun  for  the  next  sheets. 

In  order  not  to  duplicate  or  to  miss  any  case,  the  files  were 
searched  a  number  of  times.  The  case  summary  sheet  was  used  to  record  the 
charge  and  the  sentence  for  each  child  on  his  history  sheet.  These  history 
sheets  were  then  taken  to  the  university  where  they  were  coded  by  other  staff 
members.  The  particular  coding  form  is  in  Appendix  7,  Item  A. 

Problems  of  Attaining  Information 

Various  kinds  of  problems  often  develop  when  working  with  the  re¬ 
cords  of  any  official  agency.  These  problems  must  be  recognized  in  order  to 
make  an  intelligent  assessment  of  the  time  and  resources  needed  to  do  any 
Particular  study.  In  many  cases,  records  of  agencies  are  in  such  a  condition 
that  the  cost  for  retrieving  information  is  prohibitive. 

The  following  kinds  of  problems  hindered  Mr.  Eccleston  in  his  work. 

First  >  the  numbers  on  the  summary  sheets  did  not  always  coincide 
with  the  name.  It  was  necessary  to  consult  a  card  file  which 
records  the  delinquents  alphabetically  and  also  indicates  the 
case  numbers.  A  check  was  necessary  in  order  to  decide  whether 
a  given  individual  was  John  Smith,  John  W.  Smith,  or  John  Leslie 
Smith. 

The  second  problem  was  that  the  study  was  done  when  staff  was 
rotating  for  summer  holidays.  Thus,  files  were  left  in  work 
baskets  and  not  returned  until  after  the  staff  came  back  from 
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holidays.  Alice  Ellis,  the  main  records  clerk,  was  also 
on  her  holidays  during  the  time.  Her  knowledge  was 
indispensable  in  finding  the  records. 

The  third  problem  was  the  absence  of  history  sheets  on 
some  of  the  case  files.  Mr.  Eccleston  had  to  assemble 
as  complete  history  sheets  as  possible  from  the  informa¬ 
tion  available  in  the  record. 

Fourthly,  the  staff  initially  was  suspicious  of 
Mr.  Eccleston' s  work.  Apparently  feeling  that  he  might 
be  an  efficiency  expert,  they  were  somewhat  cool  and 
hesitated  to  volunteer  information.  Any  new  individual 
who  enters  into  an  organization  without  a  definite  or 
prescribed  role  can  be  seen  as  a  threat.  Even  Mr. 
Eccleston' s  initial  explanations  did  not  entirely 
suffice.  After  he  had  worked  there  for  many  weeks  he 
gradually  was  accepted. 

The  fifth  problem  concerned  our  method  of  duplication. 
Since  all  files  are  bound  together,  they  had  to  be 
separated  in  order  to  get  an  excellent  zerox  copy.  This 
system  required  time  and  expense. 

The  sixth  problem  involves  spelling  errors.  Often  names 
were  not  spelled  with  consistency  from  court  dockets  to 
summary  sheets,  to  child  history  sheets,  etc. 

Seventh,  certain  children  appeared  under  many  different 
names.  Eventually  our  worker  developed  a  list  of  the 
different  names  under  which  a  given  child  might  appear. 

The  eighth  problem  concerned  missing  cases.  Some  cases 
were  listed  in  the  dockets  on  the  summary  sheet  and  no 
file  was  ever  found  for  them.  It  may  be  that  they  were 
lost  or  were  in  some  office  and  will  appear  at  a  later 
time. 


In  spite  of  the  difficulties  experienced,  we  feel  that  we  have  an 
almost  complete  enumeration  of  every  juvenile  officially  processed  by  the 
Edmonton  Juvenile  Court  in  1965.  This  includes  cases  which  came  to  the 
court  from  out  of  the  city.  There  are  some  reasons  why  out-of-town  cases  are 
heard  in  the  Edmonton  Juvenile  Court.  Sometimes,  to  save  the  embarrassment 
of  the  child  involved,  he  is  tried  away  from  his  home  community  so  that  the 
stigma  of  his  activity  can  be  avoided.  Secondly,  the  magistrates  in  country 
situations  may  feel  that  the  Edmonton  facilities  are  more  adequate  and  can 
better  cope  with  the  individual.  For  example,  there  may  be  better  social 
workers  and  detention  facilities  available.  Thirdly,  the  crime  may  have  been 
committed  in  Edmonton  and  the  child  pleaded  not  guilty.  If  a  child  pleads 
not  guilty,  the  trial  must  be  held  in  Edmonton.  For  example,  if  the  child 
is  from  Calgary  and  pleads  guilty,  he  can  be  sent  home  where  his  own  local 
authorities  can  deal  with  him. 

There  is  usually  very  little  information  available  in  the  files  on 
out-of-town  cases.  There  is  usually  no  case  history  sheet  available  unless 
the  child  is  a  recidivist.  Therefore,  the  data  on  these  cases  were  drawn 
from  the  arresting  officer's  report,  the  traffic  officer's  report,  the 
admission  sheet  to  the  detention  home,  or  any  other  official  documents  which 
might  appear  in  the  child's  folder.  Unfortunately  most  of  these  sources  of 
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information  were  inadequate. 


Characteristics  of  Juvenile  Court  Cases 

An  assessment  of  the  Juvenile  Court  records  for  1965  reveals  that 
661  separate  individuals  from  Edmonton  were  handled.  Some  54  juveniles  from 
outside  the  city  limits  were  also  considered.  Of  this  court  load,  493  were 
males  and  221  females.  The  high  percentage  of  females  is  somewhat  surprising 
since  most  official  delinquency  data  from  Canada  and  the  United  States 
indicate  that  males  comprise  almost  the  entire  work  load  of  police  and  the 
courts.  For  example,  in  1963,  89  per  cent  of  all  delinquents  (aged  7-15)  in 
Canada  were  male.'*'  A  child  can  be  charged  with  more  than  one  violation;  17 
per  cent  of  the  cases  had  multiple  charges  laid  against  them.  (See  Table 
7:1). 

The  cases  were  not  equally  distributed  among  available  judges. 

Judge  Hewitt  carried  a  high  proportion  of  the  case  load.  Of  the  714  cases 
heard  during  1965,  64  per  cent  were  processed  by  Judge  Hewitt,  32  per  cent 
by  Judge  Kankewitt ,  and  4  per  cent  by  other  judges.  However,  each  of  the 
juvenile  court  judges  had  a  similar  distribution  of  cases.  Judge  Hewitt's 
cases  were  about  73  per  cent  male  and  27  per  cent  female;  Judge  Kankewitt' s 
cases  were  about  67  per  cent  male  and  33  per  cent  female.  (See  Table  7:2). 

The  juveniles  varied  in  age  from  eight  to  seventeen.  Some  23  per 
cent  were  less  than  fourteen  years  of  age;  64  per  cent  between  fourteen  and 
sixteen,  and  13  per  cent  over  sixteen.  The  girls  tended  to  be  older  than  the 
boys.  Some  56  per  cent  of  all  girls  were  sixteen  or  over  whereas  only  20  per 
cent  of  the  boys  were.  (See  Table  7:3). 

Religious  affiliations  most  frequently  noted  were  Protestant  (58 
per  cent) ,  Roman  Catholic  (31  per  cent) ,  and  Greek  Orthodox  or  Greek  Catholic 
(3  per  cent) .  Most  of  the  terms  used  were  very  vague — particularly  in  the 
case  of  the  main  category,  Protestant.  The  question  on  attendance  revealed 
no  differences  between  attendance  and  non-attendance,  whether  they  were  male 
or  female.  This  means  that  about  the  same  proportion  of  juveniles  were  found 
in  the  non-attending,  occasional,  or  regular  attending  group.  Of  course,  no 
information  was  available  on  55  per  cent  of  the  sample.  If  one  could  assume 
that  these  do  not  belong  to  religious  organizations  and  do  not  attend, 
religious  involvement  could  be  seen  as  related  to  delinquency.  We  cannot  make 
this  assumption.  Information  available  does  not  enable  us  to  draw  any  con¬ 
clusions  about  the  relationship  between  religion  and  delinquency. 

The  investigation  classified  father's 
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occupation  by  using  general 


census  classifications.  One  can  divide  these  into  high,  medium  and  low 
status  categories  as  there  is  generally  a  prestige  and  income  relationship 
with  those  categories.  Fifteen  per  cent  of  the  fathers  can  be  ranked  in  the 
higher  socio-economic  strata,  42  per  cent  in  the  middle  strata,  and  21  per 
cent  in  the  lower  strata.  For  20  per  cent  of  the  juveniles,  no  information 
on  father's  occupation  was  provided.  These  data,  crude  as  they  are,  indi¬ 
cate  that  official  delinquency  cases  are  distributed  throughout  the  social 
strata.  These  youngsters  do  not  come  primarily  from  the  lower  socio-economic 
strata.  Here  we  have  interesting  evidence  which  should  not  be  viewed  as 
final  proof.  Delinquent  behavior  may  be  diffuse  (but  not  extensive)  through¬ 
out  the  city.  Juveniles  may  be  processed  without  a  high  regard  for  their 
socio-economic  background.  These  points  are  highly  significant  because 
recent  studies  have  found  a  socio-economic  bias  in  terms  of  who  gets  arrested, 
who  gets  tried,  and  who  gets  sentenced.  A  study  should  be  undertaken  to 
evaluate  official  police  contacts  with  juveniles.  This  information  is  avail¬ 
able  in  police  files  and  highly  important  since  81  per  cent  of  all  the 
juveniles  in  1965  were  referred  to  the  court  by  police.  Thirteen  per  cent 
of  the  juvenile  referral  sources  were  omitted  from  the  data,  so  the  actual 
percentage  may  even  be  higher.  (See  Tables  7:6  and  7:7). 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  effect  of  the  home  situation  on 
delinquency.  Information  in  the  juvenile  court  records  does  not  provide  a 
basis  for  a  detailed  consideration  of  this  relationship.  However,  it  is  con¬ 
sistent  with  some  major  findings  of  recent  research,  and  raises  questions 
about  the  applicability  of  others.  Juvenile  delinquents  in  Edmonton  do  not 
come  primarily  from  homes  which  are  "broken"  by  divorce,  separation,  or  death 
of  parents,  nor  are  these  children  often  "abandoned"  by  working  mothers. 

Fifty-five  per  cent  of  mothers  did  not  work  outside  the  home,  and 
6  per  cent  worked  part-time.  Twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  mothers  were  indi¬ 
cated  as  having  full-time  employment.  Mothers  not  in  the  home  have  been  a 
popular  target  of  blame  in  delinquency.  While  the  relationship  between 
working  mothers  and  delinquency  is  not  so  simple,  it  would  still  be  well  to 
examine  this  more  closely.  There  is  some  indication  that  the  reasons  for 
working  or  not  working  are  crucial.  In  addition  the  extent  and  type  of 
communication  between  children  and  parents  is  a  more  important  familial  var¬ 
iable  than  working  or  not  working.  Seven  per  cent  of  the  juveniles  had  one 
or  both  parents  deceased.  Seventy-six  per  cent  of  the  youths  currently  lived 
with  one  or  both  of  their  parents.  Some  11  per  cent  of  the  cases  did  not 
indicate  the  living  arrangement.  The  majority  of  juveniles,  61  per  cent,  came 
from  homes  where  both  parents  were  present.  The  marital  status  of  the  parents 
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of  some  30  per  cent  of  the  juveniles  was  indicated  as  separated,  deserted, 
widowed,  or  divorced.  For  10  per  cent  of  the  juveniles,  the  marital  status 
of  their  parents  was  not  indicated.  (See  Tables  7:8  and  7:9). 

The  majority  of  the  youths  lived  with  their  natural  parents; 
however  a  significant  minority  came  from  one  parent  homes  and  were  either 
living  with  that  parent  or  had  an  alternative  foster  or  institutional  home. 
These  data  have  to  be  evaluated  carefully  since  a  large  number  of  cases 
have  no  data  recorded  or  are  internally  inconsistent.  The  project  did  not 
have  time  to  trace  through  all  the  sources  of  possible  ambiguity.  The 
quality  of  home  life  is  not  indicated  by  these  data.  Further  study  is  needed 
to  determine  whether  the  nature  of  family  activity  in  the  apparently  united 
homes  is  conducive  to  delinquency,  or  whether  more  attention  need  be  given 
to  extra-family  factors. 

Forms  must  be  filled  out  completely  and  accurately  to  allow  any 
evaluation  of  these  children.  One  is  inclined  to  feel  that  these  data  may 
not  be  seen  as  important  by  the  workers.  It  may  be  that  we  do  not  know  why 
we  collect  information.  (See  Table  7:10). 

Some  15  per  cent  of  the  juveniles  were  reported  as  not  attending 
school.  Seven  per  cent  of  the  cases  did  not  indicate  any  information  on 
school.  Almost  all  of  those  not  attending  had  left  some  time  between  the 
sixth  and  eleventh  grade.  These  students  were  largely  between  fifteen  and 
seventeen  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  their  leaving.  One  might  evaluate  the 
relationship  between  their  leaving  school  and  their  being  charged  as  a  juven¬ 
ile  delinquent.  More  interesting,  however,  is  the  fact  that  over  70  per  cent 
of  the  juveniles  were  in  school  at  the  time  of  their  actions.  They  may  have 
been  doing  poorly  in  school,  but  they  were  not  school  dropouts.  It  should 
also  be  noted  that  youths  could  legally  drop  out  after  their  fifteenth 
birthday  in  1965.  (See  Tables  7:11,  7:12  and  7:13). 

Most  children  who  come  before  the  Juvenile  Court  are  from  this  area. 
Forty-three  per  cent  of  the  juveniles  were  born  in  Edmonton  and  21  per  cent 
were  born  elsewhere  in  Alberta.  Only  8  per  cent  were  born  outside  of  Canada. 
No  place  of  birth  was  recorded  for  10  per  cent  of  the  work  load.  Thus  the 
juveniles  are  not  foreign-born  youth.  One  might  wonder  if  they  were  children 
of  immigrants;  65  per  cent  of  the  fathers  were  also  born  in  Canada.  No  infor¬ 
mation  was  given  on  13  per  cent  of  the  fathers.  Some  59  per  cent  of  the 
mothers  were  born  in  Canada.  No  information  was  recorded  for  13  per  cent  of 
the  mothers.  A  portion  of  the  juveniles  were  non-Canadian  born  and  a  certain 
portion  were  children  of  immigrants.  Most  of  the  non— Canadian  born  youth 


were  born  in  western  Europe  and  the  British  Isles.  The  same  pattern  holds 
for  fathers  and  mothers  of  the  juveniles  involved.  (See  Tables  7:14,  7:15 
and  7:16). 

The  court  records  were  checked  by  name  to  see  if  a  given  child  had 
more  than  one  appearance  in  the  year  1965.  To  what  extent  were  these  youths 
in  trouble  for  the  first  time?  Some  45  per  cent  had  no  other  record  of 
appearance  during  1965.  For  34  per  cent  of  the  cases,  no  information  was 
given.  Leaving  information  blank  on  the  child  history  sheet  may  mean  that 
the  child  did  not  have  a  given  characteristic  or  it  may  mean  careless  com¬ 
pletion  of  records.  We  have  no  way  of  checking  this  so  we  must  report  the 
data  as  we  found  them. Some  119  (17  per  cent)  of  the  juveniles  had  one  other 
delinquency  charge;  thirty-five  (5  per  cent)  had  appeared  twice  or  more. 

(See  Table  7  :17) . 

When  one  examines  the  number  of  recorded  delinquencies  in  previous 
years,  a  similar  picture  develops.  Sixty-four  (9  per  cent)  had  one  other 
delinquency  charge  and  thirty-one  (4  per  cent)  had  two  or  more  charges. 
Eighteen  per  cent  had  no  previous  recorded  delinquencies  while  69  per  cent 
of  the  juveniles  had  no  information  indicated  on  this  item.  One  would  guess 
that  this  meant  they  had  none,  but  we  cannot  be  certain  of  this.  This 
information  indicates  that  a  sizeable  minority  of  both  girls  and  boys  have 
a  history  of  difficulty.  A  more  careful  analysis  would  have  to  be  done  over 
a  longer  period  of  time  to  evaluate  these  questions.  Are  delinquents  identi¬ 
fied  early?  Are  they  likely  to  be  recidivists?  What  effect  does  the  court's 
action  have  on  their  subsequent  behavior?  Do  juveniles  come  to  the  court's 
attention  only  after  a  well-developed  deviant  pattern  has  been  established? 
These  data  indicate  that  most  of  the  juveniles  have  no  delinquent  history 
and  have  only  the  current  contact  with  the  court.  (See  Table  7:18). 

The  juveniles  involved  with  the  court  generally  came  from  a  variety 
of  family  types.  Thirty  per  cent  had  one  or  two  siblings;  32  per  cent  had 
three  or  four,  and  26  per  cent  had  five  or  more  siblings.  Only  2  per  cent 
came  from  single  child  families.  For  10  per  cent  of  the  cases  no  information 
was  recorded.  It  is  noteworthy  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  juveniles  came 
from  large  families.  This  is  particularly  significant  when  the  records  indi¬ 
cate  that  159  (22  per  cent)  of  the  juveniles  had  siblings  who  had  a  juvenile 
record.  Twenty-six  per  cent  are  reported  as  having  no  siblings  with  juvenile 
records,  but,  unfortunately,  no  information  was  provided  on  52  per  cent  of 
the  juveniles.  This  lack  of  information  indicates  the  importance  of  provid¬ 
ing  a  more  complete  record.  Good  forms  are  useless  unless  they  are  completely 
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and  correctly  filled  out.  (Tables  7:19  and  7:20). 

An  additional  item  of  information  appears  on  the  child  history 
sheet  concerning  the  previous  informal  court  appearance  of  each  juvenile. 
Again,  for  67  per  cent  of  the  individuals,  no  information  is  recorded.  How¬ 
ever,  16  per  cent  of  the  cases  did  have  previous  informal  contact  with  the 
court.  (See  Table  7:21). 

Certainly  a  sizeable  core  of  work  in  the  court  concerns  youths  in 
trouble  over  a  period  of  time.  Once  identified,  this  group  should  receive 
special  attention  and  study.  This  group  should  be  followed  closely  and  be 
carefully  evaluated.  This  means  systematic  attention  and  systematic  evalua¬ 
tion.  The  present  system  of  case  handling  and  assessment  does  not  appear  to 
do  this.  More  knowledge  is  needed  about  the  more  casual  court  contact.  We 
need  studies  of  the  processes  involved  in  delinquency  awareness  and  the 
results  of  official  reaction  to  delinquency. 

Official  Charges  and  Court  Actions 

Those  with  more  than  one  appearance  were  categorized  according  to 
the  first  charge  laid  in  1965.  The  largest  category  included  offenses 
involving  "theft  under  $50.00"  and  "theft  over  $50.00."  Thirty-six  per  cent 
of  all  males  and  29  per  cent  of  all  females  were  thus  charged.  The  second 
largest  category  was  "breaking  and  entering,",  "theft  or  intended  theft." 
Seventeen  per  cent  of  the  juveniles  were  so  charged.  The  sex  differential  is 
marked  here;  twenty-two  per  cent  of  the  males,  but  only  5  per  cent  of  the 
females,  were  so  charged.  The  third  largest  category  involved  a  charge  of 
either  "immorality,"  "indecent  assault,"  or  "vagrancy."  This  involved  10  per 
cent  of  all  cases.  Only  2  per  cent  of  all  males  were  so  charged,  but  27  per 
cent  of  all  females.  The  fourth  category  involved  breaches  of  the  motor 
vehicle  act.  Ten  per  cent  of  all  juveniles  were  so  charged.  Eleven  per  cent 
of  the  males  and  5  per  cent  of  the  females  were  involved. 

Approximately  10  per  cent  of  the  youths  were  involved  in  mainten¬ 
ance  actions  only.  Thus,  they  were  handled  by  the  court  but  were  not  charged 
as  delinquents.  Ten  per  cent  of  the  females  and  12  per  cent  of  the  males  were 
processed  in  this  way.  As  one  examines  the  many  and  varied  other  charges,  it 
is  noteworthy  that  approximately  10  per  cent  of  the  individuals  were  charged 
with  more  serious  crimes  against  persons  or  property.  Eleven  per  cent  of  all 
males  and  6  per  cent  of  all  females  were  involved  in  these  more  serious 
crimes.  If  we  consider  charges  involving  sex,  liquor,  autos,  and  city  ordi¬ 
nances,  we  find  that  29  per  cent  of  all  juveniles  were  involved  in  these 
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"status"  offenses.  That  is,  they  probably  would  not  have  been  charged  if 
they  were  older.  Serious  crimes  involve  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  cases, 
and  theft  of  all  varieties  is  the  largest  problem  category.  (See  Table  7:22). 

This  analysis,  again,  is  not  definitive  but  only  indicative.  That 
the  picture  presented  is  different  than  the  one  revealed  in  larger  urban 
centers  is  noteworthy  but  not  conclusive.  Some  studies  have  shown  that  char¬ 
ges  are  often  adjusted  to  suit  the  situation — they  are  not  a  perfect  reflec¬ 
tion  of  what  the  youth  has  done.  The  particular  charge  selected  is  subject 
to  considerable  discretion  on  the  part  of  the  adults,  police,  judges,  social 
workers,  and  lawyers  involved.  Another  important  point  of  discretion 
involves  the  choice  of  processing  a  child  under  the  Child  Welfare  Act  rather 
than  the  Juvenile  Delinquents  Act.  Officials  often  use  the  former  to  avoid 
the  stigma  of  delinquency.  The  use  of  this  alternative  greatly  affects  the 
picture  of  delinquency  at  any  given  time  or  place.  We  do  not  know  the  extent 
to  which  this  discretion  affects  our  data. 

When  one  examines  the  action  of  the  court  on  the  above  cases,  some 
interesting  patterns  emerge.  The  main  action  involves  probation  in  some  form. 
The  judge  might  elect  to  continue  the  existing  probation  period,  specify 
terms,  specify  a  definite  date,  specify  a  particular  supervisor,  or  make  it 
indefinite.  Forty-eight  per  cent  of  the  youths  were  so  handled.  This  method 
was  used  equally  for  males  or  females.  The  second  technique  was  admonishment 
and  release.  Twenty  per  cent  of  all  youths  were  so  handled;  23  per  cent  of 
the  boys  and  12  per  cent  of  the  girls  received  this  treatment.  The  third 
action  was  to  adjourn  the  case  to  a  later  date  or  indefinitely.  Ten  per  cent 
of  the  youths  were  so  handled.  It  would  have  been  well  to  follow  up  these 
cases  into  1966,  but  time  did  not  permit  this.  Other  less  serious  actions 
involved  maintenance  (5  per  cent),  charge  dismissed  (2  per  cent),  and  fines, 
restitution,  license  suspension  (5  per  cent).  More  serious  action  involving 
detention  and  waiver  to  adult  court  were  given  to  10  per  cent  of  the  juven¬ 
iles.  Nine  per  cent  of  the  boys  and  15  per  cent  of  the  girls  were  so 
handled.  (See  Table  7:23). 

Again,  the  court's  actions  appear  mild,  indicating  either  that  the 
offenses  were  not  severe  or  that  the  offenses  are  looked  at  with  some  grace. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  girls  receive  similar  treatment  to  the  boys  and  actual¬ 
ly  a  somewhat  more  severe  treatment.  Our  categorizations,  or  the  court  data, 
may  be  incorrect,  yet  it  appears  that  girls  are  not  highly  involved  in  sex 
type  offenses  nor  do  they  receive  particularly  favored  treatment.  One  should 
have  ethnic  origin  data  to  separate  out  native  youth.  Many  people  believe 
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that  native  peoples  receive  more  severe  sentences  for  similar  behavior  than 
their  white  counterparts.  Alberta  law  defines  a  juvenile  as  under  18  for 
females  and  under  16  for  males.  Since  most  of  our  females  were  between  16 
and  18,  this  would  tend  to  inflate  the  picture  for  girls.  Also,  other  places 
with  higher  ages  for  males  would  have  more  males  among  the  official  cases. 

The  differential  age  law  must  be  taken  into  account  in  considering  the 
Edmonton  picture. 

We  did  attempt  to  cross-classify  official  charges  with  court  action 
to  see  if  the  more  serious  charges  received  the  heavier  sentences.  Again, 
many  unknowns  may  be  operating  here,  and  one  should  control  for  other  related 
variables  such  as  recidivist — non-recidivist.  The  information  indicates 
that  this  relationship  does  not  hold.  Those  who  committed  more  serious 
offenses  were  most  likely  to  be  admonished  and  released  or  given  some  form 
of  probation.  This,  again,  may  be  a  statistical  artifact,  but  it  deserves 
further  careful  study. 

In  an  attempt  to  get  a  picture  of  the  distribution  of  juveniles  for 
the  city,  we  plotted  all  addresses  by  census  tract.  Figure  7:1  indicates  the 
rate  of  delinquency  per  1,000  population  aged  ten  to  nineteen.  The  only  pop¬ 
ulation  data  available  were  from  the  1961  Federal  Census.  This  was  used  since 
there  has  to  be  some  way  of  evaluating  delinquency  in  terms  of  the  number  of 
youths  in  each  tract.  Once  the  1966  data  are  available,  a  more  appropriate 
comparison  can  be  made.  Since  age  data  are  reported  in  five-year  groupings, 
we  selected  the  period  ten  to  nineteen  as  a  reasonable  comparative  group. 

Table  7 : 2 4  reports  the  number  of  juveniles  and  the  tract  population 
of  youth  aged  ten  to  nineteen.  Fifty-four  cases  were  excluded  in  computing 
the  rates  since  these  youths  lived  outside  the  city  limits.  The  fourteen 
cases  with  no  address  given  were  handled  separately,  but  were  assumed  to  live 
in  Edmonton. 

The  city  average  for  delinquency  was  13.3  cases  per  one  thousand 
population  aged  ten  to  nineteen.  It  is  noted  that  the  court  cases  came  from 
every  census  tract.  The  rates  for  four  tracts  were  somewhat  inflated  because 
they  contain  institutional  centers  for  youths.  Unfortunately  no  other  address 
was  given  for  these  youths  and  time  did  not  permit  a  complete  search  of  the 
files.  Census  tract  3  contains  the  City  Detention  Center,  and  nine  of  the 
twenty-seven  cases  in  this  tract  were  living  there  at  the  time  their  child 
history  sheet  was  filled  out.  Census  tract  19  contains  the  Ex-servicemen's 
Home  and  the  Kiwanis  homes.  Fourteen  of  the  thirty— six  cases  for  this  tract 
listed  one  of  these  homes  as  their  address.  Census  tract  23  has  the  South 
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Side  Boys'  Home  and  five  of  the  ten  cases  in  this  tract  were  there.  Census 
tract  27  contains  the  Good  Shepherd  and  Our  Lady  Homes.  Nine  of  the  twenty- 
four  cases  were  listed  here.  Thus,  the  rate  for  these  tracts  is  somewhat 
inflated  by  the  presence  of  these  homes.  No  other  tract  had  more  than  one 
or  two  youths  in  institutional-type  homes.  Controlling  for  the  above,  the 
highest  rates  are  found  in  census  tracts  1,  2,  10,  15,  19,  20  and  43.  Two 
of  these  tracts  comprise  part  of  the  McCauley-Alex  Taylor  area  which  has 
already  been  identified  as  a  problem  area  in  chapter  four.  With  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  Jasper  Place,  which  had  11  per  cent  of  all  cases  and  the  largest 
population,  no  tract  had  more  than  5  per  cent  of  the  official  cases. 

Most  significant  to  the  researcher  is  the  lack  of  any  pronounced 

concentration  of  juvenile  cases;  there  is  a  wide  diffusion.  The  charges 

\ 

laid  against  the  youth  also  indicate  that  the  "subcultural"  gang  type  of 
delinquency  may  not  exist  in  Edmonton.  One  also  wonders  if  a  juvenile  crime 
culture  of  some  duration  exists  in  any  part  of  the  city.  It  is  also  well  to 
repeat  that  a  wide  range  of  socio-economic  levels  were  represented  by  the 
youths.  Certain  tracts  deserve  attention,  but  it  is  hard  to  see  the  delin¬ 
quency  situation  overall  as  a  panic  one.  It  is  possible,  of  course,  that 
most  of  the  delinquent  acts  go  undetected,  unreported,  or  are  ignored  by  the 
police. 

One  further  comparison  was  made  to  check  some  of  the  suggestions 
made  above.  The  number  of  official  cases  living  in  the  five  lowest  socio¬ 
economic  areas  of  the  city  was  compared  to  the  number  living  in  the  five 
highest  tracts.  Table  7:25  shows  that  10  per  cent  (63)  of  all  juvenile  cases 
were  found  in  the  lowest  tracts,  and  5  per  cent  (30)  were  found  in  the  high¬ 
est  tracts.  With  one  exception,  delinquency  rates  for  the  five  highest  socio¬ 
economic  tracts  are  among  the  lowest.  The  rates  for  the  five  lowest  (with 
one  exception)  are  somewhat  higher  than  the  city  average,  but  are  not  the 
highest  rates  in  the  city.  Delinquency  tends  to  be  more  widely  distributed 
than  either  city  or  provincial  welfare  cases. 

Recommendations 

One  of  the  primary  concerns  in  this  analysis  has  been  the  official 
records  of  the  juvenile  court.  Certainly,  more  information  is  contained  in 
each  file  than  we  were  able  to  process.  Yet,  information  is  only  as  valuable 
as  its  potential  use;  and  use  is  determined  by  availability  and  comparability. 
Most  of  the  court's  material  is  neither  available,  nor  comparable,  nor 
necessarily  relevant.  We  need  to  collect  only  that  information  which  is 
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salient  to  the  case  at  hand.  Unfortunately,  it  is  difficult  to  know  what 
information  will  provide  the  best  basis  for  court  action.  We  do  not  know 
how  people  use  the  information  they  do  have,  and  we  do  not  know  what  the 
outcomes  are  from  decisions  based  on  certain  types  of  information.  This  is 
a  discouraging  prospect  of  research  at  present,  but  a  beginning  must  be  made 
somewhere . 

2 

Wilkins  and  Chandler,  in  a  recent  study  of  decision-making  among 

probation  officers,  found  that  even  those  who  write  reports  and  those  who 

have  to  act  upon  the  reports  do  not  at  present  have  a  common  mind  as  to  the 

respective  value  of  the  various  items  of  information  which  they  contain.  The 

study  showed  that  almost  no  consistency  was  evident  in  the  way  that  officers 

3 

utilized  information  to  come  to  decisions.  Barbara  Wooten,  in  discussing 
the  above  article,  indicates  that  most  decisions  made  by  magistrates  and 
judges  are  based  on  hunches.  She  hopes  that  we  will  soon  begin  to  examine 
the  way  hunches  develop  and  the  outcomes  of  actions  which  are  based  on  these 
hunches.  At  this  point,  relevant  information  needs  to  be  made  available  to 
decision-makers,  and  then  their  following  actions  should  be  empirically  eval¬ 
uated.  Thus,  information  leads  to  action;  action  evaluation  leads  to  new 
information,  and  new  information  hopefully  leads  to  more  intelligent  action. 
None  of  our  present  theories  of  juvenile  delinquency  nor  our  official  reac¬ 
tions  to  deviant  behavior  can  be  fruitfully  assessed  without  evaluation  re¬ 
search  . 


Recently,  the  investigator  appeared  before  the  Alberta  Royal  Commi- 
sion  on  Delinquency  to  discuss  statistics  and  data  about  juveniles.  It  became 
quickly  apparent  that  no  data  presently  exists  which  can  answer  the  questions 
the  Commission  is  charged  to  investigate.  The  Commission  has  received  a 
number  of  briefs  about  the  problem  of  delinquency  and  the  suggested  remedies. 
To  my  knowledge,  not  one  brief  presents  any  data  to  support  its  definition  of 
the  problem  nor  which  indicates  that  its  suggestions  would  remedy  the  situa¬ 
tion.  Lest  one  think  that  this  is  an  unusual  state  of  affairs,  let  me  quote 
parts  of  the  Department  of  Justice  Committee's  Report  on  Juvenile  Delinquency. 

We  commenced  our  work  with  high  hopes  that  we  would  be 
able,  within  a  relatively  brief  time,  to  marshal  an 
impressive  body  of  facts,  experience  and  opinion  concern¬ 
ing  our  subject.  At  an  early  stage,  however,  we  came  to 
realize  that  these  hopes  were  unrealistic.  To  begin  with, 
we  found  that  there  was  no  central  clearing-house  for 
relevant,  accurate  statistical  and  other  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  many  aspects  of  the  problem.  In  terms  of 
experience  we  found  a  wide  variation  as  between  the  several 
provinces,  each  acting  within  its  own  jurisdiction  and  in 
pursuance  of  its  own  independent  policies.  We  can  say  that 
in  interviews  and  briefs  we  encountered  no  lack  of  opinion 
concerning  the  many  questions  we  raised.  In  writing  this 
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Report,  however,  we  have  kept  in  mind  that  opinion  alone — 
not  well-supported  by  evidence  based  on  fact  and  experience 
— is  not  a  sound  base  upon  which  to  erect  a  legislative 
program  or  an  administrative  policy. ^ 


The  entire  report  is  well  worth  reading  and  its  recommendations  have  direct 
relevance  for  Alberta.  A  beginning  needs  to  be  made  in  developing  a  serious 
attitude  toward  information  collection  and  retrieval.  A  firm  base  of  reliable 
information  needs  to  be  developed  and  its  contents  disseminated.  Research 
must  then  be  integrated  into  the  court's  functioning  that  all  concerned  may 
know  the  outcome  of  actions  which  are  designed  to  rehabilitate  the  offender 
and  decrease  the  incidence  of  offenses.  Recommendation  96  of  the  Commission's 
report  is  very  appropriate  to  Alberta's  situation. 

The  importance  of  fusing  the  processes  of  social  inquiry 
and  policy-making  should  be  recognized.  In  furtherance  of 
this  objective,  the  following  are  required: 

(a)  periodic  and,  if  possible,  regular  evaluations 
of  the  achievements  of  all  programs  and  services 
that  relate  to  delinquency  prevention  and 
control ; 

(b)  a  central  clearing-house  for  information  on 
research  projects  and  their  reported  results, 
including  periodic  efforts  at  critical  appraisal; 

(c)  new  methods  of  improving  channels  of  communication 
and  for  promulgating  and  using  new  as  well  as 
existing  information  on  juvenile  delinquency; 

(d)  studies  of  the  prevalence,  distribution  and  kinds 
of  delinquency; 

(e)  the  programming  of  "demonstration  projects"  as  a 
means  of  testing  novel  and  promising  services,  the 
general  applicability  and  value  of  which  can  be 
assessed  as  part  of  the  project  design  itself.  5 


Just  prior  to  the  submission  of  this  report,  the  researcher  had  the 
pleasure  of  acting  as  the  summarizer  in  a  Conference  on  Juvenile  Delinquency 
sponsored  by  the  John  Howard  Society  of  Alberta  and  the  Edmonton  Welfare 
Council  on  January  27  and  28  of  this  year.  The  guest  speaker  was  Mr.  Ronald 
Price,  the  secretary  of  the  Justice  Department's  Report  on  Juvenile  Delin¬ 
quency  in  Canada.  He  is  now  an  Assistant  Professor  of  Law  at  Queen's  Univer¬ 
sity,  Kingston,  Ontario.  His  speech  clearly  outlined  some  of  the  problems 
facing  the  Juvenile  Court  today  and  stressed  the  need  for  better  data  and 
directed  research  about  the  court's  work.^ 

In  conclusion,  the  investigator  would  suggest  a  working  convention 
or  conference  on  delinquency  in  Alberta.  At  this  time,  the  entire  system 
involved  in  processing  juvenile  delinquents  could  be  evaluated  and  changes 
instituted. 


1 


Canada  Year  Book 


(Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Ottawa: 
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Queen's  Printer,  1966),  p.  433.  See  Chapter  9,  Section  3,  pp.  430-434,  for 
additional  statistics  on  delinquency. 

2 

Leslie  Wilkins  and  Ann  Chandler,  "Confidence  and  Competence  in 
Decision-Making,"  British  Journal  of  Criminology  3  Vol.  5,  No.  1  (January, 
1965)  ,  pp.  22-35. 

2 

Barbara  Wooten,  "Crime  and  Its  Rewards,"  New  Society  (September 
23,  1965),  pp.  17-19. 

**, Juvenile  Delinquency  in  Canada 3  Report  of  the  Committee  on 
Juvenile  Delinquency  (Department  of  Justice,  Ottawa:  Queen's  Printer,  1965), 
p.  3. 

5 Ibid. 3  p.  298. 

^Because  of  its  saliency  to  the  topic  at  hand,  the  speech  has  been 
included  in  Appendix  7,  Item  B. 


TABLE  7:1 


JUVENILE  COURT  CASES:  EDMONTON,  1965 
MULTIPLE  CHARGES 


NO 

YES  (2) 

YES  (3) 

N/I 

N 

MALE 

79.7 

16.8 

2.2 

1.2 

493 

FEMALE 

86.4 

13.1 

0.5 

0.0 

221 

TOTAL 

81.8 

15.7 

1.7 

0.9 

714 

TABLE  7:2 

JUVENILE  COURT  CASES:  EDMONTON,  1965 
JUDGE 


KANKEWITT 

HEWITT 

OTHER 

N/I 

N 

MALE 

34.3 

62.3 

2.8 

0.6 

493 

FEMALE 

28.5 

68.8 

2.7 

0.0 

221 

TOTAL 

32.4 

64.3 

2.8 

0.4 

714 

TABLE  7:3 

JUVENILE  COURT  CASES:  EDMONTON,  1965 
AGE  OF  CHILD 


10  & 


UNDER 

11 

12 

13  14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

N/I 

N 

MALE 

4.7 

5.9 

6.9 

9.3  20.9 

30.2 

17.6 

1.4 

0.8 

2.2 

493 

FEMALE 

0.9 

1.8 

1.8 

8.1  14.9 

16.7 

18.6 

25.8 

11.3 

0.0 

221 

TOTAL 

3.5 

4.6 

5.3 

9.0  19.0 

26.0 

17.9 

9.0 

4.1 

1.5 

714 

TABLE  7:4 

JUVENILE  COURT 

CASES: 

EDMONTON,  1965 

RELIGION 

SPECIFIC 

ROMAN 

GREEK 

PROTESTANT  PROTESTANT 

'  CATHOLIC 

ORTHODOX 

JEWISH 

OTHER 

N/I 

N 

MALE 

50.3 

8.5 

29.8 

3.2 

0.2 

2.0 

5.9 

493 

FEMALE 

47.5 

8.6 

34.4 

3.2 

0.5 

0.9 

5.0 

221 

TOTAL 

49.4 

8.5 

31.2 

3.2 

0.3 

1.7 

5.7 

714 

231 


TABLE  7:5 


JUVENILE  COURT  CASES:  EDMONTON,  1965 
CHURCH  ATTENDANCE 


NOT 

OCCASIONAL 

REGULAR 

N/I 

N 

MALE 

12.0 

15.6 

15.2 

57.2 

493 

FEMALE 

11.8 

19.5 

18.1 

50.7 

221 

TOTAL 

11.9 

16.8 

16.1 

55.2 

714 

TABLE  7:6 

JUVENILE  COURT  CASES:  EDMONTON,  1965 
FATHER'S  OCCUPATION 


PROF. , 
TECH. 

MANAGER, 

PROP. 

SALES, 

CLERICAL 

SKILLED 

OPERATOR 

UN¬ 

SKILLED 

UN¬ 

EMPLOYED 

DECEASED 

N/I 

N 

MALE 

6.5 

11.6 

6.3 

18.5 

18.9 

12.0 

5.5 

2.8 

18.1 

493 

FEMALE 

3.6 

5.9 

2.7 

15.0 

21.4 

18.6 

9.1 

1.4 

22.3 

221 

TOTAL 

5.6 

9.8 

5.2 

17.4 

19.6 

14.0 

6.6 

2.4 

19.6 

714 

TABLE  7:7 

JUVENILE  COURT  CASES:  EDMONTON,  1965 
SOURCE  OF  COMPLAINT 


PARENTS } 
RELATIVES 

PROBAT. 

OFFICER 

POLICE 

SCHOOL 

SOCIAL 

AGENCY 

OTHER 

N/I 

N 

MALE 

1.0 

0.2 

84.0 

1.4 

0.4 

0.6 

12.4 

493 

FEMALE 

5.0 

0.9 

75.1 

2.7 

0.9 

2.3 

13.2 

221 

TOTAL 

2.2 

0.4 

81.1 

1.8 

0.6 

1.1 

12.7 

714 

TABLE  7:8 


JUVENILE  COURT  CASES:  EDMONTON,  1965 
MOTHER'S  OCCUPATION 


HOUSE¬ 

HOUSEWIFE 

MANUAL 

PROFES¬ 

WIFE 

PART-TIME 

CLERICAL 

SIONAL 

SALES 

SKILLED 

DECEASED 

N/I 

N 

MALE 

57.8 

8.1 

9.3 

4.7 

3.7 

3.2 

2.0 

0.4 

10.8 

493 

FEMALE 

49.8 

2.7 

15.4 

6.8 

4.1 

3.6 

1.8 

1.8 

14.0 

221 

TOTAL 

55.2 

6.4 

11.2 

5.3 

3.8 

3.4 

2.0 

0.8 

11.9 

714 

TABLE  7:9 


MALE 

FEMALE 

TOTAL 


MALE 

FEMALE 

TOTAL 


MALE 

FEMALE 

TOTAL 


MALE 

FEMALE 

TOTAL 


JUVENILE  COURT  CASES:  EDMONTON,  1965 
PARENTS'  MARITAL  STATUS 


LIVE 

TOGETHER 

SEPARATED 

WIDOWED 

DIVORCED 

COMMONLAW 

N/I 

N 

60o  9 

17.6 

6.3 

6.3 

0.0 

8.9 

493 

60. 6 

14.9 

7.2 

5.9 

0.5 

10.9 

221 

60.7 

16.8 

6.6 

6.2 

0.1 

9.7 

714 

TABLE  7:10 

JUVENILE  COURT  CASES:  EDMONTON,  1965 
CHILD  LIVES  WITH 


PARENTS 

FOSTER 

RELATIVES 

FOSTER 

NON-RELA. 

INSTITUTION 

BOARD 

N/I 

N 

78.7 

1.6 

3.4 

6.3 

0.4 

9.5 

493 

68.8 

3.6 

2.7 

7.7 

4.5 

12.7 

221 

75.5 

2.2 

3.2 

6.7 

1.7 

10.6 

714 

TABLE  7:11 


JUVENILE  COURT 

CASES: 

EDMONTON, 

1965 

AGE  OF 

LEAVING 

SCHOOL 

SIXTEEN, 

NOT 

ELEVEN 

THIRTEEN 

FOURTEEN 

FIFTEEN 

SEVENTEEN  APPLICABLE 

N/I 

N 

0.2 

0.2 

1.4 

5.3 

0.4 

86.8 

5.7 

493 

0.0 

0.0 

3.2 

15.8 

14.9 

56.1 

10.0 

221 

0.1 

0.1 

2.0 

8.5 

4.9 

77.2 

7.1 

714 

TABLE  7:12 

JUVENILE  COURT  CASES:  EDMONTON,  1965 
GRADE  LAST  ATTENDED 

NOT 


1-5 

6-8 

9 

10,11 

12 

APPLICABLE 

N/I 

N 

0.8 

2.4 

1.2 

0.8 

0.0 

86.8 

7.9 

493 

0.5 

14.5 

6.3 

8.1 

0.9 

54.8 

14.9 

221 

0.7 

6.2 

2.8 

3.1 

0.3 

76.8 

10.2 

714 

233 


TABLE  7:13 


JUVENILE 

COURT 

CASES: 

EDMONTON, 

1965 

PRESENT 

GRADE  IN 

SCHOOL 

NOT 

1-5 

6-8 

9 

10,  11 

12 

APPLICABLE 

N/I 

N 

MALE 

9.5 

41.2 

17.8 

12.0 

0.0 

8.7 

10.8 

493 

FEMALE 

0.5 

24.9 

10.4 

11.3 

4.1 

37.6 

11.3 

221 

TOTAL 

6.7 

36.1 

15.5 

11.7 

1.3 

17.6 

11.0 

714 

TABLE  7:14 

JUVENILE  COURT  CASES:  EDMONTON,  1965 
PLACE  OF  BIRTH 


EDMONTON 

OTHER 

ALTA. 

B.C„ 

YUKON, 

N.W.T. 

SASK., 

MAN. 

ONT., 

QUE. 

MARI- 

TIMES 

EUROPE 

OTHER 

N/I 

N 

MALE 

45.8 

18.7 

5.9 

6.9 

2.4 

2.0 

7.1 

0.4 

10.8 

493 

FEMALE 

38.0 

27.6 

4.5 

10.4 

1.8 

1.4 

6.3 

0.9 

9.0 

221 

TOTAL 

43.4 

21.4 

5.5 

8.0 

2.2 

1.8 

6.9 

0.6 

10.3 

714 

TABLE  7:15 

JUVENILE  COURT  CASES:  EDMONTON,  1965 
FATHER'S  COUNTRY  OF  BIRTH 


CANADA 

BRITAIN 

U.S.A. 

WESTERN 

EUROPE 

EASTERN 

EUROPE 

ASIA 

N/I 

N 

MALE 

63.3 

5.1 

2.8 

8.9 

5.9 

0.0 

14.0 

493 

FEMALE 

70.1 

5.9 

4.5 

3.6 

3.6 

0.5 

11.8 

221 

TOTAL 

65.3 

5.3 

3.4 

7.3 

5.2 

0.1 

13.4 

714 

TABLE  7:16 

JUVENILE  COURT  CASES:  EDMONTON,  1965 
MOTHER'S  COUNTRY  OF  BIRTH 


CANADA 

BRITAIN 

U.S.A. 

WESTERN 

EUROPE 

EASTERN 

EUROPE 

ASIA 

N/I 

N 

MALE 

68.4 

6.3 

0.8 

8.1 

3.0 

0.0 

13.4 

493 

FEMALE 

71.5 

7.7 

1.4 

4.5 

2.3 

0.5 

12.2 

221 

TOTAL 

69.2 

6.7 

1.0 

7.0 

2.8 

0.1 

13.1 

714 

TABLE  7:17 


JUVENILE  COURT  CASES:  EDMONTON,  1965 
PREVIOUS  DELINQUENCIES  IN  THE  CURRENT  YEAR 


ONE 

TWO 

THREE 

FOUR 

FIVE 

NONE 

N/I 

N 

MALE 

17.2 

3.0 

1.6 

0.4 

0.4 

43.6 

33.7 

493 

FEMALE 

15.4 

2.3 

0.5 

0.0 

0.9 

48.0 

33.0 

221 

TOTAL 

16.6 

2.8 

1.3 

0.3 

0.6 

44.9 

33.6 

714 

TABLE  7:18 


JUVENILE  COURT  CASES:  EDMONTON,  1965 
DELINQUENCIES  IN  PREVIOUS  YEARS 


ONE 

TWO 

THREE 

FOUR 

FIVE 

SIX 

SEVEN 
&  OVER 

NONE 

N/I 

N 

MALE 

9.7 

2.2 

0.8 

0.6 

0.4 

0.2 

0.4 

17.8 

67.7 

493 

FEMALE 

7.2 

1.8 

0.9 

0.5 

0.0 

0.5 

0.0 

17.2 

71.9 

221 

TOTAL 

9.0 

2.1 

0.8 

0.6 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

17.6 

69.1 

714 

TABLE  7:19 

JUVENILE  COURT  CASES:  EDMONTON,  1965 
NUMBER  OF  SIBLINGS 


ONE 

TWO 

THREE 

FOUR 

FIVE 

SIX 

SEVEN 
&  OVER 

NONE 

N/I 

N 

MALE 

13.0 

15.4 

17.8 

16.8 

7.1 

5.7 

12.4 

1.4 

10.3 

493 

FEMALE 

12.7 

18.6 

11.3 

15.4 

6.8 

10.4 

12.2 

2.7 

10.0 

221 

TOTAL 

12.9 

16.4 

15.8 

16.4 

7.0 

7.1 

12.3 

1.8 

10.3 

714 

TABLE  7:20 

JUVENILE 

COURT 

CASES: 

EDMONTON,  1965 

NUMBER  OF 

SIBLINGS  WITH 

JUVENILE 

RECORDS 

ONE 

TWO 

THREE 

FOUR 

FIVE 

SIX 

&  OVER 

NONE 

N/I 

N 

MALE 

16.8 

3.4 

.  0.8 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2. 

25.2 

53.1 

493 

FEMALE 

17.2 

3.6 

2.3 

0.5 

0.0 

0.0 

26.7 

49.8 

221 

TOTAL 

16.9 

3.5 

1.3 

0.3 

0.1 

0.1 

25.6 

52.2 

714 

235 


TABLE  7:21 


JUVENILE  COURT  CASES:  EDMONTON,  1965 
PREVIOUS  INFORMAL  COURT  APPEARANCE 


YES 

NO 

MALE 

13.4 

12.8 

FEMALE 

21.7 

26.2 

TOTAL 

15.9 

16.9 

OTHER 

N/I 

N 

0.6 

73.2 

493 

o 

• 

o 

52.0 

221 

0.4 

66.7 

714 

TABLE  7:22 

JUVENILE  COURT  CASES:  EDMONTON,  1965 
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TABLE  7:25 

SOCIO-ECONOMIC  STATUS  AND  JUVENILE  COURT  CASES 


1961  Wage  and 
Salary  Income 
per  Family 

Rank  in 
City 

Census 

Tract 

Number 
of  Cases 

Percentage 
of  Cases 

Rate  per 
Thousand 

High: 

$8,536 

1 

22 

4 

0.6 

4.1 

8,405 

2 

40 

13 

2.0 

14.0 

8,250 

3 

21 

4 

0.6 

3.8 

7,839 

4 

28 

5 

0.8 

6. 2 

7,298 

5 

17 

4 

0.6 

2.4 

— 

30 

4.5 

$4,451 

43 

11 

12 

1.8 

14.8 

4,155 

44 

10 

10 

1.5 

11.0 

3,985 

45 

39 

12 

1.8 

14.4 

3,847 

46 

20 

19 

2.9 

23.6 

3,502 

47 

15 

10 

1.5 

21.1 

63 

9.5 

Total  Juvenile  Court  Cases  661 
City  Average  13.3 


DELINQUENCY  CASES 
EDMONTON:  1965 


NOTES 

INSTITUTIONAL  POPULATION  IS  LOCATED  IN 
TRACTS  3.  19.  23.  AND  27.  SEE  TEXT  FOR 
EXPLANATORY  COMMENTS 

DELINQUENCY  RATES  ARE  COMPUTED  WITH 
1961  CENSUS  TRACT  POPULATIONS 
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CHAPTER  8 


SUMMARY  OF  GENERAL  RECOMMENDATIONS 

Specific  points  of  concern  directly  relevant  to  the  agencies 
involved  can  be  found  in  the  various  chapters.  The  intention  of  this  section 
is  to  highlight  more  general  suggestions. 

A.  Urban  Data 

1.  That  the  remaining  1961  Census  data  for  the  city  of  Edmonton 
be  tabulated  and  charted.  Some  centralized  permanent  data  source  needs  to 
be  developed  in  the  city. 

2.  That  the  1966  Census  data  for  the  city  of  Edmonton  be  tabulated 
and  charted. 

3.  That  plans  should  be  made  for  the  tabulation  and  charting  of 
the  1971  Census  data  in  order  to  examine  the  changes  of  the  population  in 
Edmonton  over  time. 

A.  That  the  enumeration  area  data  already  compiled  for  Edmonton 
be  examined. 

5.  That  the  1961  Census  data  for  the  city  of  Calgary  be  tabulated 
and  charted. 

6.  That  the  Edmonton  City  Census  data  tabulation  procedures  be 
revamped  and  that  additional  questions  of  analytic  value  be  included  on  the 
schedule. 

B.  Public  Agencies 

1.  That  record-keeping  practices  in  the  City  and  Provincial  Wel¬ 
fare  departments  and  the  Juvenile  Court  be  evaluated  with  a  view  to  improving 
the  quality,  standardization  and  retrievability  of  the  data. 

2.  That  the  present  processing  of  welfare  clients  in  social  ser¬ 
vice  agencies  be  examined  in  order  to  utilize  more  rehabilitation  techniques 
and  to  streamline  the  systems. 

3.  That  some  steps  be  taken  to  develop  a  provincial  integrated 
data  system  for  research  and  applied  purposes.  The  work  of  the  city  of 
Calgary  should  be  studied  in  this  regard. 

A.  That  public  agencies  be  made  aware  of  the  lack  of  knowledge 
of  the  nature  and  effectiveness  of  existing  programs.  This  lack  of  informa- 
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B.  Public  Agencies  (Cont'd) 

tion  is  to  be  found  among  many  persons  within  the  agencies,  those  who  need 
social  services  and  those  who  support  these  programs. 

C.  Research 

1.  That  the  technique  of  Social  Area  Analysis  be  further  examined 
for  other  Alberta  cities. 

2.  That  further  work  be  supported  in  the  developing  of  an  urban 
typology  useful  for  research  and  practical  governmental  needs. 

3.  That  a  comprehensive  social  survey  be  conducted  in  census  tract 
20  and  also  in  tracts  15,  19  and  39. 

4.  That  the  social  and  economic  characteristics  of  the  population 
of  any  potential  urban  renewal  areas  be  extensively  studied  prior  to  renewal. 

5.  That  research  in  urban  problems  be  cumulative  with  a  realistic 
set  of  priorities  established  and  dates  set.  An  institute  should  be  organized 
to  coordinate  such  research  in  the  city  of  Edmonton.  This  institute  could 
act  as  a  central  clearing-house  for  all  urban  data. 

6.  That  budget  allocations  for  all  agencies  involved  in  working 
on  social  problems  include  monies  for  evaluation,  research,  and  experimenta¬ 
tion. 

7.  That  the  terms  of  future  provincial  research  grants  be  estab¬ 
lished  in  conjunction  with  the  researchers  involved.  The  projects  should  be 
manageable  in  order  to  be  handled  in  some  depth.  All-encompassing  projects 
have  their  place  if  the  time,  personnel  and  money  are  available. 

D.  Proposed  Programs 

1.  That  a  coordinating  meeting  be  held  involving  all  interested 
parties  who  have  data  or  official  responsibility  concerning  urban  renewal 
areas . 

2.  That  a  workshop  be  established  to  evaluate  the  needs  of  per¬ 
sonnel  in  social  service  agencies,  i.e.,  recruitment,  training,  job  struc¬ 
ture,  etc. 

3.  That  a  data  workshop  be  established  to  evaluate  present  data 
collection  methods  at  use  in  governmental  agencies  in  order  to  up-date  their 
usefulness . 

4.  That  a  workshop  of  personnel  involved  in  the  apprehension, 
processing  and  treatment  of  juvenile  offenders  be  conducted.  Specifically 
the  Justice  Department  Report  should  be  studied  and  the  forthcoming  Alberta 
Royal  Commission  Report. 


D.  Proposed  Programs  (Cont'd) 


5.  That  the  further  development  of  in-service  training  programs 
in  public  agencies  include  work  in  research  methods. 

6.  That  the  city  develop  a  coordinating  body  to  produce  a  general 
picture  of  existing  activities  pertaining  to  social  and  physical  needs.  This 
body  could  then  point  out  needed  areas  of  research  and  bring  together  those 
working  on  similar  problems.  To  some  extent  a  body  such  as  the  Edmonton 
Welfare  Council  could  function  this  way. 

7.  That  this  report  be  distributed  to  local  agencies  involved  in 
social  planning  and  services  and  to  all  interested  parties. 


POSTSCRIPT 


As  a  postscript  to  the  study,  a  number  of  current  developments  in 
Edmonton  should  be  noted.  In  a  city  of  this  size  many  activities  are  being 
planned  which  directly  pertain  to  the  subject  matter  studied  and  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  made.  It  is  impossible  for  any  research  to  be  aware  of  all  current  work 
relevant  to  poverty,  but  the  following  have  come  to  the  author's  attention.  The 
Government  of  Alberta  should  support  and  stimulate  such  projects. 

Mr.  Jeff  Dodds  of  the  City  Treasury  Department  has  begun  to  develop  an 
integrated  data  system  for  his  department.  He  has  selected  a  number  of  basic 
items  of  information  and  is  coding  these  by  various  identifiers,  e.g.,  census 
tract.  In  time  this  system  may  incorporate  data  from  other  city  departments. 

This  work  would  benefit  from  consultation  with  representatives  of  the  Province, 
City  of  Calgary  and  the  University. 

The  Edmonton  Welfare  Council,  City  Welfare  Department  and  Urban  Renewal 
Section  of  the  City  Planning  Department  are  discussing  joint  projects  for  the 
Boyle  Street  Area.  Some  plans  are  being  made  to  develop  a  centre  in  the  area 
which  will  aid  in  giving  a  social  picture  of  the  residents.  The  need  for  more 
information  on  life  in  this  area  has  been  acknowledged.  This  move  to  see  the 
area  from  the  inside,  or  as  the  residents  see  it,  should  be  encouraged. 

The  City  Welfare  Department  is  involved  in  a  creative  reassessment  of 
their  Juvenile  Probation  work.  Mr.  Donald  Pierce  and  other  probation  workers  are 
attempting  to  develop  basic  information  files  on  their  cases  in  order  to  evaluate 
the  effect  of  their  probation  work. 

Two  additional  programs  bear  watching.  One,  guided  by  Jim  Alison,  pro¬ 
poses  enlisting  a  group  of  former  juvenile  probationers  to  aid  present  student 
volunteers  who  work  directly  with  welfare  families.  With  proper  financing  and 
evaluation  these  approaches  may  prove  of  value  in  the  guidance  of  juvenile  pro¬ 
bationers. 

More  creative  and  even  radical  programs  need  to  be  encouraged  and 
implemented.  The  Government  of  Alberta  should  initiate  new  programs  based  on 
sound  research  and  evaluate  these.  Selected  types  of  welfare  recipients  should  be 
handled  on  an  experimental  basis.  Some  of  the  contemplated  programs  of  Manpower, 
the  City  Welfare  Department  or  the  Canadian  Welfare  Council  to  make  unemployable 
men  employable  would  be  cases  in  point.  The  Government  of  Alberta  should  be 
alerted  to  all  such  programs,  record  the  findings  and  distribute  this  information. 
Much  of  the  initiative  for  creating  and  implementing  such  "poverty"  programs  must 
remain  with  the  Provincial  Government,  aided  by  professional  consultants. 
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O.C.  968/66 


Approved  and  Ordered , 

Grant  McEwan 

LIEUTENANT  GOVERNOR 

Edmonton,  Tuesday,  June  7th,  1966. 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Honourable  the  Acting  President  of 
the  Council,  dated  June  6th,  1966,  the  Executive  Council  advises  that  the 
Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council  hereby  orders  as  follows: 

1.  That  DR.  GEORGE  KUPFER  of  the  City  of  Edmonton,  Associate  Professor  at 
the  University  of  Alberta  in  the  City  of  Edmonton,  be  and  is  hereby  appointed 
to  undertake  as  Associate  Research  Director,  a  study  in  the  City  of  Edmonton 
as  part  of  the  project  known  as  Community  Opportunity  Assessment  in  Alberta 
in  conjunction  with  the  program  of  the  Human  Resources  Development  Office; 

2.  That  with  respect  to  his  study,  the  said  Dr.  George  Kupfer,  in  consulta¬ 
tion  with  the  Research  Director  of  the  Community  Opportunity  Assessment  study 
project,  Dr.  C.W.  Hobart,  be  responsible  for: 

(a)  developing  a  specific  research  design  for  the  study  in  the  City 
of  Edmonton, 

(b)  supervising  all  field  studies, 

(c)  co-ordinating  and  analyzing  the  studies  made, 

and  be  required  upon  completion  to  submit  a  report  to  the  Executive  Council; 

3.  That  the  said  Dr.  George  Kupfer  is  authorized  to  engage  the  services  of 
consultants,  graduate  students,  interviewers  and  such  other  persons  consider¬ 
ed  necessary  to  carry  out  the  study; 

4.  That  the  following  expenses  are  authorized  in  connection  with  the  said 
study : 

(a)  to  the  said  Dr.  George  Kupfer  the  sum  of  $2500.00  with  $1000.00 
of  that  amount  payable  on  the  submission  of  a  progress  report  on 
or  before  August  1st,  1966  and  the  remainder  payable  after  the 
submission  of  the  completed  study  report  to  the  Executive  Council, 

(b)  to  any  consultant  engaged  by  Dr.  Kupfer,  such  remuneration  as  may 
be  approved  by  the  President  of  the  Executive  Council, 

( >- )  to  each  graduate  student  engaged  by  Dr.  Kupfer,  remuneration  at 
a  rate  not  exceeding  $460.00  per  month, 


(d)  to  each  interviewer  engaged  by  Dr.  Kupfer,  remuneration  at  a 
rate  not  exceeding  $20.00  per  day; 

5.  That  subsistence  and  travelling  allowances  be  paid 

(a)  to  Dr.  Kupfer  at  the  rates  applicable  to  employees  in  the  Public 
Service  of  the  Province  having  a  salary  grade  of  Grade  31  or 
higher;  and 

(b)  to  any  persons  engaged  by  Dr.  Kupfer  pursuant  to  paragraph  3 
at  the  rates  applicable  to  employees  in  the  Public  Service  of 
the  Province  having  a  salary  grade  below  Grade  31; 

6.  That  where  Dr.  Kupfer  or  any  person  engaged  by  or  pursuant  to  paragraph 

3  uses  a  privately  owned  automobile  in  the  course  of  his  duties  in  connection 
with  the  study,  travelling  allowance  be  paid  therefor  at  the  rates  specified 
in  clause  (b)  of  section  9  of  the  Regulations  Governing  the  Payment  of 
Subsistence  and  Travelling  Allowances; 

7.  That  the  total  of  all  expenditures  incurred  under  this  Order  not  exceed 
$15,000.00; 

8.  That  all  expenses  incurred  in  connection  with  the  said  study  be  charged 
to  Appropriation  2708  -  Surveys  and  Commissions,  Treasury  Department. 


A.J.  Weeks 


ACTING  CHAIRMAN 


Introduction  Item  B 


NEW  DIMENSIONS  IN  SOCIAL  PLANNING 

Talk  given  at  the  annual  public  meeting  of  the  Edmonton  Welfare  Council 
Jubilee  Auditorium  Club  Room  -  8:00  p.m.  Dec.  1,  1966 
Dr.  George  Kupfer,  Department  of  Sociology 

I  have  been  asked  to  present  an  initial  address  at  this  meeting  con¬ 
cerning  "New  Dimensions  in  Social  Planning."  I  would  like  to  outline  the  par¬ 
ticular  role  that  I  wish  to  play.  I  am  not  coming  to  you  as  an  expert  who  can 
tell  you  what  this  community  must  do  to  meet  its  needs.  I  have  no  claim  to  a 
complete  body  of  knowledge,  nor  wisdom  to  implement  this  knowledge  in  meeting 
the  needs  of  Edmonton.  However,  I  have  lived  and  worked  in  this  community, 
and,  through  this,  I  have  developed  some  ideas  about  the  problems  being  faced 
by  this  city.  You  will  have  to  assess  the  correctness  of  my  views,  and  you 
will  have  to  participate  in  the  development  of  programs  to  handle  the  situation 
that  I  outline.  Thus,  my  purpose  tonight  is  to  outline  certain  broad  changes 
which  are  taking  place  in  the  local  community  that  are  forcing  people  who  are 
attempting  to  improve  society  into  a  reassessment  of  their  activities.  My  main 
premise  is  that  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  present  community,  we  must  not  only 
initiate  new  programs,  reassess  old  ones,  and  work  together  to  achieve  agreed- 
upon  objectives,  but  must  see  to  it  that  our  work  is  an  integrated,  coordinated 
part  of  an  overall  plan. 

The  new  dimensions  involved  in  social  planning  have  been  well  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  25th  anniversary  publication  of  the  Edmonton  Welfare  Council 
which  I  will  take  liberty  in  re-phrasing  slightly:  If  we,  that  is,  representa¬ 
tives  of  Government  and  remedial  welfare  agencies,  are  to  truly  have  an  impact 
on  the  development  of  our  community  and  our  country  to  better  serve  human  needs 
we  must  develop  a  capacity  for  collaboration  with  the  major  social  institutions 
in  our  society...  This  means  assisting  them  to  better  fulfill  their  tradi¬ 
tional  roles  and  help  them  to  develop  working  relationships  where  mutual  colla¬ 
boration  is  in  the  public  interest.  In  so  far  as  these  institutions  are  suc¬ 
cessful  in  adapting  to  new  situations  in  order  to  meet  new  needs,  the  stress 
on  the  remedial  welfare  organizations,  both  public  and  private,  will  be  pre¬ 
vented.  If  these  institutions  do  not  successfully  perform  their  allotted  func¬ 
tions,  we  can  anticipate  a  serious  increase  in  pressures  for  services  of 
remedial  welfare  agencies.^" 
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The  time  has  come  when  no  man,  nor  group  of  men,  nor  level  of 
government  can  remedy  the  ills  of  the  society  without  a  deliberate  search  for 
the  cooperation  of  the  individuals  and  groups  involved.  Action  and  cooperation 
must  become  handmaidens  of  intelligent,  encompassing  planning. 

Now  I  would  briefly  like  to  outline  the  changes  that  are  taking 
place  in  Canada  and  in  Edmonton  which  necessitate  a  new  level  of  cooperation 
and  planning.  Cooperation  and  planning  must  include  the  three  levels  of 
government,  the  established  voluntary  agencies,  interested  citizens,  and  the 
people  for  whom  the  programs  are  being  designed.  What  are  the  changes  which 
are  forcing  us  to  reconsider  our  former  ways  and  which  are  pushing  us  to,  I 
hope,  a  new  consensus? 

I.  There  is  an  increasing  availability  of  federal  funds  designed  to  meet 
local  needs,  Irrespective  of  how  one  perceives  government  involvement  in  local 
affairs,  the  federal  government  is  involved.  The  questions  to  be  raised  are, 
"How  should  their  intervention  take  place?"  and  "How  should  their  intervention 
in  terms  of  funds  be  utilized?"  It  is  not  just  the  availability  of  poverty  and 
housing  funds,  for  example,  that  drives  us  to  a  new  level  of  planning,  but  it 
is  the  fact  that  the  federal  government  is  reaching  into  our  community  through 
many  channels.  The  lack  of  intelligent  planning  and  integration  of  the  inter¬ 
action  of  government  with  the  province,  the  city  and  local  agencies  is  to  be 
deplored.  For  example,  there  is  the  problem  that  federal  monies  are  available 
for  low  cost  public  housing,  but  the  community  has  not  seen  fit  nor  been  able 
to  make  extensive  use  of  these  funds.  Thus,  the  issue  is  raised  as  to  how 
funds  can  be  linked  to  known  community  needs.  Who  or  what  organization  is  to 
act  as  the  mediator  between  the  federal  government  and  its  many  and  varied 
agencies  as  they  make  funds  and  programs  available  to  us?  For  example,  recent¬ 
ly  a  Federal  agency  was  planning  to  build  homes  for  Indians  in  an  Alberta 
community.  This  agency  did  not  contact  the  Provincial  Government  which  also 
has  an  interest  in  this.  As  well, the  agency  did  not  ascertain  the  interests  of 
the  Indians  or  the  community  involved.  Just  for  the  record,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  study  the  situation,  but  the  community  refused  to  be  studied. 

II.  The  second  trend  I  would  like  to  point  out  concerns  the  increasing 

availability  of  provincial  funds  to  meet  local  needs.  With  the  advent  of  the 

2 

Preventive  Social  Service  Act  in  this  particular  province,  we  again  see  that 
funds  are  being  made  available  to  local  communities  for  projects  deemed  neces¬ 
sary.  The  provincial  government  will  share  in  the  cost  of  these  projects, 
paying  some  80  per  cent  of  what  is  involved.  Thus,  the  community  must  analyze 
its  needs  in  order  that  they  might  be  met.  Is  it  the  wisest  use  of  funds  to 
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have  each  agency  separately  present  its  needs  and  program?  At  what  point 
will  agency  or  group  plans  be  at  variance  with  or  overlapping  the  work 
of  other  programs  in  the  city?  Who  is  to  oversee  or  lay  the  ground  rules 
for  the  assessment  of  "good"  and  "bad"  programs?  One  other  consideration, 
and  one  not  out  of  the  realm  of  possibility,  concerns  whether  or  not  these 
funds  will  actually  be  used.  We  have  the  province  of  Alberta  offering  public 
funds  for  the  first  time  to  subsidize  private  action  to  fulfill  unmet  social 
needs.  To  what  extent  would  this  funding  operation  cut  across  and  into  the 
work  of  other  provincial  agencies  or  the  U.C.F.?  This  is  also  a  question 
that  needs  to  be  considered.  Certainly  the  spending  of  funds  without  a  total 
community  plan  being  considered  or  significant  degrees  of  cooperation  may 
raise  more  problems  than  it  solves. 

III.  A  third  force  I  see  operative  in  our  society  today  is  the  prolifi- 
cation  of  governmental  and  voluntary  agencies  attempting  to  meet  similar 
societal  needs.  My  concern  with  this  particular  point  has  been  developed 
through  some  of  my  recent  contacts  with  agency  people  who  work  with  native 
peoples.  The  prolif ication  in  itself  is  not  necessarily  bad;  however,  when 
the  prolif ication  represents  many  and  varied  attempts  to  reach  the  native 
peoples,  attempts  which  at  times  are  at  variance  with  one  another,  the  prob¬ 
lem  does  become  serious.  We  are  at  a  point  in  our  social  development  where 
we  need  to  treat  native  peoples  and  other  members  of  problem  groups  as  whole 
individuals.  You  are  all  aware  of  the  numerous  incidents  of  "buck  passing" 
which  have  been  recounted  by  Indians.  This  does  not  mean  the  destruction  of 
individual  agencies  but  does  foreshadow  a  greater  need  for  integration  and 
cooper at  ion. 

IV.  The  fourth  trend  is  the  developing  recognition  that  many  of  our  pro¬ 
grams  have  not  been  successful  in  meeting  the  needs  of  the  people  they  were 
designed  to  serve.  This  recognition  concerning  the  people  of  Indian  ancestry 
has  become  quite  clear  at  this  point  in  our  history.  Massive  doses  of  fin¬ 
ances  and  personnel  in  programs  that  are  basically  unworkable  will  not N resolve 
the  issues  involved.  I  am  reminded  of  the  agency  which  came  to  my  attention 
recently  which  refused  to  have  its  work  assessed  because  it  was  doing  such 
a  good  job  and  no  one  should  dare  question  what  they  were  doing.  I  am  also 
reminded  of  the  story  I  heard  recently  of  the  agency  which  refused  to  keep 
detailed  records  of  their  work  because  this  would  then  lead  people  to  view 
their  operations  from  a  purely  statistical  and  inhuman  standpoint.  Who  or 
what  groups  are  to  present  the  over-all  plan  within  which  many  voluntary  and 
governmental  agencies  can  operate  to  meet  particular  needs?  How  are  we  to 
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be  guided  to  honest  and  open  assessment  of  welfare  programs? 

V.  A  fifth  trend  that  I  see  in  our  local  situation  is  the  developing 

recognition  of  the  inter-dependence  of  all  agencies  as  they  deal  with  social 

3 

needs.  In  my  own  study  of  poverty  in  Edmonton,  I  found  it  necessary  to 
contact  federal,  provincial,  city  and  voluntary  agency  people.  In  addition, 

I  found  it  necessary  to  talk  to  people  who  were  and  who  were  not  on  welfare. 

It  became  crystal  clear  that  the  people  involved  in  meeting  the  poverty  needs 
clearly  understood  that  their  work  was  closely  involved  with  the  work  of 
others.  However,  this  recognition  of  interdependence  did  not  always  lead 
to  overt  cooperation  and  concerted  action.  For  example,  there  was  a  clear 
recognition  that  the  city  of  Edmonton  could  learn  a  great  deal  about  urban 
renewal  from  other  cities  which  were  involved  in  similar  programs,  e.g., 
Calgary.  However,  this  recognition  did  not  lend  itself  to  the  actual  ex¬ 
change  of  ideas,  programs,  policies,  and  problems.  Thus,  I  see  the  recogni¬ 
tion  as  positive,  but  action  as  negative  with  respect  to  groups  working  on 
similar  problems.  Often  times  "city  pride"  or  "agency  safeguards"  interfere 
with  beneficial  and  necessary  cooperation.  Many  people  who  are  working  to 
meet  human  needs  recognize  that  they  cannot  go  it  alone.  Who  then  is  to 
bring  these  people  together  for  discussion?  Who  is  to  point  out  to  various 
agencies  that  their  work  overlaps  with  the  work  of  other  agencies? 

VI.  This  leads  me  to  my  sixth  trend  which  I  think  is  forcing  a  new  per¬ 
spective  on  social  planning — that  is,  the  lack  of  sufficient  communication 
channels  between  governmental  and  various  voluntary  agencies  which  are  con¬ 
cerned  with  similar  problems.  Over  and  over  again  in  my  wanderings  from 
office  to  office  in  this  city  the  comment  was  made  to  me,  "I  didn't  know  that; 
that's  very  interesting."  This  occurred,  though  the  agency  that  I  was  talking 
to  was  across  the  street  from  the  agency  that  I  had  just  come  from.  At  times, 
this  lack  of  communication  is  costly  and  time  consuming.  I  am  reminded  of  the 
story  of  the  two  government  agencies  which  were  negotiating  with  the  same 
farmer  for  his  land.  One  agency  desired  the  land  for  a  reservoir;  the  other 
agency  desired  it  for  a  park.  The  farmer  was  confused!  Is  it  possible  that 
government  agencies  do  not  communicate  with  each  other?  Obviously,  this  is 
very  much  of  a  problem  and  one  that  can  create  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  in 
the  meeting  of  social  needs.  Funds  are  misspent;  programs  are  poorly  designed, 
and  a  good  deal  of  overlapping  work  is  developed. 

This  does  not  only  occur  at  the  agency  level;  it  occurs  at  the 
individual  level.  More  than  one  person  has  told  my  wife,  who  has  been  inter¬ 
viewing  welfare  cases  for  specific  projects  for  over  a  year  now,  "You  are  the 
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first  person  who  has  asked  me  why  I  am  the  way  I  am,  or  how  I  think  I  got 
this  way,  or  what  I  would  like  to  see  happen  to  me."  Are  social  workers 
heartless?  No,  but  perhaps  they  become  so  enmeshed  in  agency  work  that  they 
do  not  have  time  to  listen  to  what  the  client  has  to  say  about  his  own  needs. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  the  money  being  spent  on  welfare  is  being  inappro¬ 
priately  used,  nor  that  all  welfare  workers  do  not  have  the  best  interests 
of  their  clients  at  heart.  A  serious  example  of  this  principle  concerns  a 
national  agency  with  headquarters  in  Ottawa  which  makes  periodic  trips 
through  this  city  to  deal  with  various  governmental  agencies  but  does  not 
bother  to  communicate  or  inform  its  own  local  organization  of  what  is  going 
on.  Could  better  communication  channels  be  established?  Could  planning  be 
engaged  to  include  all  significant  parties  to  a  project?  Perhaps  the  ques¬ 
tion  should  be  rephrased. . .  This  must  be  done  if  we  are  to  intelligently 
and  properly  meet  the  needs  of  our  community. 

VII.  Another  force  at  work  is  related  to  some  of  the  above  items — this 
concerns  the  lack  of  adequate  information  on  local  needs  which  can  be  used 
as  a  basis  to  design  and  assess  programs.  Yes,  monies  are  available.  Yes, 
people  are  available  and  interested  to  act.  However,  how  are  they  to  act? 
What  are  they  to  do?  A  good  many  of  the  briefs  presented  to  various  commis¬ 
sions  such  as  the  delinquency  commission  base  their  recommendations  on  ideas 
about  what  they  think  is,  not  necessarily  what  is.  There  are  a  good  many 
myths  existent  about  the  needs  in  any  community.  Somewhere  along  the  line  we 
desperately  need  to  develop  a  better  basis  of  information  on  the  problems  of 
delinquency,  poverty,  urban  renewal,  education,  health,  etc.  I  have  received 
the  utmost  courtesy  and  cooperation  from  every  governmental  agency  that  I 
have  approached  for  information.  However,  I  believe  that  I  can  sensitively 
say  that  one  of  the  greatest  problems  with  respect  to  the  information  that 
has  been  revealed  by  many  agencies  is  that  information  is  not  retrievable, 
and  it  is  not  comparable.  Often  it  is  information  kept  for  information's 
sake  alone,  or  to  meet  very  narrow  agency  needs.  Who  is  to  raise  questions 
as  to  the  need  of  information?  Who  is  to  bring  together  interested  peoples 
to  work  out  mutually  satisfying  methods  for  acquiring  better  information? 

Is  it  possible  to  design  action  programs  to  meet  needs  which  are  ill-defined, 
undefined,  and  mis-def ined ?  As  more  and  more  money  becomes  available  and  as 
moi e  and  more  programs  are  designed,  the  need  for  information  will  increase. 
>.e  cannot  wait  for  perfect  information  to  act,  but  we  certainly  can  begin  to 
piepare  the  kinds  of  information  that  we  need  in  order  to  act  and  in  order 
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to  assess  how  we  have  acted. 


VIII.  In  the  interim,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  there  may  be  a 
general  apathy  and  ignorance  of  the  larger  community  as  to  the  needs  of 
its  citizens.  Though  I  have  not  completely  analyzed  my  own  questionnaire 
data  from  this  city,  there  are  a  few  points  that  I  think  can  be  stated  at 
this  time.  I  will  illustrate  my  remarks  from  attitudes  toward  welfare,  but 
these  remarks  could  be  just  as  well  illustrated  from  attitudes  toward  govern¬ 
ment,  or  Indians,  or  urban  renewal,  etc.  There  seems  to  be  a  strong  belief 
among  people  who  receive  welfare  that  welfare  recipients  do  not  deserve 
welfare  and  that  they  are  misusing  it;  there  appears  to  be  a  strong  belief 
among  the  general  public  that  welfare  people  are  lazy,  undeserving,  and 
that  they  mismanage  what  is  given  to  them.  However,  when  one  examines  the 
actual  welfare  recipient,  one  finds  that  he  feels  that  he  is  deserving  and 
is  using  the  funds  properly,  but  that  it  is  a  desperate  shame  to  be  in  such 
a  condition.  To  what  extent  is  this  true,  and  to  what  extent  do  these  myths 
operate  in  our  society— operate  in  such  a  way  as  to  hinder  the  development 
of  new  programs  or  the  proper  assessment  of  old  programs?  At  this  early 
state,  it  is  my  contention  that  welfare  monies  in  some  90  per  cent  of  the 
cases  are  being  spent  in  accordance  with  the  law  and  in  accordance  with  soc¬ 
ially  recognized  legitimate  needs.  Two  studies  done  in  the  United  States, 

4 

Facts ,  Fallacies,  and  Future:  A  Study  of  Aid  to  Dependent  Children,  and 
the  Eligibility  of  Families  Receiving  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children f* 

found  that  a  relatively  small  proportion  of  recipients  of  this  particular 
form  of  welfare  were  engaged  in  apparent  or  detectable  chiseling.  In  fact, 
when  one  examines  the  record  of  the  fifty  states  with  respect  to  A.D.C.F.,  we 
find  that  anywhere  from  83  per  cent  to  100  per  cent  of  all  families  were 
eligible  for  the  assistance  that  they  were  receiving.  In  the  majority  of 
states,  the  percentages  were  in  the  high  90' s.  Must  we  debase  others  in  order 
to  foster  our  own  conceptions  of  well-being?  Must  we  degrade  our  own  programs 
of  welfare  in  order  not  to  point  the  finger  at  a  society  which  may  make  or 
contribute  to  these  needs?  I  believe  that  many  creative  and  inventive  kinds 
of  programs  will  not  be  able  to  be  instituted  until  the  ignorance  of  the 
public  is  handled  and  until  the  majority  of  "better  off"  citizens  recognize 
that  welfare  should  not  be  a  begrudged  charity,  but  an  absolute  necessity. 

One  can  mention  many  other  myths  with  respect  to  welfare — namely  that  people 
on  welfare  do  not  wish  to  work;  they  never  want  to  improve  themselves;  they 
have  been  on  welfare  for  considerable  periods  of  time,  etc.  Many  myths  have 
as  their  purpose  the  maintenance  of  the  status  quo.  How  much  of  the  human 
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need  that  we  desire  to  meet  is  due  to  the  structuring  of  our  own  society 
and  our  own  particular  agencies?  Recently,  Paul  Goodman  wrote  in  Commentary, 
Nov.,  1966,  "Human  beings  tend  to  be  excluded  when  a  logistic  [operations] 
style  becomes  universally  pervasive,  so  that  values  and  data  that  cannot  be 
standardized  and  programmed  are  disregarded;  when  function  is  adjusted  to 
the  technology  rather  than  technology  to  function;  when  technology  is  treated 
as  a  good  in  itself,  like  science,  rather  than  being  regulated  by  political 
and  moral  prudence;  when  there  develops  an  establishment  of  managers  and 
experts  who  alone  license  and  allot  resources,  and  which  deludes  itself  that 
it  knows  the  only  right  method  and  is  omnicompetent.  Then  common  folk  become 
docile  clients,  maintained  by  sufferance,  or  they  are  treated  as  deviant." 

"The  great  enemy  of  truth,"  the  late  president  Kennedy  suggested  in 
his  1962  Commencement  address  at  Yale  University,  "is  very  often  not  the  lie 
— deliberate,  contrived,  and  dishonest — but  the  myth — persistent,  persuasive, 
and  unrealistic."  We  need  to  pool  our  resources  to  raise  the  level  of 
community  information  and  to  break  through  the  barriers  of  apathy  in  order  to 
meet  needs. 

IX.  The  next  trend  that  I  would  like  to  comment  on  concerns  the  failure 
of  most  present  specialized  agency  programs  to  meet  total  community  needs. 

Many  agencies,  governmental  and  private,  work  on  specific  outcroppings  of 
larger  social  problems.  Certainly  one  can  find  a  house  for  an  Indian,  find 
him  a  job,  give  him  clothes,  give  him  food,  but  this  is  not  meeting  the  over¬ 
all  problem.  Thus,  we  do  not  plan  at  a  broad  level  in  order  to  integrate  the 
effect  of  specialized  programs  so  that  the  larger  problem  may  be  met.  One  of 
the  reasons  that  people  are  afraid  to  have  their  individual  programs  analyzed 
is  that  an  agency  can  come  to  exist  for  the  agency  itself.  We  have  a  term 
for  this;  we  call  it  "Kingdom  Building."  Sociology  is  replete  with  examples 
of  agencies  whose  functions  were  no  longer  necessary.  They  refused  to  die. 

1  hey  insisted  that  their  own  existence  was  more  important  than  the  needs 
that  they  met;  therefore,  they  began  to  incorporate  other  needs.  Another 
problem  in  this  area,  of  course,  is  that  when  any  agency's  program  is  assessed, 
by  implication  it  may  mean  that  the  status  quo  of  that  organization  is  de¬ 
stroyed.  We  must  take  great  pains,  particularly  in  government  agencies,  to 
indicate  that  assessment  in  the  development  of  new  programs  does  not  mean  the 
destruction  and  elimination  of  individuals  who  are  already  involved  in  existing 
programs .  Once  people  are  aware  that  they  can  communicate  freely  without  the 
potential  loss  of  their  job  or  position,  great  gains  can  be  made  in  the  resolu- 


tion  of  any  problem.  I  saw  this  work  beautifully  at  a  recent  week-long 
conference  that  I  attended  at  the  Western  Cooperative  College  in  Saskatoon. ^ 
The  focus  of  discussion  there  was  on  the  role  of  the  Canadian  Indian  Friend¬ 
ship  Centres  across  Canada.  Once  each  individual  recognized  that  no  one  was 
there  to  destroy  his  job,  or  his  agency,  or  to  maintain  non-Indian  supremacy, 
communication  flowed;  experiences  were  shared,  and  constructive  ideas  and 
programs  were  developed.  Such  a  climate  must  be  made  among  agencies  that 
are  working  on  similar  problems.  Who  is  to  do  this?  Who  is  to  bring  people 
together  on  neutral  ground  to  explore  issues  of  common  need? 

I  have  endeavored  to  indicate  to  you  that  there  are  forces  at  work 
in  this  community  which  make  it  an  absolute  necessity  that  all  of  us  become 
concerned  with  the  need  for  broad  cooperative  social  planning.  This  planning 
is  necessary  if  we  are  to  meet  the  great  challenges  presented  by  human  need 
today. 

I  should  mention  that  by  social  planning  I  do  not  mean  government 
planning — that  is,  absolute  control  by  any  level  of  government  over  all  the 
activities  of  its  citizenry.  I  do  not  mean  control  by  the  "good"  part  of 
society  over  the  "bad"  part  of  society.  I  do  not  mean  the  submersion  of  one 
government  agency  or  group  of  agencies  or  any  voluntary  agencies  to  a  super 
agency!  Rather,  I  mean  open,  cooperative,  compromising  inter-action  and 
development  of  programs  based  on  fact,  not  fiction.  Not  everyone  will  be 
involved  in  all  planning,  but  some  organization  needs  to  be  concerned  with 
the  total  Edmonton  community.  What  that  organization  should  be,  how  it  should 
be  structured  and  organized,  how  it  should  function — these  issues  have  not  yet 
been  resolved.  I  am  of  the  firm  conviction,  however,  that  we  need  to  be  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  correct  problems  in  order  to  come  up  with  the  correct  answers. 
One  of  the  problems  at  this  point  in  the  history  of  this  community  is  a  need 
for  broad  community-based  planning  which  involves  a  liaison  role  between  the 
three  levels  of  government,  the  voluntary  agencies,  and  the  citizens  of  the 
community.  In  order  that  this  might  not  only  be  a  speech  of  broad  generali¬ 
zations,  which  it  purposely  was,  I  would  like  to  point  out  a  few  recommenda¬ 
tions  that  I  would  make  for  Edmonton  at  this  time. 

First,  the  role  of  the  Edmonton  Welfare  Council  should  continue  to 
be  carefully  assessed  by  both  its  own  staff,  its  board,  and  the  member  volun¬ 
tary  agencies.  This,  in  all  probability,  would  necessitate  an  open  meeting 
wherein  the  relationship  of  the  Edmonton  Welfare  Council  to  the  needs  of  the 
community  would  be  assessed. 


My  second  recommendation,  basically  in  view  of  the  great  amounts  of 
money  available  to  the  city,  is  that  a  local  working  conference  between  the 
city,  province  and  voluntary  agency  representatives  be  set  up.  This  local 
working  conference  would  focus  on  issues  such  as  the  Indian  in  the  city ,  the 
need  for  public  housing,  urban  renewal,  present  welfare  program,  and  particu¬ 
larly  an  explanation  of  recent  laws  and  programs  and  their  implications  for 
the  work  of  other  government  and  voluntary  agencies  in  the  city.  Also,  a 
complete  run-down  of  work  in  progress  would  be  given. 

My  third  recommendation:  Edmonton  should  invite  the  other  large 
urban  welfare  councils  and  the  national  welfare  council  to  this  city  to 
discuss  the  role  of  welfare  councils  in  society,  and  particularly  the  role  of 
the  national  body  in  Ottawa.  This  conference  should  be  designed  as  both  a 
learning  experience  and  to  establish  better  lines  of  communication  between 
local  welfare  councils  and  the  national  welfare  council.  At  this  time,  the 
role  of  the  federal  government  in  its  new  programs  involving  welfare  could 
be  outlined  and  assessed. 

The  fourth  recommendation:  a  meeting  between  representatives  of 
voluntary  agencies  and  particular  government  agencies  which  use  volunteer 
work  should  be  organized.  An  attempt  to  clarify  the  role  of  volunteers  in 
government  agencies  should  be  made.  Examine  the  question  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  government  is  able  to  use  and  utilize  the  talents  and  resources  of 
interested  citizens  in  the  community.  We  certainly  will  not  change  our  soc¬ 
iety  by  talk  and  talk  alone.  It  has  been  said  that  talk  is  cheap.  That  is 
true,  but  misguided  action  can  be  disastrous.  Let  us  keep  on  seeking  to  meet 
human  needs  in  the  community  as  we  see  them,  but  let  us  cooperate  in  planning 
better  programs  for  the  future. 

In  closing,  let  me  present  a  14th  Century  story  concerning  the  town 
of  Hinkeldinkl.  Its  citizens  were  known  for  their  wisdom.  They  went  far  and 
wide  helping  others  solve  their  problems.  While  at  work  in  other  places, 
their  own  community  fell  into  great  difficulty.  In  order  to  be  able  to  return 
to  solve  their  own  problems,  they  decided  to  become  fools.  This  way  no  one 
would  desire  their  services  and  they  would  be  free  to  work  at  home.  It  worked 
Ihey  returned  home  and  proved  their  foolishness  by  running  their  own  town  in 
a  very  foolish  way. 


Introduction  Item  C 


October  3,  1966 


Dear  Erick, 


Enclosed  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  work  I  have  conducted  relating 
to  poverty  in  Edmonton.  My  staff  and  I  are  presently  preparing  all  the  data 
for  analysis.  In  addition,  a  number  of  charts  and  maps  are  being  prepared  to 
portray  these  data.  I  have  not  included  all  the  work  conducted  but  only 
those  items  which  were  of  major  significance. 

No  further  data  collection  is  presently  contemplated  and  all  our 
resources  are  now  being  expended  on  the  analysis  and  report  preparation. 

Yours  sincerely, 


George  Kupfer 
Assistant  Professor 


GK/rb 


October  3,  1966 


Mr.  Erick  Schmidt, 

Coordinator,  Executive  Council, 

Human  Resources  Research  and  Development, 
314  Legislative  Building, 

Edmonton,  Alberta 

Dear  Erick: 


Re:  Progress  Report 

Community  Opportunity  Assessment 
In  Alberta  for  the  Human  Resources 
Development  Office 

Thus  far  the  above  research  has  been  engaged  in  the  following  types 

of  study: 


1.  A  complete  report  on  the  entire  case  load  of  the  Edmonton 
City  Welfare  Office  as  of  May  1966  has  been  made.  The  information 
gathered  includes  address  of  recipient,  age,  family  size,  marital 
status,  ethnicity,  birth  place,  type  and  amount  of  assistance.  The 
above  report  entailed  the  cooperation  of  each  social  worker  employed 
by  the  office.  Each  worker  went  through  their  individual  case  loads 
and  compiled  the  data  requested  by  the  researcher.  These  data  should 
give  us  an  accurate  picture  of  the  work  load  of  the  city  welfare  office 
and  the  basic  characteristics  of  welfare  recipients. 

2.  A  complete  report  was  made  on  the  current  case  load  of  the 
Edmonton  Regional  Office  of  the  Provincial  Welfare.  One  of  our 
workers  has  gone  through  the  active  files  of  this  office  and  has  gathered 
information  on  all  social  assistance  and  social  allowance  cases. 
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Information  gathered  includes  address  of  recipient,  age,  marital  status, 
birth  place,  type  and  amount  of  assistance. 

3.  A  complete  report  has  been  made  on  the  Juvenile  Court  in 
the  City  of  Edmonton.  One  of  our  workers  has  gathered  data  from  the 
delinquency  case  load  of  both  juvenile  judges  for  the  year  of  1965. 
Information  gathered  includes  address  of  offender,  age,  family  size, 
type  of  offence,  number  of  offences,  and  sentence. 

4.  The  census  data  for  the  City  of  Edmonton  compiled  by  the 
Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  in  1961  has  been  assessed  and  tabulated. 
The  data  have  been  compiled  by  census  tracts  and  enumeration  areas. 

These  data  have  been  used  to  develop  a  social  area  typology  of 
Edmonton  areas.  This  typology  has  been  used  as  a  guide  in  selecting 

a  sample  population  for  study. 

5.  Utilizing  the  aforementioned  population  data  some  600 
intensive  personal  interviews  have  been  conducted  in  the  City  of 
Edmonton.  These  interviews  were  conducted  by  ten  full-time 
interviewers  during  the  first  two  weeks  of  August.  The  data  gathered 
has  been  coded  and  prepared  for  analysis.  Included  in  the  question¬ 
naire  is  material  on  the  respondents’  occupational  history,  education, 
geographic  mobility,  use  of  welfare  agencies,  attitudes  toward  welfare 
and  welfare  recipients,  family  structure,  and  several  other  variables 
which  are  of  interest  in  a  comprehensive  analysis  of  poverty. 

6.  In  addition  to  the  above  major  projects,  a  large  number  of 
contacts  have  been  made  by  the  researcher  with  various  data  collection 
agencies  in  this  city  and  elsewhere.  These  agencies  have  provided 
maps,  data  and  assistance.  For  example,  official  visits  were  made  to 
the  following  persons: 

Mr.  S.  Bishop,  Executive  Director,  Edmonton  Welfare  Council 

Mr.  K.  Wass,  Superintendent,  Social  Service  Dept.,  City  of 
Edmonton 

Mr.  M.D.  MacGillivray ,  Supervisor  of  Edmonton  Regional  Office, 
Provincial  Welfare 

Mr.  D.  McCullough,  Urban  Renewal,  City  of  Edmonton 

Mr.  W.  Walchuk,  City  Planning  Department,  Edmonton 
Chief  Research  Section 

Mr.  W.  Rogers,  Provincial  Government,  Data  Processing 

Mr.  A.  Ustenov,  Regional  Officer,  Dominion  Bureau  of 
Statistics 

Mr.  L.  Scott,  Civic  Census,  City  of  Edmonton 

Mr.  J.  Whitford,  Provincial  Coordinator,  Community 
Development 

7.  Several  joint  meetings  have  been  held  in  Edmonton  and  Calgary 
in  order  to  coordinate  this  project  with  Dr.  C.  Hobart's  study  of  rural 
poverty  in  Alberta  and  Dr.  R.  Ossenberg's  study  of  poverty  in  Calgary. 


Sincerely  yours. 


GK/rb 


George  Kupfer 
Research  Director 
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Chapter  2 


Item  B 


SOCIAL  RANK  CONSTRUCT 


1.  a)  Occupation  Ratio:  Total  number  of  Draftsmen,  Operatives,  and 
Labourers  per  1,000  employed  persons  (males  and  females) 

Step  1  -  Add: 

a.  Craftsmen,  Foremen,  and  Kindred  Workers 

b.  Operatives  and  Kindred  Workers 

c.  Labourers  (except  Mine) 

Step  2  -  Subtract  the  total  number  of  persons  with  "Occupation 
Not  Reported"  from  the  total  number  of  persons 
"Employed" 

Step  3  -  Divide  Step  1  by  Step  2 
Step  4  -  Multiply  Step  3  by  1,000 


1.  b)  Occupation  Standard  Score: 

Substitute  in  standard  score  formula  - 

Occupation  Score  =  100  -  [x  (r  -  o)  ] 

EDMONTON 
where : 


x  =  .2304147 
o  =  64 

r  =  occupation  ratio  for  each  census  tract 


1.  c)  Variables  utilized  from  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  1961 

Step  1  -  Craftsmen,  Production  Process,  and  Related  Workers 
(lines  24  and  33,  Table  3) 

Transport  and  Communication  (lines  22  and  31,  Table  3) 
Labourers  (lines  25  and  34,  Table  3) 

Step  2  -  Occupation  Divisions,  Males  (lines  17-25,  Table  3) 

Females  (lines  26-34,  Table  3) 


2.  a)  Education  Ratio:  Number  of  persons  who  have  completed  no  more 
than  grade  school  per  1,000  persons  25  years  old  and  over 

Step  1  -  Add  number  of  persons  25  years  old  and  over 

Step  2  -  Add  number  of  persons  of  all  ages  who  have  had  only 
eight  years  of  schooling  or  less 

Step  3  -  Divide  Step  1  by  Step  2 

Step  4  -  Multiply  Step  3  by  1,000 


Social  Rank  Construct  (continued) 


2.  b)  Education  Standard  Score: 

Substitute  in  standard  score  formula  - 

Education  Score  =  100  -  [x  (r-o) ] 

EDMONTON 
where : 

x  =  . 1262626 
o  =  274 

r  =  education  ratio  for  each  census  tract 


2.  c)  Variables  utilized  from  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  1961 

Step  1  -  Schooling  (lines  67  and  68,  Table  1) 

Step  2  -  Males,  25  years  of  age  and  over  (lines  9-14,  Table  1) 

Females,  25  years  of  age  and  over  (lines  21-26,  Table  1) 


B)  URBANIZATION  CONSTRUCT 

1.  a)  Fertility  Ratio:  Number  of  children  under  5  years  per  1,000 

females  age  15  through  44 

Step  1  -  Record  total  number  of  persons  "Under  5  years  of  age" 

Step  2  -  Add  the  number  of  females  in  the  age  range,  15  through  44 
Step  3  -  Divide  Step  1  by  Step  2 
Step  4  -  Multiply  Step  3  by  1,000 

1.  b)  Fertility  Standard  Score: 

Substitute  in  standard  score  formula  - 

Fertility  Score  =  100  -  [  x  (r-o)  ] 

EDMONTON 
where : 

x  =  .1272264 
o  =  184 

r  =  fertility  ratio  for  each  census  tract 

1.  c)  Variables  utilized  from  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  1961 

Step  1  -  Males,  0-4  years  (line  4,  Table  1) 

Step  2  -  Females,  15-44  years  (lines  19-22,  Table  1) 

2.  a)  Women  in  the  Labour  Force  Ratio:  The  number  of  Females  in  the 

Labour  Force  per  1,000  females 
15  years  old  and  over 

Step  1  -  Record  the  number  of  females  "15  years  old  and  over" 
who  are  in  the  "labour  force" 

Step  2  -  Record  the  total  number  of  females  "15  years  old 
and  over" 


Urbanization  Construct  (continued) 


Step  3  -  Divide  Step  1  by  Step  2 
Step  4  -  Multiply  Step  3  by  1,000 

2.  b)  Women  in  the  Labour  Force  Standard  Score: 

Substitute  in  standard  score  formula  - 

Women  in  the  Labour  Force  Score  =  x(r-o) 

EDMONTON 
where : 

x  =  .2293577 
o  =  179 

r  =  women  in  the  labour  force  ratio  for  each 
census  tract 

2.  c)  Variables  utilized  from  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  1961 

Step  1  -  Females,  Labour  Force,  15  years  of  age  and  over 
(line  6,  Table  3) 

Step  2  -  Females,  15  years  of  age  and  over  (line  3,  Table  3) 


3.  a)  Single-Family  Detached  Dwelling  Unit  Ratio:  The  number  of  single¬ 
family  detached  dwelling  units  per  1,000  dwelling 
units  of  all  types 

Step  1  -  Record  number  of  single-family  detached  dwelling  units 
(includes  trailers  (mobiles)) 

Step  2  -  Record  "All  Dwelling  Units" 

Step  3  -  Divide  Step  1  by  Step  2 

Step  4  -  Multiply  Step  3  by  1,000 


3.  b)  Single-Family  Detached  Dwelling  Units  Standard  Score: 
Substitute  in  standard  score  formula  - 

SFDU  score  =  100  -  [x  (r-o)  ] 

EDMONTON 
where : 

x  =  .1307190 
o  =  231 

r  =  SFDU  ratio  for  each  census  tract 


3.  c)  Variables  utilized  from  special  tabulation  prepared  by  the  Dominion 
Bureau  of  Statistics 


C)  SOCIAL  RANK  INDEX 


1.  Compute  a  simple  average  of  the  occupation  and  education  standard 
scores 

2.  The  average  is  the  index  of  social  rank 
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D)  URBANIZATION  INDEX 


1. 

Compute  a  simple  average 
force,  and  single-family 

of  the  fertility,  women  in  the  labour 
dwelling  units  standard  scores 

2. 

The  average  is  the  index 

of 

urban iz at  ion 

E) 

GENERAL  INSTRUCTION  SHEET 

1.  Work  Table  Identification  Scheme: 

Example :  TABLE  1  -  SR-E 
where : 


2. 


SR  =  Social  Rank 
E  =  Edmonton 
U  =  Urbanization 


Column  Code  for  Work  Tables:  (data  source) 

Example:  (3-24) 

where : 


3  =  Table  number  in  D.B.S.  CT 
Bulletin 
24  =  Line  number 
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APPENDIX  TO  CHAPTER  3 


Chapter  3 


Item  A 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  SAMPLE  BY  CENSUS  TRACT  AND  ENUMERATION  AREA 


ENUMERATION 

TOTAL 

NUMBER  OF 

CENSUS  TRACT 

AREA 

POPULATION 

IN  1961 

SURVEY  CASES 
IN  1966 

05 

081 

713 

47 

18 

032 

603 

31 

20 

002 

748 

48 

31 

061 

525 

41 

34 

050 

601 

42 

33 

211 

704 

48 

42 

213 

543 

60 

BEVERLY 

138 

769 

60 

07 

104 

371 

18 

07 

106 

598 

23 

39 

029 

534 

20 

39 

031 

569 

39 

JASPER  PLACE 

183 

30 

49 

JASPER  PLACE 

200 

558 

42 

JASPER  PLACE 

220 

164 

11 

Chapter  3 


Item  B 


INTERVIEW  SCHEDULE  FOR  EDMONTON  RESIDENTS 
CONFIDENTIAL  UNIVERSITY  OF  ALBERTA  CONFIDENTIAL 

DEPARTMENT  OF  SOCIOLOGY 


Interviewer 


Time 


1-4 

5,6 

7-9 


10 


Date 


Census  Tract 


Enumeration  Area 


Respondent's  Address_ 

Respondent's  Name _ 

1.  Sex  . 


Male  . 
Female 


1 

2 


11  2a.  Your  age  last  birthday.  .  Years:  _ 

12  b.  Spouse's  age  last  birthday  Years:  _ 

13  3.  Current  Marital  Status  Married . 1 

Divorced  .  2 

Separated  .  3 

Widowed  .  4 

Common-Law  .  5 

Single  .  6 

No  Response . 9 


14-17  4.  How  much  formal  schooling  have  you  had? 

Your  spouse?  Your  parents? 

Respondent-Spouse 
Male  Female 

None . . 

Grades  1-5  . 


18 


Respondent's  Parents 
Mother  Father 


11 


Grades  6-8 
Grade  9 
Grades  10, 

Grade  12  . 

^Vocational,  technical 
or  trade  training.  . 
Some  University.  .  . 
Finished  University. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 


5.  If 


you 


*Please  specify  Male  .  1 

Female  .  2 

Respondent's  Parents  (M)  .  1 

(F) . 2 

ever  married :  How  old  were  you  when 
were  first  married?  Male  Female 

Less  than  18 .  1  1 

18-20 .  2  2 

21-25 .  3  3 

26  -  30  4  4 

31-35 .  5  5 

36  -  40  6  6 

41-45 .  7  7 

46  and  over .  8  8 

No  response .  9  9 
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Interview 

19  6. 

Schedule  (continued) 

Where  were  you  born  . 

20 

7. 

Where  was  your  spouse 

city,  state  of 

born? 

province,  country 

21 

8. 

Where  was  your  father 

born? 

22 

9. 

Where  was  your  mother 

born? 

23-27 

10. 

We  would  like  to  know 

how  many  brothers  and 

sisters  you  have,  how 

old  they  are,  where  they  are,  and  what  they  are  doing. 


Well 

SO 

Not 

Bros,  or  Sisters  Age  Residence  Occupation 

Off 

SO 

Well 

Off 

1. 

1 

2 

3 

2. 

1 

2 

3 

3. 

1 

2 

3 

4. 

1 

2 

3 

5. 

1 

2 

3 

6. 

1 

2 

3 

7. 

1 

2 

3 

28  11.  What  type  of  work  did  you 

have  when  you  were  first 
married  . 

29  12.  What  type  of  work  did 

your  spouse  have  when  you 
were  first  married?  .  .  . 


30,31  13.  How  many  different  types 

of  jobs  have  you  and  your 
spouse  had  in  the  last 

five  years? . Only  1 

2  or  3 
4  or  5 
6  or  7 
8-10 
over  10 
none 

no  response 


Male 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
7 
9 


32,33  14.  Are  you  and  your  spouse 

presently  remployed.  .  .  Yes,  full-time  .  1 

Yes,  part-time . 2 

No , unemployed , seeking  work  3 
No , unemployed , retired  .  .  4 

No,  unemployed,  not  seeking 

work . 5 

No, unemployed, handicapped  6 
No,  unemployed,  children  7 

No,  housewife . 8 

Other . 9 


Female 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
7 
9 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 
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Interview  Schedule  (continued) 


34,35  15.  Would  you  please  indicate  Male _ 

your  present  jobs  and  the 

type  of  firms  involved?  .  _ 

Female 


36,37 

16. 

How  long  have  you  held 

Male 

Female 

your  present  job?  .  .  .  . 

1. 

2. 

Full-time  job 

38 

17. 

Do  you  or  your  spouse 
have  a  second  job?  .  .  . 

Yes 

No. 

If  so,  what  kind  of  job 
is  it?  . 

39,40 

How  long  have  you  held 

Male 

Female 

your  present  part-time 

1. 

2. 

Part-time  job 

job? . .  . 

41 

18. 

a)  Has  the  main  wage 

earner  ever  been 
unemployed . 

1.  Yes 

2. 

No.  3.  Not  Sure 

42,43 

b)  If  yes  . 

•TyPe 

1. 

Year  round 

2. 

Short  term 

3. 

Seasonal 

Duration 

1. 

This  year 

2. 

Last  year 

3. 

During  last  five  years 

44,45 

19. 

Are  you  actively  looking 

Male 

Female 

for  another  job  . 

1 

1 

Yes 

2 

2 

No 

3 

3 

Not  sure 

9 

9 

No  response 

46,47 

20. 

What  kind  of  a  job  are 

Male 

Female 

you  looking  for?  or 

1 

1 

Not  sure 

would  you  look  for?  .  .  . 

2 

2 

Anything 

3 

3 

Specific,  if  specific, 
what  type  of  work 

4 

4 

Satisfied  at  present 

9 

9 

No  response 

48  21.  a)  What  kind  of  job  would 

you  most  like  to  have? 


b)  What  kind  of  job  would 
your  spouse  most  like 
to  have?  . 


50,51  22.  What  are  your  chances  of  Spouse  You 

finding  the  kind  of  job  1  1  Very  good 

you  would  most  like?  .  .  2  2  Good 

3  3  So-so  /  50-50 

4  4  Poor 

5  5  Very  poor 

9  9  No  response 

(If  "1"  or  "2",  go  on  to  question  24) 


52  23.  If  these  chances  are  so- 

so,  poor  or  very  poor, 
what  do  you  feel  would 
improve  your  chances  of 
finding  the  job  you  would 
most  like?  . 


53  24.  What  are  your  chances  for 

improvement  in  your  pre¬ 
sent  job?  i.e.,  higher 
wage,  promotion,  easier 
work . 


54  25.  How  would  you  go  about 

looking  for  a  job?  .  .  . 


1  Excellent 

2  Good 

3  About  average 

4  Poor 

5  Very  poor 

6  Don’t  know 

9  No  response 


Through  friends  .  1 

Through  relatives  .  2 

Union . 3 

Unemployment  Insurance  .  4 

Direct  contact  with  employers  ....  5 

Advertisements  .  6 

Welfare  or  government  agencies  ...  7 

Don '  t  know . 8 

No  response . 9 


55  26.  How  many  children  do  you 

have?  . 


56  27.  Have  you  had  any  children 

who  were  still-born  or  1.  Yes  2.  No. 

died  before  the  age  of  12? 

(If  "No"  go  to  question  29) . 

57  28.  How  old  were  they  when  they  Age  Cause 

died?  What  was  the  general 

cause  of  their  death?  .  1.  _  _ 


2. 


3. 


4. 


58-65  29.  For  each  of  your  children,  please  tell  me  his  age,  whether  living 

at  home  or  not,  his  grade,  school,  and  their  employment  status. 


1. 

Please  begin 

Name  Sex 

with  the  oldest. 

Age  at  At  Home 
last 

birthday  1  2 

Yes  No 

1  2 

Grade 

in 

School 

If  out  of 
school 
completed 
grade 

Employment 

Status 

1  2 
Emp.  Unemp. 

1  2 

2. 

1 

2 

1 

2 

3. 

1 

2 

1 

2 

4. 

1 

2 

1 

2 

5. 

1 

2 

1 

2 

6. 

1 

2 

1 

2 

7. 

1 

2 

1 

2 

8. 

1 

2 

1 

2 

9. 

1 

2 

1 

2 

10. 

1 

2 

1 

2 
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66 


30. 


We  would  like  to  know  how 

people  are  getting  along  Main  Wage  Earner: 
financially.  What  would 

you  estimate  your  total  Others: _ 

family  income  from  all 
sources  was  in  July, 1966? 


67  31.  Approximately  what  was  Under  $1000  . 1 

your  family's  total  re-  1000  -  1999  . 2 

ported  income  on  the  1965  2000  -  2999  . 3 

income  tax  return?  .  .  .  3000  -  3999  . 4 

4000  -  4999  . 5 

5000  -  5999  . 6 

6000  -  6999  . 7 

7000  and  over . 8 

No  response . 9 

68  32.  What  were  the  main  Wages  or  salary . 1 

sources  of  this  income?  Business  or  professional  practice  .  .  2 

Family  allowance  .  3 

Government  or  private  pensions  ...  4 

Welfare  aid . 5 

Contracting  .  6 

Stocks,  bonds,  interest  .  7 

Cash  from  children  or  relatives  ...  8 
No  response . 9 


69,70  33.  Did  you  receive  any  1.  Yes  2.  No 

assistance  from  the  city,  (If  "No"  go  to  question  34) 
province,  or  federal  gov-  ^  yes. 

ernment  to  help  you  meet  - ’  How  long 

expenses  in  1966?  Type  Amount  in  1966? 


1. 


2. 


71,72  34.  Have  you  ever  received  any  government  aid  previously? 

Yes 


last  year  (1965)  1  2 

last  2-4  years  1  2 

last  5-7  years  1  2 

73  35.  a)  Do  you  have  any  of 

the  following  type 
of  debts?  . 


a) 

1 

2 

Time  payments 

b) 

1 

2 

Medical  or  dental  bills 

c) 

1 

2 

Bank  loan 

d) 

1 

2 

Private  loan 

e) 

1 

2 

Home  or  property  loan 

f) 

1 

2 

Loan  company 

g) 

1 

2 

Car 

h) 

1 

2 

Other 

74  b)  Roughly  how  much  money 

do  you  now  owe? 
(exclusive  of  home)  .  . 


(If  no  debts  skip  to  question  39) 
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75  36.  When  do  you  expect  to 

have  them  all  paid  off? 


1.  Soon 

2.  Within  a  year 

3.  Within  several  years 

4.  Never 


76  37.  Is  it  ever  difficult 

for  you  to  keep  making  1.  Yes  2.  No 

your  payments  on  time? 

77  38.  Does  owing  money  cause  1.  Yes  2.  No 

you  any  serious  worry? 

78  39.  Have  you  ever  had  to 

sell  things  to  make  ends  1.  Yes 

meet  or  pay  debts?  .  .  . 

2-11  40.  a)  Have  you  received 

financial  help  in 

1966  from  friends  1.  Yes  2.  No 

or  relatives?  .... 


2.  No  What 


If  "Yes" 

b)  Roughly  how  much  was 
it? . 


1.  A  considerable  amount 

2.  A  fair  amount 

3.  A  small  amount 


13-14  41.  a)  Have  you  ever  received 

financial  help  from 
friends  or  relatives 
in  years  past?  .  .  . 

If  "Yes" 

b)  Roughly  how  much  was 
it? . 


Yes 


2.  No 


1.  A  considerable  amount 

2.  A  fair  amount 

3 .  A  smal 1  amount 


15  42. 


16  43. 


17 


18,19 


owns  this  property? 

1. 

Self 

2. 

City 

3. 

Private  company 

4. 

Private  individual 

5. 

Province 

6. 

Other 

9. 

Don ' t  know 

rent ing : 

Do  you  know  who  your 

landlord  is?  . 

1. 

Yes  2.  No 

What  is  your  monthly 

Rent  or  Mortgage 

rent?  . 

R 

or  M 

1 

1  Less  than  $49 

2 

2  50  -  $59 

3 

3  60  -  $69 

4 

4  70  -  $79 

5 

5  80  -  $89 

6 

6  90  -  $99 

7 

7  100  -  $109 

8 

8  over  $110  How 

9 

9  No  response 

Does  your  landlord 
keep  up  the  house  and 

grounds  well?  .... 

1. 

Yes  2.  No 

Is  it  easy  to  get  him 

to  do  repairs,  etc.? 

1. 

Yes  2.  No 
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20 

44. 

If  own  or  buying: 

What  are  your  monthly 

payments?  . 

21 

45. 

a)  How  satisfied  are  you 

with  your  present 

1. 

Very  satisfied 

house?  . 

2. 

Satisfied 

3. 

So-so 

4. 

Dissatisfied 

5. 

Very  dissatisfied 

22 

b)  Are  the  facilities 

1. 

Very  adequate 

adequate  for  you?  .  . 

2. 

Adequate 

3. 

Not  adequate 

23 

46. 

How  long  have  you  lived 

1. 

Less  than  6  months 

at  your  present  address? 

2. 

7-12  months 

3. 

Over  a  year 

4. 

2-4  years 

5. 

5-7  years 

6. 

8-10  years 

7. 

11  and  more  years 

8. 

All  my  life 

9. 

No  response 

24,25  47.  How  many  people  are 

living  heve  now? . Family  members_ 

Other  relatives 


Others _ 

Total  no.  of  people  in  household _ 

Total  no. of  rooms  in  household _ 

(exclude  bathroom,  hallways,  etc.) 


26 

00 

St 

As  well  as  you  can 

1. 

No  moves 

remember,  how  often  have 

2. 

One  move 

you  moved  in  the  last 

3. 

Two  moves 

five  years?  . 

4. 

3-5  moves 

5. 

6-10  moves 

6 . 

More  than  10  moves 

27 

49. 

Are  you  considering 

moving  in  the  near  future?!. 

Yes  2.  No. 

28 

50. 

How  long  have  you  lived 

i. 

Less  than  6  months 

in  Edmonton?  . 

2. 

7-12  months 

3. 

Over  a  year 

4. 

2-4  years 

5. 

5-7  years 

6. 

8-10  years 

7. 

11  and  more  years 

8. 

All  my  life 

9. 

No  response 

29 

51. 

Why  did  you  first  come 

1. 

Job  opportunities 

to  Edmonton? 

2. 

Relatives  were  here 

3. 

Friends  were  here 

4. 

Parents  brought  me 

5. 

Availability  of  housing 

6. 

Availability  of  schools 

7. 

City  facilities 

8. 

Born  here 

9. 

No  response 
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30-42 


X) 

0) 


How  satisfied  are  you  with 

TJ 

•H 

4-1 

1  T) 

e 

o 

the  availability  and  func- 

a; 

•H 

i~>  QJ 
qj  *H 

U  CO 

qj  -H 

CO  0) 

•H 

G 

tioning  of  the  following 

4-1 

CO 

.c  y-j 

S  cn 

rC  ±-» 

£  qj 

TJ  4-1 

CO 

•H 

Q_ 

services  in  your  immediate 

-H 

U  4-J 

0)  *H 

B  u 

a)  cn 

S  cn 

*H 

U  4-1 

o 

neighborhood  . 

CD  CD 

>  cn 

O  qj 
cn  CO 

O  *H 

cn  T3 

CD  CD 
>  cn 

o 

z 

1.  Bus  services  . 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

2.  Garbage  collection  .  . 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

3.  Police  . 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

4.  Location  of  school  .  . 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

5.  Program  of  school  .  .  . 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6.  Parks  or  playgrounds 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

7.  Condition  of  streets 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

8.  Street  lighting  .... 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

9.  Cleanliness  of  neighborhood 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

10.  Stores  . 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

11.  Churches  . 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

12.  Welfare  Services  .  .  . 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

13.  Medical  Services  .  .  . 

1 

2 

3 

4 

J 

53.  What  types  of  these  services 
are  available  in  Edmonton, 
for  instance: 


43 

44 


45 

46 

47 


48 


a)  For  a  man  with  a  family  who  is  out  of  a  job 
and  needs  money  to  live?  Where  could  he  go? 

b)  A  woman  who  was  deserted  by  her  husband  and 

has  several  children.  Where  could  she  get 
help?  . 

c)  An  unmarried  girl  expecting  a  baby?  etc. .  . 

d)  A  family  with  a  boy  who  was  doing  some  minor 
stealing  and  was  generally  troublesome?  etc. 

e)  If  you  saw  a  family  where  the  children  were 
not  taken  care  of,  left  alone  or  abused? 
Where  could  you  report  such  mistreatment?  . 

f)  In  the  case  of  one  or  both  parents  being 

mentally  or  physically  handicapped,  where 
could  they  obtain  help?  . 


49-52  54.  Do  you  and  your  spouse  belong  to  any  of  the  following  kinds  of  clubs 

or  organizations?  How  often  do  you  attend  or  participate?  Are  you 
an  officer? 


Officer  Male  Attendance  Female  Attendance 


Yes 

No. 

VO 

0 

S 

VS 

Never 

VO 

0 

S 

VS 

Never 

1. 

A  Church 

1 

2 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

2. 

Hobby  -  recreational 

1 

2 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

3. 

Union 

1 

2 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

4. 

National  group  or 

club 

1 

2 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

5. 

Parent  home  league 

1 

2 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6. 

Sports  group 

1 

2 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

7. 

Political 

1 

2 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

8. 

Other 

1 

2 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

9. 

None  (Circle  if  respondent  indicates 

no 

affiliations) 

a) 

Do  you  have  relatives 

1. 

Yes 

2. 

No 

3, 

.  Number 

in  or  near  the  city? 

b) 

tionship  to  you? 

54 

56. 

About  how  often  do  you 

1. 

Every  day 

see  them?  . 

2. 

At  least  once  a  week 

3. 

At  least  once  a  month 

4. 

At  least  once  every  six 

months 

5. 

At  least  once  a  year 

6. 

Less  than  once  a  year 

7. 

Never 

9. 

No  response 

55 

57. 

Are  they  within  short 

1. 

Yes  -  walking 

walking  or  driving 

2. 

Yes  -  driving  (within  10 

miles) 

distance?  . 

3. 

Yes  -  by  bus  (local) 

4. 

No 

56 

58. 

a)  Besides  relatives,  do 

1. 

Yes  2.  No 

57 

58 


59. 


59 


60. 


60 


61. 


61 


62. 


62 


63 


63. 


you  have  many  close 
friends  in  the  city? 

b)  Roughly  how  many? 

About  how  often  do  you 
get  together  with  your 
close  friends?  .... 


Are  they  within  short 
walking  or  driving 
distance?  . 


Does  living  in  your 
present  neighborhood 
make  it  difficult  for 
you  to  spend  time  with 
either  your  relatives  or 
friends?  . 

How  many  of  your  immed¬ 
iate  neighbors  do  you 
consider  to  be  friends? 


Do  you  know  any  people  in 
this  area  who  are  poor? 

Roughly  how  many  families 
come  to  mind?  . 


1. 

Every  day 

2. 

At  least  once  a  week 

3. 

At  least  once  a  month 

4. 

At  least  once  every  six 

months 

5. 

At  least  once  a  year 

6. 

Less  than  once  a  year 

7. 

Never 

9. 

No  response 

1. 

Yes  -  walking 

2. 

Yes  -  driving  (within  10 

miles 

3. 

Yes  -  by  bus  (local) 

4. 

No. 

1. 

Yes  -  relatives 

2. 

Yes  -  friends 

3. 

Not  at  all 

4. 

Other 

1. 

One 

2. 

Two 

3. 

Three 

4. 

All 

5. 

None 

1. 

Yes  2.  No 

64  64.  a)  What  shows  that  they 

are  poor?  . 


65 


b)  Why  do  you  think  they 
are  poor?  . 


66  65.  What  could  be  done  to 

help  them  live  more 
adequately?  . 


67  66.  If  you  were  in  their  sit¬ 

uation  what  could  be  done 
to  help  you  live  a  fairly 
adequate  life?  . 
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68 


67. 


69 


70 


71 


72 


73 


74 


75 


76 


77 


3-11 


12 


Do  you  know 

any  families 

1. 

Yes  - 

one 

who  receive 

welfare?  .  . 

2. 

Yes  - 

a  few 

3. 

Yes  - 

many 

4. 

None 

68.  a)  Do  you  think  that 

most  people  receiving 
government  assistance 

deserve  it? . 1.  Yes  2.  No  3. 


b)  Do  you  think  they  use 
their  grants  correct¬ 
ly?  . 1  • 

69.  What  is  your  citizenship  1. 
status? . 2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

9. 


Yes  2.  No  3. _ 

Native  (Indian) 

Meti 

Canadian  citizen 

Naturalized  citizen 

Landed  immigrant  -  citizen  of 


Temporary  -  citizen  of 


Other 

No  response 


Did  you  vote  in  the  1965 

Male 

Female 

federal  election?  .  .  . 

1 

1 

Yes 

o 

2 

No 

3 

3 

Don 1 

' t  know 

4 

4 

Not 

eligible 

Did  you  vote  in  the  1963 

Male 

Female 

provincial  election?  .  . 

1 

1 

Yes 

2 

2 

No 

3 

3 

Don ' 

1 t  know 

4 

4 

Not 

eligible 

72.  a)  What  is  the  name  of 
your  Member  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly? 

b)  What  is  the  name  of 
your  Member  of  Parlia¬ 
ment?  . 


c)  Do  you  know  the  names 
of  any  members  of  the 
Edmonton  City  Council? 


d)  Have  you  ever  written 
or  called  a  government 
official  to  complain 
about  a  neighborhood 

or  personal  problem?  1.  Yes  2.  No 


73.  Do  you  agree  or  disagree 
with  the  following  state¬ 
ments?  . 

a)  Most  public  officials 
are  really  not  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  problems 
of  the  average  man 

b)  These  days  a  person 
really  doesn't  know 
who  he  can  count  on 
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1  2 
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73.  (Continued) 

Do  you  agree  or  disagree 
with  the  following 
statements?  . 

13  c)  Nowadays  a  person  has 

to  live  pretty  much  for 
today  and  let  tomorrow 
take  care  of  itself.  . 

14  d)  In  spite  of  what  some 

people  say,  the  lot 
of  the  average  man  is 
getting  worse,  not 
better  . 

15  c)  Most  people  don't  really 

care  what  happens  to  the 
next  fellow  . 

16  74.  Do  you  or  any  members  of 

your  immediate  family  (this 
household)  have  any  health 
problems  which  interfere 
with  your  daily  life  activ¬ 
ities?  . 


17  75.  In  1966,  have  any  of  your 

family  been  seriously  ill 
or  in  the  hospital?  Who? 


K-l 
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12  3  4 


12  3  4 

1.  Yes,  have  health  problems  which 
do  interfere 

2.  Yes,  have  health  problems  which 
do  not  interfere 

3.  No,  have  no  health  problems 


a) 

1. 

Yes 

2.  No 

b) 

If 

Yes , 

who? 

Relationship  Illness  Length 


1. 


2. 


3. 


4. 


18 


19 


20 


21 


76.  Do  you  have  health 
insurance?  .  .  .  . 


a)  1.  Yes  2.  No 

b)  If  Yes,  what  type? 

1.  MSI 

2.  Blue  Cross 

3.  Private _ 

c)  If  No ,  why? _ 


77.  The  following  is  a  series  of  statements  used  to  describe  people  - 
read  each  statement  over  carefully  and  then  decide  how  closely  it 
describes  you  and  your  present  way  of  life,  and  check  the  number 
which  best  describes  your  feelings. 


Definitely  Agree  Disagree  Definitely 
agree _ somewhat  somewhat  disagree 

1.  I  am  doing  things  that 
make  full  use  of  my 

abilities .  1  2  3  4 

2.  My  income  is  fair  and 
compares  well  with  my 

friends .  1  2  3  4 


3.  I  am  my  own  boss  in 
deciding  how  I  run  my 

life .  1  2  3  4 
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22 

23 


24 


77.  (Continued) 

The  following  is  a  series  of  statements  used  to  describe  people  - 
read  each  statement  over  carefully  and  then  decide  how  closely  it 
describes  you  and  your  present  way  of  life,  and  check  the  number 
which  best  describes  your  feelings. 

Definitely  Agree  Disagree  Definitely 
agree  somewhat  somewhat  disagree 

4.  I  do  a  lot  of  different 

things  in  my  life  .  .  1  2  3  4 

5.  People  respect  me  for 
what  I  do  to  look  after 

my  own  affairs  ...  1  2  3  4 

6.  I  am  making  progress 

with  my  life  ....  1  2  3  4 


25  A 


C 


26  B 


R 


27  C  _  CON 

28  D  A 
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Chapter  3  Item  C 


DEPARTMENT  OF  SOCIOLOGY  UNIVERSITY  OF  ALBERTA  EDMONTON,  ALBERTA,  CANADA 


August  4,  1966. 


Deputy  Chief  Constable, 
Edmonton  Police  Department, 
Edmonton,  Alberta 


Dear  Sir, 


I  would  like  to  inform  you  of  a  University  research 
project  which  will  be  going  on  in  the  City  of  Edmonton  between 
August  4  and  August  19.  This  project  will  be  conducted  by  the 
Department  of  Sociology  under  a  grant  from  the  Province  of 
Alberta.  The  project  is  being  conducted  at  the  request  of  the 
Provincial  Cabinet.  The  liaison  officer  with  the  Government 
is  Mr.  Erick  Schmidt  whose  telephone  number  is  229-3228.  The 
University  professor  in  charge  of  the  project  is  Dr.  George 
Kupfer  who  can  be  reached  at: 

The  University  of  Alberta  -  439-8721 

(1)  Assiniboia  Hall  -  ext.  126  -  Dr.  G.  Kupfer 

(2)  Ext.  431  or  805  -  Department  of  Sociology. 


The  research  instrument  consists  of  roughly  a  one 
hour  interview.  Some  twelve  interviewers  will  be  contacting 


approximately  600  families  who  are 
city.  All  information  gathered  is 
being  gathered  for  statistical  and 

For  your  information  the 
names  of  the  interviewers  who  have 
proj  ect : 

Mrs.  Eunnie  Hackler 
Miss  Ann  Minoose 
Miss  Diana  Dumas 
Miss  Diane  Gallagher 
Mr.  George  Diadio 


located  in  all  parts  of  the 
confidential  and  is  basically 
research  purposes. 

following  consists  of  the 
been  hired  to  work  on  this 


Mr.  James  Forrest 
Miss  Melanie  Nicholls 
Miss  Pat  Dawson 
Mr.  Charles  Lyon 
Mr.  Bill  Eccleston. 


Should  you  desire  any  further  information  on  this 
project  or  the  interviewers,  please  feel  free  to  contact  me. 


Yours  sincerely. 


George  Kupfer 
Assistant  Professor. 


Chapter  3  Item  D 


UNIVERSITY  OF  ALBERTA 

DEPARTMENT  OF  SOCIOLOGY  EDMONTON,  ALBERTA,  CANADA 


August  4,  1966. 


To  Whom  It  May  Concern: 

This  is  to  introduce  you  to  Miss  Diane  Gallagher, 
interviewer,  working  for  the  Department  of  Sociology  of  the 
University  of  Alberta. 

I  would  appreciate  your  cooperation  in  this  city¬ 
wide  research  project. 


Sincerely , 


(Sgd.)  George  Kupfer 

George  Kupfer 
Assistant  Professor 


For  further  information  call: 

University  phone  -  439-8721 

(1)  Assiniboia  Hall  -  ext.  126  -  Dr.  G.  Kupfer 

(2)  Ext.  431  or  805  -  Department  of  Sociology 


APPENDIX  TO  CHAPTER  4 


Chapter  4 


Item  A 


CITY  PLANNING  DEPARTMENT 
SOCIAL  SURVEY  -  BOYLE  STREET 

ADDRESS _ _ _ BLOCK 

NUMBER  OF  HOUSEHOLDERS _ 

HOUSEHOLD  NUMBER _ 


LOT 


_ CLASSIFICATION _ 

SF  MF  RM  APT  A/S  HOTEL 


1.  NUMBER  OF  ROOMS  IN  LIVING  QUARTERS _ 

2.  NUMBER  OF  BEDROOMS _ 

3.  FACILITIES  (Check  off  these  with  respondent.) 


Location  of  Household 
Unit  Within  Building 

Attic 

Basement 

Main 

Floor 

Second 

Floor 

Whole 

House 

Bathroom 

In  Unit 

Shared 

One 

Piece 

Two 

Piece 

Three 

Piece 

Kitchen  Equipment 

In  Unit 

Shared 

Fridge 

.  Sink 

Oven 

Heating  Equipment 

Forced 

Air 

Furnace 

Gravity 

Furnace 

Space 

Heater 

Steam 

Other 

4.  NUMBER  OF  PEOPLE  IN  HOUSEHOLD  UNIT 

5.  COMPOSITION  OF  HOUSEHOLD  UNIT 
(a)  Main  Family 


SEX 

AGE 

ETHNIC  ORIGIN 

RELIGION 

LENGTH  OF 
RESIDENCE 

HEAD 

WIFE 

CHILD  #1 

CHILD  #2 

CHILD  #3 

CHILD  #4 

CHILD  #5 

CHILD  #6 

Social  Survey  -  Boyle  Street  (continued) 


(b)  Related  or  Lodging  Family 


SEX 

AGE 

ETHNIC  ORIGIN 

RELIGION 

LENGTH  OF 
RESIDENCE 

HEAD 

WIFE 

CHILD  #1 

CHILD  #2 

CHILD  #3 

CHILD  #4 

CHILD  #5 

Amount  of  Sublet  $ 


(c)  Lodgers  or  Extended  Family 


SEX 

AGE 

ETHNIC  ORIGIN 

RELIGION 

LENGTH  OF 

RESIDENCE 

AMOUNT  OF 
BOARD /LODGING 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6.  COMMENTS: 


7.  RENTAL  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  HOUSEHOLD  UNIT 


Furnished 

Unfurnished 

Amount 

$ 


All  Utilities 

Part  Utilities 

No  Utilities 

Social  Survey  -  Boyle  Street  (continued) 


8.  OWNERSHIP  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  HOUSEHOLD  UNIT 


Outright 

Mortgage 

Amount  $ 


9.  REASON  FOR  MOVING  TO  PRESENT  ADDRESS 


10.  OCCUPATION  OF  HEAD 


11 .  EMPLOYMENT  STATUS 


Employed 

Retired 

Self-employed 

Unemployed 

Supplements  to  main 
income  (specify) 


(If  unemployed) 

12.  MEANS  OF  SUBSISTENCE 


Public  Assistance 

Pension,  Old  Age  Security 

Old  Age  Assistance 

Savings 

Pension,  Private 

Wife,  or  Family  Member 

Other 

Social  Survey  -  Boyle  Street  (continued) 


13.  HAVE  YOU  ANY  COMMENTS  ABOUT  THIS  AREA  OR  YOUR  LIVING  ACCOMMODATION? 


14.  WOULD  YOU  MOVE  INTO  PUBLIC  HOUSING  IF  IT  WERE  AVAILABLE  IN  EDMONTON? 


Yes 

No 

Indifferent 

Comment : 


15.  ANNUAL  FAMILY  INCOME 


Less  than  $1,000 

$1,000  -  $2,000 

$2,001  -  $3,000 

$3,001  -  $4,000 

Over  $4,000 

YES 

NO 

16.  DO  YOU  HAVE  A  CAR? 


CHAPTER  4,  ITEM  B 

ADDITIONAL  BOYLE  STREET  SURVEY  TABLES 


TABLE  4:10 

INCOME  AND  TYPE  OF  ACCOMMODATION 


SINGLE 

MULTIPLE 

APART¬ 

FAMILY 

FAMILY 

ROOM 

MENT 

A/S 

HOTEL 

N/I 

Under  $1,000 

6.9 

4.6 

25.7 

12.0 

0.6 

1.1 

49.1 

175 

$1,000  -  2,000 

16.1 

6.5 

17.4 

16.8 

3.9 

1.9 

37.4 

155 

$2,001  -  3,000 

22.9 

3.8 

7.6 

23.8 

3.8 

1.9 

36.2 

105 

$3,001  -  4,000 

20.3 

8.9 

7.6 

19.0 

0.0 

1.3 

43.0 

79 

over  $4,000 

34.5 

15.5 

19.0 

8.6 

0.0 

3.4 

19.0 

58 

no  response 

14.0 

4.3 

15.1 

12.9 

0.0 

0.0 

53.8 

93 

TOTAL 

16.5 

6.3 

16.7 

15.6 

1.7 

1.5 

41.7 

665 

TABLE  4:11 

INCOME  AND 

NUMBER 

OF  ROOMS  IN 

HOUSEHOLD 

ONE 

TWO 

THREE 

FOUR 

FIVE 

SIX 

SEVEN 

EIGHT 
OR  MORE 

N/I 

Under  $1,000 

65.7 

18.3 

5.1 

2.9 

3.4 

2.3 

1.7 

0.0 

0.6 

175 

$1,000  -  2,000 

29.0 

22.6 

13.5 

16.8 

11.6 

4.5 

0. 6 

0.6 

0.6 

155 

$2,001  -  3,000 

20.0 

18.1 

15.2 

21.0 

11.4 

7.6 

2.9 

2.9 

1.0 

105 

$3,001  -  4,000 

25.3 

15.2 

24.1 

13.9 

12.7 

5.1 

2.5 

0.0 

1.3 

79 

over  $4,000 

19.0 

8.6 

17.2 

20.7 

12.1 

10.3 

3.4 

8 . 6 

0.0 

58 

no  response 

30.1 

10.8 

14.0 

6.5 

9.7 

2.2 

0.0 

1.1 

25.8 

93 

TOTAL 

36.1 

17.0 

13.2 

12.3 

9.3 

4.7 

1.7 

1  .5 

4.2 

665 

TABLE  4:12 

INCOME  AND 

NUMBER  OF 

BEDROOMS  IN 

HOUSEHOLD 

ONE 

TWO 

THREE 

FOUR 

FIVE 

SIX 

SEVEN 

EIGHT 
OR  MORE 

N/I 

Under  $1,000 

90.9 

3.4 

4.0 

0.6 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

1.1 

175 

$1,001  -  2,000 

63.9 

27.1 

5.8 

1.3 

0.0 

0.6 

0.0 

0.0 

1.3 

155 

$2,001  -  3,000 

50.5 

31.4 

12.4 

2.9 

1.0 

0.0 

1.0 

0.0 

1.0 

105 

$3,001  -  4,000 

50.8 

31.6 

3.8 

1.3 

1.3 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

1.3 

79 

over  $4,000 

48.3 

24.1 

17.2 

6.9 

0.0 

1.7 

0.0 

1.7 

0.0 

58 

no  response 

55.9 

8.6 

7.5 

1.1 

0.0 

1.1 

0.0 

0.0 

25.8 

93 

TOTAL 

66.0 

19.2 

7.4 

1.8 

0.3 

0.5 

0.2 

0.2 

4.5 

665 
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TABLE  4:13 


INCOME  AND  TYPE  OF  HEATING  EQUIPMENT 


FORCED 

SPACE 

AIR 

GRAVITY 

HEATER 

STEAM 

OTHER 

N/I 

Under  $1,000 

10.9 

44.0 

7.4 

22.9 

2.3 

12.6 

175 

$1,001  -  2,000 

12.9 

54.8 

7.7 

13.5 

0.6 

10.3 

155 

$2,001  -  3,000 

16.2 

48.6 

5.7 

18.1 

1.0 

10.5 

105 

$3,001  -  4,000 

20.3 

49.4 

13.9 

8.9 

0.0 

7.6 

79 

over  $4,000 

15.5 

51.7 

5.2 

8.6 

0.0 

19.0 

57 

no  response 

4.3 

32.3 

6.5 

15.1 

1.1 

40.9 

93 

TOTAL 

12.8 

46.9 

7.7 

15.9 

1.1 

15.6 

665 

Under  $1,000 

TABLE  4:14 

INCOME  AND  LOCATION  OF  HOUSEHOLD 

MAIN  SECOND 

ATTIC  BASEMENT  FLOOR  FLOOR 

1.1  2.9  42.3  40.6 

WHOLE 

HOUSE 

2.3 

N/I 

10.9 

175 

$1,001  -  2,000 

1.3 

4.5 

48.4 

26.5 

11.0 

8.4 

155 

$2,001  -  3,000 

3.8 

5.7 

43.8 

20.0 

18.1 

8.6 

105 

$3,001  -  4,000 

2.5 

5.1 

39.2 

22.8 

16.5 

13.9 

79 

over  $4,000 

0.0 

13.8 

29.3 

13.8 

32.8 

10.3 

58 

no  response 

2.2 

4.3 

29.0 

17.2 

6.5 

20.9 

93 

TOTAL 

1.8 

5.1 

40.6 

26.3 

11.7 

14.4 

665 

TABLE 

4:15 

INCOME  AND 

UTILITIES 

ALL 

PART 

NONE 

PAID 

PAID 

PAID 

N/I 

Under  $1,000 

74.9 

5.7 

5.1 

14.3 

175 

$1,001  -  2,000 

47.7 

7.7 

11.0 

33.5 

155 

$2,001  -  3,000 

51.4 

7.6 

14.3 

26.7 

105 

$3,001  -  4,000 

41.8 

5.1 

22.8 

30.4 

79 

over  $4,000 

46.6 

5.2 

13.8 

34.5 

58 

no  response 

33.3 

3.2 

4.3 

59.1 

93 

TOTAL 

52.6 

6.0 

10.7 

30.7 

665 

TABLE  4:16 


INCOME  AND  NUMBER  OF  BATHROOMS 


IN  UNIT 

SHARED 

N/I 

Under  $1,000 

15.4 

78.9 

5.7 

175 

$1,001  -  2,000 

41.3 

55.5 

3.2 

155 

$2,001  -  3,000 

48.6 

50.5 

1.0 

105 

$3,001  -  4,000 

46.8 

45.6 

7.6 

79 

over  $4,000 

55.2 

41.4 

3.4 

58 

no  response 

28.0 

37.6 

34.4 

93 

TOTAL 

35.6 

55.9 

8.4 

665 
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TABLE  4:17 


INCOME  AND  KITCHEN  EQUIPMENT 


IN  UNIT 

SHARED 

N/I 

Under  $1,000 

78.3 

12.0 

9.7 

175 

$1,001  -  2,000 

78.7 

10.3 

11.0 

155 

$2,001  -  3,000 

90.5 

4.8 

4.8 

105 

$3,001  -  4,000 

78.5 

7.6 

13.9 

79 

over  $4,000 

86.2 

1.7 

12.1 

58 

no  response 

59.1 

4.3 

36.6 

93 

TOTAL 

78.3 

8.0 

13.7 

665 

TABLE  4:18 


INCOME  AND  POSSESSION  OF  REFRIGERATION 


YES 

NO 

N/I 

Under  $1,000 

44.6 

52.6 

2.9 

175 

$1,001  -  2,000 

69.0 

26.5 

4.5 

155 

$2,001  -  3,000 

68.6 

28.6 

2.9 

105 

$3,001  -  4,000 

75.9 

19.0 

5.1 

79 

over  $4, 000 

72.4 

24.1 

3.4 

58 

no  response 

43.0 

25.8 

31.2 

93 

TOTAL 

60.0 

32.5 

7.5 

665 

TABLE  4:19 

INCOME  AND 

POSSESSION  OF  A 

SINK 

YES 

NO 

N/I 

Under  $1,000 

52.0 

45.7 

2.3 

175 

$1,001  -  2,000 

74.2 

21.9 

3.9 

155 

$2,001  -  3,000 

80.0 

18.1 

1.9 

105 

$3,001  -  4,000 

72.2 

21.5 

6.3 

79 

over  $4,000 

75.9 

20.7 

3.4 

58 

no  response 

45.2 

23.7 

31.2 

93 

TOTAL 

65.1 

27.7 

7.2 

665 

TABLE  4:20 


INCOME  AND  POSSESSION  OF  AN  OVEN 


YES 

NO 

N/I 

Under  $1,000 

81.1 

17.1 

1.7 

175 

$1,001  -  2,000 

82.6 

13.5 

3.9 

155 

$2,001  -  3,000 

82.9 

15.2 

1.9 

105 

$3,001  -  4,000 

79.7 

13.9 

6.3 

79 

over  $4,000 

75.9 

20.7 

3.4 

58 

no  response 

59.1 

9.7 

31.2 

93 

TOTAL 

78.0 

14.9 

7.1 

665 

TABLE  4:21 


INCOME  AND  RELATED  OR  LODGING  MEMBERS 


YES 

NO 

N/I 

Under  $1,000 

0.6 

99.4 

0.0 

175 

$1,001  -  2,000 

5.2 

94.2 

0.6 

155 

$2,001  -  3,000 

4.8 

95.2 

0.0 

105 

$3,001  -  4,000 

2.5 

97.5 

0.0 

79 

over  $4,000 

8.6 

91.4 

0.0 

58 

no  response 

2.2 

64.5 

33.3 

93 

TOTAL 

3.5 

91.7 

4.8 

665 

TABLE  4:22 

INCOME  AND  LODGING  OR  EXTENDED  FAMILY  MEMBERS 


YES 

NO 

N/I 

Under  $1,000 

2.3 

97.7 

0.0 

175 

$1,001  -  2,000 

5.2 

94.2 

0.6 

155 

$2,001  -  3,000 

5.7 

94.3 

0.0 

105 

$3,001  -  4,000 

3.8 

96.2 

0.0 

79 

over  $4,000 

10.3 

89.7 

0.0 

58 

no  response 

4.3 

63.4 

32.3 

93 

TOTAL 

4.7 

90.7 

4.7 

665 

TABLE  4:23 


INCOME  AND  RENTAL  CHARACTERISTICS 


FURNISHED 

UNFURNISHED 

N/I 

Under  $1,000 

63.4 

22.3 

14.3 

175 

$1,001  -  2,000 

51.0 

15.5 

33.5 

155 

$2,001  -  3,000 

38.1 

33.3 

28.6 

105 

$3,001  -  4,000 

43.0 

26.6 

30.4 

79 

over  $4,000 

32.8 

32.8 

34.5 

58 

no  response 

26.9 

14.0 

59.1 

93 

TOTAL 

46.3 

22.7 

31.0 

665 

TABLE  4:24 


INCOME 

AND  NUMBER 

OF  PIECES 

IN  THE 

BATHROOM 

ONE 

TWO 

THREE 

N/I 

Under  $1,000 

0.6 

5.1 

47.4 

46.9 

175 

$1,001  -  2,000 

1.9 

1.3 

69.0 

27.7 

155 

$2,001  -  3,000 

1.0 

1.9 

71.4 

25.7 

105 

$3,001  -  4,000 

0.0 

3.8 

64.6 

31.6 

79 

over  $4,000 

0.0 

1.7 

74.1 

24.1 

58 

no  response 

1.1 

1.1 

43.0 

54.8 

93 

TOTAL 

0.9 

2.7 

60.0 

36.4 

665 

TABLE  4:25 


INCOME  AND  RELIGIOUS  PREFERENCE 


NO  PREFER 

o 

RC  &  GC 

GO  & 

RO  PROT. 

ORIENTAL 

OR  NONE 

N/I 

Under  $1,000 

31.4 

7.4 

44.0 

0.6 

1.1 

15.4 

175 

$1,001  -  2,000 

38.7 

9.0 

31.6 

0.0 

0.0 

20.6 

155 

$2,001  -  3,000 

42.9 

11.4 

37.1 

1.9 

0.0 

6.7 

105 

$3,001  -  4,000 

43.0 

5.1 

30.4 

0.0 

0.0 

21.5 

79 

over  $4,000 

47.4 

8.8 

29.8 

0.0 

0.0 

14.0 

57 

no  response 

21.5 

3.2 

17.2 

0.0 

i  a 

57.0 

93 

TOTAL 

36.3 

7.7 

33.4 

0.5 

0.5 

21.7 

665 
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APPENDIX  TO  CHAPTER  5 


Chapter  5 


Item  A 


Schedule  A  —  City  of  Edmonton,  Department  of  Social  Services 


Name :  Consider  each  folder  as  one  case 

List  the  name  (last,  then  first)  for  the  primary  recipient  and 
his  or  her  partner,  whether  legal  or  not,  if  presently  living 
in  the  same  household. 

Use  one  line  per  name. 


Address :  List  house  and  street  number  (apartment  number,  if  any) 

Sex:  Check  appropriate  column  -  M  or  F  for  recipient  and/or  spouse. 

Age:  Give  age  to  the  nearest  year. 


Family  Size:  The  total  number  of  persons  presently  living  in  a  given 
household.  (Include  recipient  and/or  spouse) .  Children  in 
ward  care  should  not  be  included. 


Marital  Status:  Code  marital  status  in  the  following  way: 

Married  =  M 
Divorced  =  D 
Separated  -  SP 
Common  Law  Union  =  C 
Single  =  S 
Widowed  =  W 

Ethnicity :  To  the  best  of  your  knowledge,  check  whether  the  recipient 

and/or  spouse  are  full-blooded  Indian,  Metis  (part-Indian) ,  or 
other  Non-White  (Asiatics,  Negroes,  etc.),  or  White 

Type  of  Assistance:  Check  all  types  of  assistance  received  by  recipient 
and/or  dependents. 

Reason :  In  reference  to  social  assistance  only  -  give  reason  for  assist¬ 

ance,  e. g.,  deserted  wife,  unemployed,  illness,  handicapped,  etc. 

Amount  received  in  May:  Indicate  the  total  amount  of  money  allotted  to 
the  case  between  May  1  and  May  31.  Round  to  the  nearest  dollar. 

General  note:  Please  ignore  code  numbers  as  these  will  be  used  for 
machine  coding  by  the  investigators. 
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Chapter  5 


Item  B 


DEPARTMENT  OF  SOCIOLOGY  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  ALBERTA 

EDMONTON,  CANADA 

November  1,  1966 


Mr.  Joe  Keeper 

Community  Development  Officer 
Dept,  of  Communitv  Development 
Royal  Trust  Building 
10117  -  Jasper  Avenue 
Edmonton 

Dear  Mr.  Keeper: 

Enclosed  is  a  tentative  outline  of  the  project  we  discussed  on 
October  31st. 

Problem : 

1.  To  locate  people  of  Indian  ancestry  in  the  City  of  Edmonton; 

2.  To  gather  basic  information  on  each  family, 

i.e.,  age,  education,  occupation,  mobility; 

3.  To  intensively  interview  a  selected  sample  of  Indian 

ancestry  families. 

Estimate  of  Costs  Involved: 

First,  we  have  no  reliable  estimate  of  the  number  of  families 
involved.  For  purposes  of  discussion  we  will  estimate  1,500  households 
representing  some  7  to  8,000  individuals.  It  should  be  noted  that  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  Indian  household  size  in  cities  is  smaller  than 
in  the  rural  area.  Many  Indian  families  in  the  city  may  leave  part  of  their 
household  on  the  reservation  or  in  the  rural  areas  from  which  they  came. 

1.  Travel  Expenses  -  mileage  13d  a  mile  $3,000.00 

(This  may  be  excluded  if  provincial 

vehicles  are  provided  for  interviewers 
and  investigators) 

2.  Preparation  of  Location  Design  $1,000.00 

(Includes  preparation  of  initial 

list  of  known  Indians,  maps,  visits 
to  agencies  dealing  with  Indians) 

3.  Preparation  and  Pretesting  of  short  and  long  $1,000.00 
Interview  Schedules 

(Assuming  this  work  is  done  by  University 
consultants  working  with  Agency  people) 

4.  Short  initial  interviews  (1,500)  $6,000.00 

($20.00  per  day  per  interviewer,  estimate 

4  to  5  contacts  per  day  due  to  difficulty 
of  communication  and  finding  people  at 
home. ) 

5.  Long  Intensive  Interview  of  100  Selected  $2,000.00 

Families . 

(These  would  be  2  to  3  hours  in  length 
and  conducted  after  initial  contacts 
made.  Estimate  2  per  day  with  highly 
qualified  interviewers  $20.00  per  com¬ 
pleted  interview) 


.  .  2 
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$1,700.00 


NOTE: 


GK:bm 


6.  Report  Preparation 

(Coding,  my  work,  basic  tabulations, 
general  outlines.  Basic  analysis  could 
be  done  by  agency  people  from  the  data 
provided) 


TOTAL 


$12,000.00 


To  do  this  job  properly  will  involve  considerable  effort  simply  to 
find  and  enumerate  people  of  Indian  ancestry.  No  salaries  are 
included  for  non-agency  personnel  except  as  part-time  consultants. 
Should  University  Sociologists  or  Anthropologists  be  desired  to 
conduct  the  survey  throughout  some  salary  item  will  have  to  be 
added  for  the  month  or  two  involved.  We  desire  that  this  work  be 
done  as  comprehensively  as  possible  and  not  piecemeal.  Your 
organization  needs  to  determine  the  value  and  necessity  of  such 
a  study  in  terms  of  organizational  goals  and  needs. 


Yours  sincerely, 


George  Kupfer,  Ph.D. 
Ass't  to  the  Head 
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Chapter  5 


Item  C 


J.  I.  Keeper, 

Urban  Community  Development  Officer, 
204  Royal  Trust  Building, 

Edmonton,  Alberta 


Mr.  J.  R.  Whitford,  December  12,  1966 

Provincial  Co-ordinator  of 
Community  Development, 

Edmonton,  Alberta 


Subject:  Urban  Community  Development. 

This  report  will  not  deal  so  much  with  what  the  writer  has  done 
since  his  appointment  as  Urban  Community  Development  Officer  but  rather 
with  some  of  his  thoughts  as  Urban  Community  Development  Officer. 

The  basic  concepts  of  an  Urban  Community  Development  Officer 
must  be  the  same  as  his  rural  counterparts.  The  thought  behind  the 
appointment  of  an  Urban  Community  Development  Officer  for  Edmonton  were: 

(1)  the  orientation  of  city  services  for 
their  clientele  of  Indian  ancestry, 

(2)  the  reaching  of  the  people  of  Indian 
ancestry  in  order  that  they  communicate 
in  a  meaningful  manner  with  the  agencies 
concerned  with  Indian  people. 

Urban  community  development  and  organization  work  on  at  least 
three  levels.  The  most  basic  level  of  course,  is  the  grassroots  or 
neighbourhood  level.  The  second  level  of  service  is  at  the  administrative 
or  resources  level,  the  level  which  includes  many  of  the  services  offered 
by  agencies,  churches,  educational  programs  etc.  and  various  governmental 
agencies.  The  third  level  is  that  of  the  "power  structure".  This  includes 
both  higher  and  lower  levels  of  government,  business  and  industry  as  well 
as  elected  representatives. 

The  above  paragraph  implies  that  if  Community  Development  is  to 
operate  at  three  levels  it  must  reach  three  levels  and  get  them  to  inter¬ 
act  in  a  meaningful  manner  so  that  the  common  objective  of  all  three 
levels  is  reached.  If  Community  Development  is  to  operate  effectively 
within  the  meaning  of  the  preceding  statement,  there  must  be  a  plan. 
Certainly,  the  Urban  Community  Development  Officer  cannot  expect  to  do 
all  three  or  all  of  any  one  but  he  can  be  the  catalyst. 

There  is  the  necessity  for  some  basic  research  about  the  people 
of  Indian  ancestry  in  Edmonton.  This  research  should  follow  roughly  the 
outline  in  the  attached  appendix.  The  Community  Development  Branch  has 
budgeted  for  Research  of  this  type  under  next  year's  estimates. 

The  Urban  Community  Development  Officer,  while  not  engaging  in 
any  formal  meetings  as  Urban  Community  Development  Officer,  has  attempted 
to  get  to  know  the  Indian  people  and  Indian  Organizations  through  involv- 
ment  and  conversation  with  people  from  the  Friendship  Centre,  the  proposed 
Federation  of  Alberta  Natives,  the  Indian-Eskimo  Association  and  many 
individuals . 

This  type  of  contact  must  continue  but  on  a  more  intensive  basis. 
There  are  many,  many  people  that  are  not  being  reached.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  the  poverty  study  that  Dr.  Kupfer  did  last  summer  must  be  sup¬ 
plemented  by  the  proposed  study  of  people  of  Indian  ancestry  in  Edmonton. 


The  idea  of  Community  Development  is  not  an  idea  applicable  to 
any  one  ethnic  group,  rather  it  is  an  approach  for  underprivileged  people. 

It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  when  Dr.  Kupfer's  study  of  last  summer  is 

compared  with  the  proposed  study  of  Indian  people  there  will  be  a  simil¬ 
arity  or  sameness  of  problems.  The  suggestion  is  that  poverty  in  Edmonton 
is  not  that  different  from  poverty  in  Winnipeg  or  Vancouver,  and  that  the 

idea  of  Urban  Community  Development  for  Edmonton  should  not  be  restricted 

to  Indians  but  rather  to  poverty. 

There  has  been  an  attempt  in  the  form  of  the  Indians  and  the 
City  Round  Table  Conference  to  involve  Indian  people,  Service  Agencies 
and  Power  Structure  in  meaningful  dialogue.  I  believe  that  this  has  been 
useful  but  there  needs  to  be  more  and  better  communication.  The  agencies 
and  power  structure  never  really  communicate  with  the  people  at  the  grass¬ 
roots  level.  The  power  structure  is  usually  advised  by  the  service 
agency.  The  secret  then  is  to  make  the  underprivileged  groups  affect 
power  structure  so  that  they  can  affect  the  Service  agencies  in  a  meaning¬ 
ful  manner.  This  is  the  way  services  etc.  are  changed  in  the  rest  of 
Canadian  Society  so  that  there  is  no  reason  it  should  be  any  different 
with  economically  underprivileged  groups.  The  first  step  in  this  movement 
could  be  the  calling  together  of  all  interested  agencies  by  the  Edmonton 
Welfare  Planning  Council  to  discuss  the  idea  of  an  Urban  Community  Develop¬ 
ment  in  Edmonton. 

This  first  step  recommended  may  appear  to  be  in  contradiction  to 
the  ideas  about  Community  Development's  former  statements  in  this  submis¬ 
sion  but  paradoxically  as  it  may  seem  the  history  of  social  progress  begins 
with  concerned  individuals  not  necessarily  at  the  grassroots  level.  I  am 
suggesting  that  the  concerned  individuals  in  this  case  be  the  Edmonton 
Welfare  Planning  Council.  The  people  that  we  are  concerned  about  lack  the 
skills  in  organizing  and  communicating  that  the  viable  political  groups 
within  our  dominant  society  have  acquired. 

J.I.  Keeper, 

Urban  Community  Development 

Officer . 


RESEARCH  IN  EDMO  N  T  0  N 


(1)  Gathering  data  from  a  sample. 

(2)  Observing  and  interviewing  Indians  as  they  pursue  their  normal 
activities . 

(3)  Interviewing  agencies  and  organizations  acquainted  with  the  behavioral 
patterns  of  people  in  Edmonton. 


Interview  Schedule  of  Questions. 

A.  Residence. 

B.  Occupation. 

C.  Family  level  of  living,  community  services  used  and  descriptive  control 

information ; 

age,  marital  status,  number  of  children,  ability  to  save 
money,  use  of  mass  media  of  communication,  use  of  welfare 
and  schooling. 

D.  Leisure  time  activities  and  opinions  about  living  in  Edmonton. 

E.  Interviewer's  comments. 


People  Interviewed. 

The  primary  concern  is  with  Indians  and  Metis  newly  arrived  in 
Edmonton  and  with  those  who  still  consider  themselves  Indian  or  Metis 
although  they  may  have  lived  in  Edmonton  a  long  while  or  may  have  been  born 
there.  To  make  a  more  meaningful  analysis  of  the  people  they  should  be 
divided  into  groups  based  on  their  access  to  urban  culture  as  determined 
by  their  place  of  birth. 

General  Recommendations. 

Two  types  of  people  have  to  be  considered  with  reference  to 
their  status  in  the  dominant  Caucasian  society.  One  is  the  Indian  and  the 
other  is  the  Metis  who  has  a  varying  amount  of  Indian  ancestry.  They  are 
not  two  specific  types  but  rather  they  are  on  an  acculturation  continuism. 
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Chapter  5 


Item  D 


Edmonton  Journal,  January  27,  1967 
(Article  by  Guy  Demarino) 

CREDITOR  CAN  TAKE  ONE'S  ENTIRE  SALARY 

It's  perfectly  legal  for  a  creditor  to  take  a  man's  entire  salary 

from  him. 

It  is  also  quite  immoral,  say  some  of  the  debtors  who  can  no  longer 
support  their  families  because  of  such  procedure. 

The  culprit?  A  small  sheet  of  paper,  commonly  known  as  a  blanket 
wage  assignment,  increasingly  used  in  Alberta  as  securities  for  loans. 

The  result?  An  Edmonton  father  of  three  whose  weekly  pay  is  turned 
over  to  a  local  finance  company,  or  a  man  who  must  provide  for  his  seven 
children  with  $36  a  week — that's  what's  left  over  from  his  pay  cheque  after 
another  finance  company  takes  60  per  cent  of  it. 

CHANGE  NEEDED 

The  remedy?  New  legislation  or  a  possible  Wage  Assignment  Act  to 
correct  abuses  which  have  reached  the  ears  of  the  provincial  government . 

"A  blanket  wage  assignment  is  so  binding  and  is  so  immune  to  attack,' 
says  Phillippe  Gibeau,  chairman  of  the  provincial  Debtors'  Assistance  Board, 
that  "it  makes  you  wish  for  a  garnishee." 

According  to  provincial  rules,  a  certain  amount  of  a  man's  salary 
must  be  exempted  from  garnishees.  Known  as  "exemptions,"  $200  for  a  married 
man  plus  $40  for  each  child  per  month.  They  at  least  allow  enough  to  live  on. 

But  under  the  blanket  wage  assignment,  nothing  is  exempt. 

The  worst  feature  of  the  assignment  procedure  is  that  it  is  usually 
signed  while  it's  blank,  and  filled  in  later  by  the  credit  grantor  with  the 
employer's  name  and  the  amount  to  be  forcibly  taken  in  case  of  non-payment. 

In  Alberta,  according  to  figures  kept  by  Mr.  Gibeau,  such  filled-in 
amounts  range  from  30  to  100  per  cent.  And  a  wage  assignment  takes  precedence 
over  any  other  claim  on  a  man's  pay,  even  court  judgments. 

The  wages  so  assigned  do  not  belong  to  the  employee  after  they  have 
been  assigned,  a  city  lawyer  explains.  There  is  nothing  illegal  about  a  wage 
assignment,  but  many  people  feel  that  it  gives  the  creditor  unfair  power  over 


the  borrower's  income,  often  without  his  knowledge. 


An  Edmontonian  employed  by  a  local  school  board  is  a  father  of 
nine  children,  and  was  regularly  paid  every  two  weeks.  With  the  same 
regularity,  two  finance  companies  took  a  total  of  $74  from  his  pay  cheque 
because  of  previous  assignments. 

Then  there's  a  father  of  six  who  loses  $29  out  of  his  $79  weekly 
pay,  a  father  of  two  who  makes  $54  a  week  and  loses  $22,  and  many  others. 

940  IN  1966 

There  were  940  debtors  in  trouble,  seeking  assistance  and  advice 
from  the  Debtor's  Board  in  Edmonton  last  year,  and  954  in  Calgary  for  a 
total  of  1,894.  Not  all  needed  help  because  of  the  wage  assignment 
procedure,  but  quite  a  few  did. 

The  board  chairman,  in  his  annual  report,  suggested  that  legisla¬ 
tion  be  considered  to  permit  the  borrower  to  assign  only  the  portion  of  his 
pay  remaining  after  the  provincial  exemptions  are  allowed. 

He  also  recommended  that  a  Wage  Assignment  Act  be  studied  as  to 
how  assignments  should  be  served  and  to  what  extent  wages  could  be  assigned. 

In  Ontario,  a  select  committee  on  consumer's  credit  went  much  further  and 
recommended  completely  outlawing  any  such  assignments. 

Some  of  the  employers  whose  men  were  giving  their  salaries  away  to 
finance  companies  have  questioned  the  law  that  allows  it.  Some  have  tried 
to  fight  it,  only  to  find  that  there  is  no  legal  recourse.  Some  others  have 
simply  fired  the  employee. 

Such  an  assignment  can  follow  him  to  any  job  so  that  he  is  forced 
to  survive  on  welfare  and  taxpayers  must  pay  for  his  keep. 

It  is  the  debtor's  fault  for  signing  a  blank  assignment.  He  should 
be  more  careful  what  he  signs,  but  as  one  said,  "Either  I  signed  or  I  wouldn't 


get  the  loan." 
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Chapter  6 


Item  A 


GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  PROVINCE  OF  ALBERTA 
DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  WELFARE 

Facsimile  of  Application  for  Social  Assistance 

IMPORTANT:  Please  examine  this  entire  form  very  carefully  to  make  sure  that 

every  question  has  been  answered.  If  the  answer  is  "No"  or  if 
the  question  is  not  applicable,  the  words  "No,"  "None"  or  "Not 
Applicable"  must  be  written  in.  LEAVE  NO  BLANKS. 

_ File  No. _ 

Name  in  Full  _ Date  of  Birth _ 

(Mr.  Mrs.  Miss)  Surname  Christian  Name 

Address _ Place  of  Birth _ 

Name  of  Present  Spouse _ Birthdate  of  Present  Spouse _ 

Maiden  Name _ Place  of  birth  of  Present  Spouse _ 

Address  of  Present  Spouse _ Present  Marital  Status _ 

Place  and  Date  of  Present  Marriage _ 

Give  Information  of  Any  Previous  Marital  Situation _ 


CHILDREN 

NAME 

BIRTHDATE 

M  or  S 

ADDRESS 

DEPENDENT 

(This  section  has 

8  spaces  on 

the  actual  form) 

(Indicate  With  a  (/)  Dependent  Children  in  Right  Hand  Column) 

Year  of  Arrival  in  Canada _ Year  of  Arrival  in  Alberta 


Emigrated  to  Canada  from _ 

Date  and  Place  Last  Assistance  Received_ _ 

Eligibility  for:  U.I.B. _ D.V.A. _ C.V.T. _ 

Workmen's  Compensation _ Government  or  Other  Pensions _ 

Annuities _ Life  Insurance  Benefits _ Court  Maintenance  Order _ 

Others _ 

Social  Security  No. _ Phone  No. _ Effective  Date  of  Application 

MEDICAL  AND  HANDICAP  HISTORY  (Give  Relevant  But  Brief  Description) 

(This  section  has  5  spaces  on  the  actual  form) 


Facsimile  of  Application  for  Social  Allowance  (continued)  Page  2  on  reverse 
side 


Assets  and  Liabilities:  (If  indicated  on  B  &  D  Give  Relevant  But  Brief 

Description) _ 

(This  section  has  8  space  on  the  actual  form) 


DECLARATION  OF  APPLICANT 

1  * _ _ _  o  f  _ _ _ _ 

* n  the  Province  of  Alberta,  solemnly  declare  as  follows:  ~  "  ' 

1*  That,  if  I  am  granted  a  Social  Allowance,  I  will  report  immediately  any 
change  that  may  occur  in  the  financial  condition  of  myself  and  my  depen¬ 
dents  or  any  changes  in  my  marital  status,  or  number  of  dependents. 

2.  That  the  statements  and  allegations  contained  herein  are  true  and  that  I 
have  not  concealed  or  omitted  any  information  respecting  the  above 
declaration . 

3.  That  I  hereby  authorize  my  present  or  past  employers,  all  banks  and  other 
financial  institutions  and  all  mercantile  and  credit  corporations  or 
individuals  to  furnish  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  Government  of 
Alberta,  or  to  such  person  as  may  be  appointed,  any  and  all  information 
of  my  account  with  them,  or  of  any  transactions  I  have  had  with  them 
during  the  time  I  am  in  receipt  of  Social  Allowance  and  to  disclose  to 
other  agencies  or  persons  directly  concerned  with  my  Rehabilitation,  any 
or  all  information  concerning  my  physical,  mental,  social  or  financial 
circumstances  deemed  pertinent  to  the  furtherance  of  my  Rehabilitation. 

4.  That,  in  the  event  I  move  from  the  Province  of  Alberta,  I  acknowledge  that 

I  am  no  longer  eligible  for  Public  Assistance  benefits  from  the  Province  of 
Alberta,  and  that  I  will  return  any  cheques  received  after  leaving  the 
province . 

And  I  make  this  solemn  declaration  conscientiously  believing  it  to  be  true  and 
knowing  that  it  is  of  the  same  force  and  effect  as  if  made  under  oath  and  by 
virtue  of  the  "Canada  Evidence  Act." 

Declaration  before  me  at _ 

in  the  Province  of  Alberta,  this _ 

day  of  _  19  _ 

Signature  of  Applicant 

A  Commissioner  for  Oaths,  or  J.P. 


Comments  and  Recommendations: 


(This  section  has  8  spaces  on  the  actual  form) 


Regional  Office 


Welfare  Worker 


•- 


*•- 


1 


1  » 


■'  • 
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Chapter  7 


Item  A 


Facsimile  of  History  of  Child  Form 

THE  JUVENILE  COURT 

PROVINCE  OF  ALBERTA 
CANADA 

Have  parents  any  medical  or  hospital  Has  child  been  assessed  at  Provincial 

coverage?  If  so,  give  type  and  number.  Guidance  Clinic?  If  so,  give  date 

and  place. 

HISTORY  OF  CHILD 

Original  and  duplicate  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Superintendent  of  the  Juvenile 
Offenders  and  Probation  Branch,  Edmonton,  Alberta,  immediately  charge  is  laid. 
Triplicate  to  accompany  child  when  committed. 

JUDICIAL  NAME  PLACE 

DISTRICT  OF  JUDGE _  COURT  HELD _ 


NAME  OF  CHILD  _  ADDRESS _ SEX 


DATE  OF  BIRTH  _ PLACE  OF  BIRTH 


RELIGION _ IF  BAPTISED,  STATE  WHERE _ ^ATTENDANCE 


NAME  OF  FATHER 

ADDRESS 

AGE 

RELIGION 

MAIDEN  NAME  OF  MOTHER 

ADDRESS 

AGE 

RELIGION 

I 

DATE  AND  PLACE  OF  MARRIAGE  OR  COMMON  LAW  RELATIONSHIP  SINCE 


Father 


OCCUPATION  Mother_ 
Child 


MARITAL 
STATUS 
OF  PARENTS 


1.  Living  Together 

2.  Separated 

3.  Widowed 

4.  Divorced 


1. 

Father 

Dead 

Enter 

2. 

Mother 

Dead 

1 , 2 , or  3 

3. 

Both  are  Dead 

in  Box  -* 

(Enter  1,2, 

3  or  4  in  Box-* 
To  Indicate 
Marital  Status 


PARENTS 


RESIDENCE 


CHILD  l.Step  Father_ 
HAS  2. Step  Mother 


Enter  1  or  2  in  Box  -* 


1. 

Parents 

CHILD 

2. 

In  Foster  Home  with 

Relatives 

LIVES 

WITH 

3. 

In  Foster  Home  with 

Non 

If 

4. 

In  Institution 

-> 

5. 

In  Boarding  Home  at 
Expense 

Own 

IF  NOT 

ATTENDING 

SCHOOL 


COUNTRY  OF  BIRTH 

Child  Racial  Extraction 


1.  Parents  or  Relatives 

2.  Probation  Officer 

SOURCE  OF  3.  Police 

COMPLAINT  4.  School 

5.  Social  Agency 
6.  Other  Source 


Rural 

/ 


If  Urban,  name  town 


TIME  OF 
DELINQUENCY 


6a.m. 

To 

12pm 


2p .  m. 

To 

6p.  m 


6  p .  m . 

To 

6a.m. 


DATE  OF 


Charge 


Day  Month  Year 


First  Hearing 


Day  Month  Year 


_Age_ 

Age 


□ 


School  Grade  Last 
Attained 


Age  at  Leaving 
School 


IF  ATTEND¬ 
ING  SCHOOL 


Give  name 


Grade 


Father 


Mother 


NUMBER  OF  PREVIOUS  Within 
PROVEN  DELINQUENCIES  current 

BEFORE  COURT  year _ 

Previous  years _ 


SISTERS  &  BROTHERS  AGE  JUV. RECORD 
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History  of  Child  (continued)  [same  page] 


DESCRIPTION 


Height  Weight 

Build 

Complexion 

Shape  of  Face  Nose  Mouth 

Chin 

Lips 

Hair 

Eyes  Any  Defect  in  Speech 

Sight 

Hearing 

Any  Scars  or  Marks 


Has  child  been  informally  before  Court  at  any  time _ 

If  so,  give  particulars _ 

Name  of  Relatives  or  Friends  who  might  assist  in  the  Child's  Rehabilitation 
Name _ Kinship _ Address _ 


Date 


Signature  of  Court  Official 


Title 


PLEASE  USE  BACK  OF  THIS  FORM  FOR  REMARKS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 
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Item  B 


"JUVENILE  DELINQUENCY  -  EVOLVING  CONCEPTS  OF  SOCIAL  ACTION" 

RONALD  R.  PRICE 

(An  address  given  at  the  Sixth  Annual  Winter  Institute  on  Corrections 
of  the  John  Howard  Society  of  Alberta  at  Edmonton  on  January  27,  1967.) 

Many  of  you  may  be  familiar  with  one  of  the  classic  stories 
concerning  the  age-old  confrontation  between  God  and  the  Devil.  It  seems 
that  in  a  fit  of  pique,  the  Devil  had  broken  down  the  gate  between  Heaven 
and  Hell.  God's  wrath  was  appropriately  "biblical".  Like  many  an 
aggrieved  neighbour,  he  threatened  to  sue.  "How  can  you",  replied  the 
Devil  -  "You  haven't  any  lawyers  up  there!" 

I  am  sometimes  reminded  of  this  story  when  I  meet  with  groups 
in  the  corrections  field.  The  mansion  of  corrections  has,  of  course,  many 
chambers,  and  its  doors  open  readily  to  the  psychiatrist  and  the  social 
worker,  to  the  psychologist  and  the  sociologist,  to  the  clergyman  and  the 
educator.  The  doors  don't  always  open  so  readily  to  the  lawyer.  Indeed, 

"woe  unto  you  lawyers"  is  often  a  common  rallying  call  for  all  of  the  other 
groups  -  one  of  the  few  things,  in  fact,  upon  which  they  seem  at  times  to 
be  able  to  agree.  This  evening,  Madame  Chairman,  I  propose  to  speak  about 
reform  in  the  law  and  the  administration  of  the  law.  I  take  it  that  in  an 
assembly  of  correctional  workers  this  at  least  should  put  me  on  the  side 
of  the  angels. 

Before  I  begin,  it  is  perhaps  worth  calling  to  mind  the  story  told 
by  the  Greek  historian  Desmosthenes  of  the  method  of  law  reform  practised  in 
the  ancient  city  of  Locris.  It  seems  that  anyone  who  proposed  a  new  law  or 
who  advocated  a  change  in  existing  methods  was  required  to  stand  before  the 
Council  of  1000  and  explain  his  law  or  his  project  with  a  rope  around  his 
neck.  If  the  Council  could  not  accept  his  reasoning  he  was  unceremoniously 
strangled  on  the  spot.  Desmosthenes  records  that  under  this  system  there  was 
but  one  law  changed  in  nearly  200  years.  Bearing  in  mind  the  pace  of 
correctional  reform  in  Canada,  one  may  well  wonder  whether  our  own  legisla¬ 
tors  don  t  regard  themselves  as  being  somehow  similarly  threatened!  For  my 
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part,  I  should  like  to  escape  such  a  fate,  so  I  ask  your  permission  to  be 
both  realistic  and  somewhat  visionary  at  one  and  the  same  time,  if  this  is 
possible. 

There  is  probably  no  area  of  social  process  more  in  need  of 
comparative  study  than  that  comprising  community  responses  to  individuals 
who  do  not  conform.  Historically,  in  this  area  much  has  always  been  at 
stake,  for  the  community  and  for  the  individual;  and  there  have  usually  been 
significant  differences  of  opinion  concerning  the  appropriateness  of  any 
given  response.  This  is  understandable  enough,  especially  where  the  non¬ 
conformity  is  so  disturbing  to  such  a  number  of  persons  that  the  response 
takes  the  form  of  invoking  severe  legal  or  at  least  socially  negative 
sanctions.  But  if  the  disagreement  is  symptomatic  of  the  emotional  tension 
associated  with  such  responses,  it  also  reflects  the  lack  of  an  empirically 
based  and  generally  accepted  body  of  knowledge  concerning  the  most  effective 
way  of  dealing  with  such  persons. 

Much  of  the  thrust  of  this  debate  has  been  directed  at  the  juvenile 
offender  and  the  juvenile  court  concept.  Some  of  you  will  recall  that  the 
distinguished  jurist  Roscoe  Pound  said  of  the  juvenile  court  that  it  is  the 
most  significant  advance  in  the  administration  of  justice  since  Magna  Charta. 
Most  modern  reforms  in  the  correctional  process  -  as,  for  example,  probation  - 
began  with  the  juvenile  court.  Many  persons  have  argued  that  the  juvenile 
court  concept  represents  the  path  of  the  future  for  all  developments  in 
corrections . 

What,  then,  is  the  juvenile  court  concept,  and  what  have  we  to 
learn  from  it.  The  essential  philosophy  of  the  juvenile  court  has  been  called 
"individualized  justice" .  This  in  essence  means  that  the  court  "recognizes 
the  individuality  of  a  child  and  adapts  its  orders  accordingly",  that  it  is 
"a  legal  tribunal  where  law  and  science,  especially  the  science  of  medicine 
and  those  sciences  which  deal  with  human  behaviour,  such  as  biology,  sociology, 
and  psychology,  work  side  by  side."  The  purpose  of  the  juvenile  court  is 
remedial  and  to  a  degree  preventive,  rather  than  punitive.  The  concept 
assumes  that  the  court  has  at  its  disposal  a  flexible  system  of  educational 
and  preventive  measures  intended  to  be  applied  with  a  view  primarily,  if  not 
exclusively,  to  the  juvenile's  rehabilitation.  It  assumes  also  that  provi¬ 
sions  have  been  made  to  render  accessible  to  the  juvenile  court  expert  advice 
and  experience  in  order  to  enable  the  judge  to  make  his  decision  as  to  dispo¬ 
sition  on  the  basis  of  informed  knowledge  of  the  child's  personal  needs  and 


social  background. 
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What  have  we  to  learn  from  this  experiment  in  juvenile  justice? 

Let  me  suggest  to  you  for  the  present  three  things  that  we  have  learned  - 
or  should  have  learned: 

(1)  Firstly,  and  I  am  quoting  Professor  Allen  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
"[We]  have  come  to  realize  that  understanding  ...  [a  social]  ...  institution 
requires  that  we  know  more  than  the  motives  and  aspirations  of  those  who 
created  it  and  of  those  who  operate  it  ....  [We]  must  be  concerned  . . .  not 
only  with  what  the  institution  consciously  attempts  to  do  but  with  what  it 
does  in  fact."  I  will  be  more  specific.  In  Juvenile  Delinquency  in  Canada , 
the  Department  of  Justice  Committee  on  Juvenile  Delinquency  quoted  as  an 
adequate  comment  on  the  Canadian  situation  the  following  words  of  Judge 
Justine  Wise  Polier  of  New  York: 

"The  disposition  of  children  . . .  has  been  described  as 
involving  not  only  self-deception  by  the  judge,  but  also 
community  self-deception,  an  attitude  that  tolerates  the 
lack  of  appropriate  services  and  facilities  . . .  for 
delinquent  children  ....  [This  lack  of  services  and 
facilities]  has  contributed  more  than  any  other  single 
factor  to  negating  the  purpose  of  the  court.  The  value 
of  diagnostic  studies  and  recommendations  is  too  often 
reduced  to  a  paper  recommendation.  In  shopping  for 
placement,  probation  officers  are  forced  to  lower  their 
sights  from  what  they  know  a  child  needs  to  what  they 
can  secure.  Their  sense  of  professional  responsibility 
is  steadily  eroded.  The  judge,  in  turn,  becomes  the 
ceremonial  official  who  in  many  cases  approves  a  disposi¬ 
tion  which  he  knows  is  only  a  dead  end  for  the  child." 

(2)  Secondly,  we  have  learned  that  the  juvenile  court  is  not  itself  the 
solution  to  the  problem  of  juvenile  delinquency,  but  only  one  among  a  number 
of  social  instruments  that  are  required.  I  can  put  the  matter  no  more 
eloquently  than  to  read  to  you  the  words  of  Dean  Pound  in  an  address  to  the 
National  Probation  and  Parole  Association  in  1949: 

"As  it  was  in  the  beginning  we  saw  only  the  individual 
child.  We  sought  to  do  for  the  individual  child  what 
normal  households  had  done  in  the  everyday  conduct  of  the 
family.  Later  we  came  to  see  that  the  delinquent  child 
with  whom  the  juvenile  courts  had  to  do 


was  a  product  of 


conditions  which  had  operated  to  bring  about  delinquency 
long  before  he  came  before  the  court  and  that  we  had  a 
preventive  no  less  or  even  more  than  a  correctional  task. 

We  had  not  merely  to  adjust  or  readjust  the  individual 
but  to  deal  with  conditions  which  were  making  for  malad¬ 
justment  of  so  many  of  his  kind.  Preventive  justice  as 
we  knew  it  . . . ,  the  preventive  justice  administered  by 
a  court,  while  it  makes  an  advance  in  our  dealing  with 
delinquency,  is  by  no  means  the  solvent  of  all  our  prob¬ 
lems  which  we  took  it  to  be.  We  have  to  go  deeper  and 
find  out  how  to  deal  effectively  with  things  which  cannot 
be  reached  by  courts  of  any  sort  ....  [Indeed]  ... 
correction  ...  [itself]  ...  can  only  be  performed  effect¬ 
ively  as  doing  it  is  integrated  in  the  whole  process  of 
social  control  in  a  modern  society  ...." 

(3)  A  third  thing  that  we  have  learned,  or  should  have  learned,  is  this: 
that  notwithstanding  a  half  century  of  experience  with  experiments  in  juvenile 
justice,  and  notwithstanding  an  abundance  of  rhetoric  on  the  advantages  of 
treatment  and  prevention  over  punishment,  we  stilt  know  precious  little  about 
the  effectiveness  of  existing  or  proposed  methods  of  dealing  with  juvenile 
delinquency.  At  the  court  level,  for  example,  there  is  considerable  evidence 
that  different  kinds  of  measures  are  effective  with  different  kinds  of 
youngsters,  and  that  what  we  do  in  all  honesty  in  the  name  of  treatment,  while 
it  will  truly  benefit  some,  may  well  do  more  harm  than  good  with  others.  The 
difficulty  is  that  we  have  not  yet  developed  techniques  for  ascertaining  which 
young  people  should  be  exposed  to  which  measures.  Similarly,  in  the  field  of 
prevention,  there  is  considerable  doubt  concerning  the  effectiveness  of  even 
some  of  the  more  ambitious  programs  that  have  been  undertaken  -  until  the 
last  few  years  at  least.  This  conclusion  is  well  documented  in  the  classic 
1954  study  by  Witmer  and  Tufts  on  The  Effectiveness  of  Delinquency  Prevention 
Programs 3  and  echoed  as  late  as  1962  in  an  assessment  for  the  National  Council 
on  Crime  and  Delinquency  on  "The  Research  Needs  of  Practice".  What  does  this 
discouraging  assessment  mean?  Does  it  mean  that  all  of  our  efforts  at  social 
planning  and  our  accumulated  experience  in  delinquency  programming  has  been 
a  waste  of  time?  1  doubt  that  this  follows.  But  what  clearly  follows  is  that 
there  are  no  panaceas  or  simple  solutions  to  the  problem  of  juvenile  delinquency. 
What  is  further  implied,  I  would  suggest  -  and  here  I  quote  from  our  Committee  s 


Report  -  "is  that  the  poverty  of  hard  facts  and  genuinely  convincing  theories 
...  should  he  honestly  and  courageously  faced,  and  that  a  determined  willing¬ 
ness  so  to  face  it  should  constitute  a  major  element  of  our  social  policies 
for  juvenile  delinquency." 

It  is  this  latter  theme  that  I  wish  to  deal  with  during  the 
remaining  part  of  my  time.  It  is  a  theme  emphasized  by  your  own  John  Howard 
Society  of  Alberta  both  in  its  submission  to  the  Department  of  Justice 
Committee  on  Juvenile  Delinquency  and  in  its  submission  to  the  Quigley  Royal 
Commission.  It  is  the  theme  of  "evaluative  research"  as  a  necessary  component 
of  programs  of  service.  In  a  larger  sense,  it  is  the  theme  of  "operations 
research"  into  our  whole  system  of  criminal  and  juvenile  justice.  In  my 
remarks,  I  will  be  expanding  on  matters  introduced  in  Juvenile  Delinquency  in 
Canada,  and  I  propose  to  return  to  the  Committee's  recommendations  at  the  end 
of  my  talk. 

Well,  what  does  "evaluative  research"  involve?  For  a  start,  let 
me  quote  from  a  very  helpful  Brief  submitted  to  us  by  the  School  of  Social 
Work  of  the  University  of  British  Columbia.  The  authors  ask: 

"What  would  be  the  practical  implications  of  such  a  reso¬ 
lute  confrontation  of  our  ignorance?  As  we  see  the  matter, 
they  comprise  four  ...  requirements:  (1)  a  willingness 
among  these  having  responsibility  for  such  matters  to 
stimulate  and  subsidize  research  into  the  causes,  prevalence, 
prevention  and  treatment  of  juvenile  delinquency;  (2)  an 
equal  willingness  on  the  part  of  all  levels  of  personnel 
concerned  with  the  problem  to  acquaint  themselves  with 
the  results  of  such  research  and  to  incorporate  them  as 
integral  features  of  their  various  programs  of  action; 

(3)  a  commitment  in  their  work,  on  the  part  of  legislators, 
administrators  and  clinicians  alike  to  the  values  of 
experiment,  innovation  and  creativity;  and  (4)  a  commensurate 
readiness  to  abandon,  decisively  and  without  compunction, 
those  approaches  to  the  problem  of  juvenile  delinquency 
which  have  proven  to  be  unfruitful  and  harmful." 

There  is  nothing  particularly  revolutionary,  I  think,  in  the  concept 
as  thus  stated  -  although  there  are  a  number  of  practical  questions  that  do 
require  an  equally  honest  confrontation  to  which  I  will  refer  in  a  moment. 

If,  however,  one  wanted  to  be  truly  visionary,  the  dimension  of  reform  might 
well  be  conceived  in  somewhat  broade 
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r  terms.  We  know,  for  example,  that 


techniques  of  "operations  research"  have  now  come  to  be  regarded  as  essen¬ 
tial  in  the  fields  of  industry  and  technology.  Is  the  day  not  coming  when 
developmental  and  operations  research  might  well  be  considered  a  necessary 
part  of  the  planning  of  law  enforcement  and  correctional  agencies  in  an 
enlightened  society?  Is  this  not  the  direction  in  which  we  should  be  moving? 

There  are  obvious  problems,  of  course.  Not  the  least  of  the 
difficulties  is  in  reaching  a  consensus  at  all  effective  levels  of  decision¬ 
making  as  to  what  in  fact  the  objectives  of  our  legal  and  correctional  pro¬ 
cess  are.  There  is  also  the  very  large  problem  of  developing  techniques  of 
measurement  in  relation  to  systems  for  the  administration  of  justice  as  a 
whole  -  what  are  commonly  called  "operational  indices."  We  do  know,  however, 
that  in  several  other  fields  of  social  enquiry,  notably  in  economics,  con¬ 
siderable  progress  has  been  made  in  developing  appropriate  yardsticks  of 
measurement.  Consider,  for  example,  the  general  price  index,  the  techniques 
devised  for  guaging  trends  in  consumer  preferences,  or  even  the  kinds  of 
generalized  assessments  that  are  made  of  the  state  of  public  health.  Is  it 
altogether  fanciful,  therefore,  to  look  forward  to  the  day  when,  given 
sufficient  encouragement  by  governments,  we  might  well  attempt  some  sort  of 
measurement  of  the  consequences  of  alternative  official  decisions  and  commun¬ 
ity  responses  to  various  kinds  of  nonconforming  behaviour,  be  this  by  juven¬ 
iles  or  adults?  As  some  indication  that  this  day  need  not  perhaps  be  all  that 
far  off,  let  me  commend  to  you  for  reading  at  your  leisure  an  important  book 
by  Leslie  Wilkins  that  appeared  in  1964,  entitled  Social  Deviance  -  Social 
Policyj  Action  and  Research. 

I  mentioned  earlier  that  there  are  a  number  of  practical  questions 
that  will  have  to  be  faced  if  we  are  to  talk  seriously  about  a  large-scale 
commitment  to  research  as  a  basis  for  development  in  corrections.  One  of 
these  problems  is  well  stated  by  Korn  and  McCorkle  in  their  textbook  on 
Criminology  and  Penology  in  an  illuminating  chapter  entitled  "Corrections  at 
the  Crossroads".  Mr.  McCorkle,  I  might  add,  has  very  good  reason  to  be  aware 
of  this  particular  problem,  because  he  has  had  experience  both  as  a  crimin¬ 
ologist  and  as  a  senior  administrator.  Speaking  of  prisons  the  authors  write: 

"Despite  increasing  recognition  of  the  importance  of 
keeping  prisons  'out  of  politics' ,  any  department  of 
correction  is,  potentially  at  least,  'in  politics'  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  it  is  part  of  the  . . .  administra¬ 
tion  under  control  of  the  political  party  in  power,  at 
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any  given  time.  Since  the  'outs'  are  against  the  ins  , 
it  follows  by  the  remorseless  logic  of  politics  that  the 
minority  party  will  continually  seek  out  opportunities  to 
embarrass  the  administration-  Disaffected  employees,  with 
or  without  the  connivance  of  inmates,  can  make  the  most 
efficient  and  conscientious  administrators  'look  sick'  .... 

In  a  public  relations  situation,  where  standards  of  judg¬ 
ment  are  at  best  ambiguous  and  at  worst  contradictory  the 
correctional  system,  as  a  politically  vulnerable  organiza¬ 
tion,  feels  an  irresistible  compulsion  to  'look  good'  ... 

Once  an  institution  has  made  the  common  error  of  committing 
itself  to  maintaining  appearances  at  all  costs,  it  is 
vulnerable  to  extortion  by  anyone  who  can  threaten  to  smudge 
the  pretty  picture  ..." 

A  moment's  reflection  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  recognize  that 
this  description  of  the  position  of  the  correctional  administrator  is  all  too 
true.  In  this  respect  at  least  I  am  more  than  ready  to  sympathize  with 
Mr.  Pennell  and  his  advisors.  This  description  is  applicable,  of  course,  not 
only  to  the  prison  system,  but  to  all  officials  who  have  to  deal  with  deviant 
behaviour,  from  the  juvenile  court  judge  to  the  National  Parole  Board.  It 
is  understandable,  therefore,  that  correctional  officials  are  often  somewhat 
reluctant  to  expose  themselves  to  a  critical  examination  of  their  methods. 

But  do  so  they  must  if  we  are  to  progress  in  our  treatment  of  crime  and 
delinquency,  and  I  suppose  that  this  means  that  we  will  have  to  find  some  way 
out  of  this  dilemma  posed  by  what  Korn  and  McCorkle  call  "the  remorseless 
logic  of  politics".  Certain  it  is  that  it  is  not  a  problem  that  we  can  afford 
to  ignore. 

The  peculiar  dilemma  of  the  correctional  administrator 3  however 3  is 
not  our  only  impediment  to  reform.  For  isn't  an  equally  basic  problem  the 
essential  apathy  of  the  public  towards  the  real  issues  involved  in  penal 
reform.  By  and  large,  so  far  as  the  general  public  in  our  North  American 
society  is  concerned,  the  penal  and  hospital  systems  are  supposed  to  take  care 
of  those  who  deviate  from  community  norms  with  a  minimum  of  involvement  by  the 
general  public.  Crime  and  delinquency,  as  well  as  mental  disturbance,  are, 
after  all,  unpleasant  things.  The  community's  essential  reaction  is  that 
there  is  no  excuse  for  these  nuisances;  they  should  not  happen.  There  is 
little  public  understanding  of  the  day-in  and  day-out  work  of  police,  proba- 
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tion  officers  and  the  juvenile  courts,  or  of  the  management  of  training 
schools  and  institutions  for  the  mentally  disturbed.  Vis-a-vis  its 
sanctioning  agencies,  the  community  indeed  behaves  rather  like  a  spoiled 
child.  It  expects  a  certain  level  of  performance,  but  it  isn't  concerned 
with  understanding  what  steps  are  really  necessary  to  provide  it.  Thus, 
there  is  little  effort  to  afford  career  incentives  -  and  notably  prestige  - 
to  qualified  personnel  in  the  corrections  field.  We  treat  our  servants  in 
law  enforcement  and  corrections  much  as  we  do  a  peacetime  army. 

The  natural  tendency  of  officials  under  such  circumstances  is 
to  accommodate  the  community's  preferences,  and  to  yield  to  special  interest 
groups  to  the  extent  that  pressures  from  these  sources  are  not  offset  by 
counteracting  community  pressures.  There  is  little  encouragement  in  this 
atmosphere  for  the  long  view,  be  it  in  planning  against  future  hazards  to 
public  order  or  in  inaugurating  preventative  programs.  Attention  centers 
largely  on  the  particularly  disturbing  case  that  attracts  publicity,  and 
here  the  aggressions  aroused  are  likely  to  focus  for  their  target  on  the 
particular  offender,  rather  than  on  the  social  forces  that  evolved  him  and 
may  be  assumed  to  be  evolving  others  like  him.  Too  few  resources  are  thus 
allocated  for  locating  the  potential  offender  at  the  stage  in  his  development 
when  the  least  depriving  methods  and  a  minimum  of  preventive  and  therapeutic 
expenditure  would  produce  a  maximum  result.  Too  little  public  support  is 
given  to  the  juvenile  court  where  the  youthful  offender  gets  his  initial 
first-hand  impressions  of  our  system  of  justice.  Again  we  have  the  spoiled 
child  reaction.  It  would  be  so  convenient  if  sacrifice  of  the  scapegoat 
could  solve  the  problem.  This  is  probably  why  belief  in  uns elective  deter- 
rance  is  so  persistent  despite  so  much  persuasive  evidence  to  the  contrary. 

If  we  are  to  have  any  dramatic  advances  in  the  field  of  corrections, 
therefore,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  will  have  to  find  some  way  of  breaking 
through  the  confining  wall  that  has  been  built  up  around  us  by  official  timid¬ 
ity  and  the  prevailing  "psychological  culture"  of  our  contemporary  society. 

Let  me  in  this  connection  draw  upon  the  words  of  the  late  George  Oessias  of 
Yale  University,  whose  writing,  I  may  say,  has  provided  the  basis  for  a  good 
deal  of  which  I  have  said: 

"What  is  the  healthy  and  intelligent  adjustment  to  des¬ 
tructive  behaviour?  ...  Here,  I  suppose,  we  need  the 
supreme  test  of  values,  and  the  frontier  of  cultural 
advance.  The  trend  I  have  in  mind  is  that  away  from 
punishment  and  toward  correction.  It  is  toward  action 
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and  of  understanding  and  objective  appraisal  of  alterna¬ 
tives,  rather  than  out  of  fear  and  hate  ...  Let  us  have 
a  civilized  Code  of  Correction;  and  let  us  devise  some 
sort  of  legislative  mechanism  to  ensure  its  continuing 
revision  in  the  light  of  continuing  reporting  and  apprai¬ 
sal  of  operations  ..  We  must  come  to  devise  our  laws  and 
prescribe  our  sanctions  on  a  basis  of  informed  forecast¬ 
ing  and  planning,  and  this  in  order  that  we  may  choose  our 
own  timing,  strategy,  levels  of  engagement,  and  weapons. 

The  only  alternative  is  to  defer  in  respect  of  all  these 
terms  of  combat  to  aggression  against  our  preferred  order, 
by  continuing  to  respond  to  them  in  the  traditional  ad  hoc 
emotional  fashion." 

And  there  is  a  further  point,  one  suggested  by  Oessian,  but  which 
merits,  I  think,  additional  emphasis.  It  has  been  said  that  every  society 
should  "bear  within  itself  the  means  of  constant  change,  endlessly  adjusting 
itself  to  the  alterations  of  technology  and  education  and  other  social 
changes  as  they  endlessly  occur,  automatically  providing  the  basis  for  new 
advance."  Here,  surely,  in  the  field  of  corrections  we  see  the  advantage  - 
if  not  the  self-evident  need  -  of  constant  and  institutionalized  programs  of 
research  and  evaluation.  For  as  Wilkins  says: 

"Once  the  process  of  evaluation  is  started,  it  can  continue 
to  be  improved  and  made  more  powerful.  The  information 
derived  from  evaluative  studies  provides  the  information 
which  can  be  the  mechanism  facilitating  the  evolution  of 
the  system.  Unless  information  about  the  working  of  the 
system  is  fed  back  into  the  system,  the  system  lacks  the 
means  for  its  self-development." 

Now  let  me  return  very  briefly  to  Juvenile  Delinquency  in  Canada. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  discuss  the  Report  at  any  length.  There  are  quite  a 
number  of  recommendations  for  amendment  to  the  Juvenile  Delinquents  Act  and  for 
financial  assistance  to  local  programs  that  you  may  wish  to  talk  about  during 
the  discussion  period.  Nor  do  I  mean  to  suggest  that  the  Report  provides  any 
new  answers  to  the  large-scale  issues  that  I  have  attempted  to  place  before 
you.  But  some  of  the  recommendations  in  the  Report  do  contribute  "beginnings", 
and  I  want  to  call  them  to  your  attention. 

[A  general  review  of  some  of  the  Committee's  major  recommendations  followed.] 
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